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‘CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


THIN a few weeks after Napoleon’s return 
to Paris from his disastrous campaign in 
Russia, he found himself ready for the 
field again with 350,000 men. Nothing 
more clearly indicates the heroic national 

spirit of France and the power of the name of Na- 


=" ~poleon than does this seemingly incredible state- 


ment, particularly when it is remembered that there 
was scarcely a family in all France that had not lost 
a member in the Russian campaign. The rigorous 
winter of Russia had effected what armies could not 
do—it had defeated Napoleon, but more than this it 
had. given birth to the hope among the enemies of 
the Emperor that his star was at last on the de- 
scendent and that a suitable time had come for a 
final and successful effort to overthrow him. The 
people of Prussia burned with the desire to revenge 
themselves upon the victor of Jena, and on the 
31st of January, 1813, Frederick William called the 
nation to arms, with the result that the people rose 
as one man. Women contributed their jewelry and 
plate to be melted into money, while England 
poured in her gold. The Emperor of Russia hastened 
to support the Prussians, and on the 15th of March 
Alexander and Frederick William met at Breslau, 
where Alexander, noting the tears that rushed 
down the cheeks of the Prussian Emperor, cried, 


«Wipe them; they are the last that Napoleon shall 


ever ‘cause you to shed.” - 

The command of the Prussian troops was. given to 
Blucher, a dissipated old man but a catapult in bat- 
tle, who hated the names of France and Napoleon 


with his whole soul, and when now again permitted 


to draw his sword, after a period of retirement, 
swore never to sheath it again until the revenge of 
Prussia was complete. 

Lord Wellington, with a great and victorious army, 
was steadily pushing the French out of Spain, so 
that Napoleon found himself, in the spring of 1813, 
between three great armies led by the ablest cap- 
tains that ever drew sword against him. Quitting 
Paris, he reached, on April 18, the banks of the 
Saale, where he was joined by Eugene Beauharnais 
and the garrison that had been left at Magdeburg. 
Here 200,000 men were ready for action, with 200,000 
more left as a reserve on the Rhine. Frederick and 
Alexander, with an immense army almost equal to 
Nearly half of 
the Russian forces yet remained east of the Vistula. 
Frederick William desired to push on to Leipsic, and 
Napoleon, seeking to intercept the plan and strike a 
blow before the Russian army could concentrate its 
two great divisions, pushed east and, on the Ist of 
May, met the enemy at Lutzen. Here a battle was 
fought which resulted in a retreat of the allies to 
Dresden and finally across the Elbe to Bautzen. 


- Marshal Ney now turned with a portion of the French 


army toward Berlin, hoping to draw the allied armies 
away from Bautzen to the defense of the Prussian 
capital. The attempt was a failure, however, as 
Frederick William’s purpose was to draw Napoleon 
into the mountains. Napoleon at once moved on 
Bautzen, reaching there May 21, and found the enemy 
on the farther bank of the river Spree, surrounded 
by fortified heights. Crossing the river in the face 
of the enemy the French took up their quarters in 
the town. The next day a fearful battle ensued 
resulting in the withdrawal of the French and the 


. _ advance of Napoleon to Breslau. The Emperor of 


Austria now offered to mediate between the contend- 
ing forces, and an armistice was agreed upon to be- 
gin the first of June, Napoleon returning to Dresden. 

Napoleon was now urged on all sides to make a 
treaty of peace that would end the war and leave 
him in undisputed possession of France. The argu- 
ments used were many and powerful. There was 
an unsettled feeling at home. Austria gave every 
appearance of preparing for war; should she join the 
allies there could be little doubt of the outcome. Wel- 
lington was universally successful in Spain, having 
driven the French into the Pyrenees. Nearly all of 
Napoleon’s advisers in the field and at home urged 
him to accede to reasonable terms proposed by 
Austria, saying that should he withdraw into France 
he could strengthen his army and behind the river 


Rhine and the Pyrenees bid defiance to the world. In- 
stead taking this. advice he declared, “Ten lost 
battles“vould not sink me lower than you would have 


me place myself by my own voluntary act,” and an- 
nounced to his advisérs that he did not wish for any 
plans of theirs, but did wish their service in the exe- 
cution of his. On August 10, the armistice ended with 
nothing accomplished ‘by the peace negotiators, and 


Austria allied herself at once with Russia and Prussia. 
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Napoleon now had 250,000..men, 100,000 of whom 
were at Buntzlaw, 50,000 at’ Zittau, 20,000 at Pirna, 
60,000 at Leipsic, and 25,000 at his side at Dresden. 
One hundred and twenty thousand Austrians and 
80,000 Russians and Prussians, under command of the 
Austrian General Schwartzenberg, had their head- 
quarters at Prague. Eighty thousand Russians and 
Prussians, commanded by Blucher, lay before Bres- 
lau. The Crown Prince of Sweden was at Berlin 
with an army of 90,000. The commanders of the 
three allied armies agreed that wherever the French 
should attack, the part of the army attacked should 
withdraw, the idea being to tempt Napoleon to leave 
‘Dresden, where was located the French magazines, 
at the mercy of some other division of the army and 
permit the throwing of a large body of the allied 
troops between the French and the Rhiné. Blucher, 
with his division at Breslau, began the movement by 
attacking the French at Buntzlaw. Napoleon quitted 
Dresden and hastened .with the Imperial Guard to the 
relief. Blucher, in accordance with the general plan, 
retreated, Napoleon pursuing. At once the division 
of the enemy at Prague made a rush for Dresden, 
driving before them the French at Pirna. The at- 
tack on Dresden was made on August 26, before Na- 
poleon could return to assist in its defence, but dur- 
ing the day the Imperial Guard made their appear- 
ance, crossing the bridge over the Elbe and bearing 
with them Napoleon, who, as Hoffman, a German 
writer, says, “carried the eye of a tyrant and the 
voice of a lion as he urged on his breathless and 
eager soldiers.” An attack was made at once but 
night came on and the two armies remained in the 
presence of each other till the following morning, 


when the battle was renewed in a storm of wind and ~ 


-rain.” In but a few hours 200,000 men gathered about 

the French Emperor and flung themselves upon the 
allied troops, causing them to retreat with a loss of 
15,000 to 20,000 prisoners and twenty six cannon, 
and the ablest of their leaders. Among those of the 
enemy who were slain was Moreau, who had at one 
time fought under Napoleon. Shot in both legs, he 
continued to smoke a cigar while they were ampu- 
tated, and died shortly after. 

Napoleon himself now retired to Dresden while his 
soldiers continued the pursuit of the enemy, but they 
went too far, for on the morning of August 30 they 
found themselves surrounded by Prussian troops that 
appeared suddenly in the rear, and after a disastrous 
battle surrendered to the number of 8,000 men, with 
all their arms and many eagles, the remainder of the 
army scattering among the hills. When news of this 
loss reached Napoleon at Dresden it found him sick 
and weary, for not only had this misfortune befallen 
him but others. As soon as he had retired from the 
pursuit of Blucher, that general turned and swept 
back over the field, winning a complete victory on the 
26th of August, causing a Joss to the French of 15,000 
men and one hundred guns. Other divisions of the 
French army had also suffered defeat, notably in an 
action at Dennewitz on September 7, in which the 
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French lost 10,000 prisoners and forty six guns. At 
length the two divisions of the allied armies, namely, 
the one comprising 90,000 men about Berlin and the 
other under Blucher, joined on the west bank of the 
Elbe and it became manifest that Dresden must be 
given up by the French and Leipsic taken as the 
base of operations. 


‘ 


Here the Emperor could number — 


136,000 men, while the allies mustered not less than ~ 


230,000. Scarecely had Napoleon reached Leipsic on 
the 15th of October than the enemy appeared under 
the command of their General-in-Chief Schwartzen- 
berg, who had with him the Emperors Alexander and 
Frederick William. A battle began on October 16, 
lasting till nightfall, with slight advantage to the 
allied armies. : : 


It was now evident to Napoleon that he must re- - 


treat from Leipsic, but before doing so he made an 
effort to obtain peace through the Emperor. of Aus- 


tria, promising to give up Poland, Holland, Spain, ~ 


Italy, and all Germany under certain conditions, but 


ihe offer was too late. Austria, Germany, Prussia _ 
and Russia had sworn to make no treaty so long asy - 


a French soldier remained on the eastern side of the 


Rhine. Napoleon, receiving no answer to his pro- 
posal, began the retreat with his 100,000 men. They 
set out at midnight of October 18, over two bridges, 
one of which was a temporary structure and broke 
down before daylight. Napoleon had ordered that 


the remaining bridge be blown up if the advances of © «— 


the enemy should make it necessary, and the officer 
to whom the duty had been entrusted, determining 
that the time had come, set fire to his train and blew 
up the bridge, cucting off the escape of 25,000 French- 


. men who.Jaid down their arms within the city. Na-. 


poleon lost in killed, wounded and ‘prisoners at Leip- 
sic over 50,000 men. : Sa 


‘ 


The retreat to France was a pittér and sorrowful 


one. A halt was made at Erfurt, but Napoleon, 
learning that his enemies were attempting to. place 
themselves between the Rhine and his flying columns, 
pushed on. On the morning of October 30, the 


French met a body of Austro-Bavarians at Hanau, 


where, with a loss of 6,000 of his men, Napoleon killed 
or wounded 10,000 of the enemy and took 4,000 pris- 
oners. The number of prisoners would have been 
greater had it not been for a patriotic miller who 
suddenly let the water into his mill stream and sep- 
arated the French cavalry from some German in- 
fantry whom. they were driving before them. At 


= 
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length the remnants of the French army crossed the @ 


Rhine and the Emperor, leaving them, reached Paris 
in person on November 9. When the Austrians and 
Prussians reached the Rhine in their pursuit, so 
great was their affection for the stream that they 
knelt upon its banks and shouted, “The Rhine! The 
Rhine!” w ot) 


CHAPTER: XVII. 


FRANCE INVADED—NAPOLEON OVERTHROWN 
AND DEPOSED. 


The name of Napoleon had. new ceased to be a 
terror, and even at home there were those who dared 
breathe a suspicion that its glory was about to set. 
Now misfortune followed misfortune with startling 
rapidity. The chapter of Napoleon’s fall is shorter 
than that. of -his rise. By the campaign just con- 
cluded he had lost Germany, Hanover, Brunswick, 
Hesse. The Federation of the Rhine was dissolved. 
Denmark allied herself with his enemies. The Prince 
of Orange returning from England became again ruler 
of Holland. The Austrians had sent an army into 
Italy and defeated Eugene Beauharnais. All Italy 
was rising against him. Not:a single French soldier 
remained in Spain to withstand the powerful army of 
Wellington. His four most powerful enemies, Eng- 
land, Russia, Prussia and Austria, were massing 
themselves on his eastern borders preparing to invade 
the sacred territory of France. Not only this, but 
the royalists of France were again becoming active 
and mustering about their leaders. 
publicans, too, who had witnessed with dismay 
Napoleon’s usurpation of power also looked upon his 
misfortunes with delight. 
counselors whom he had repeatedly insulted, now, 


when it appeared that his influence was about to de- 


part, prepared to take a hand in his overthrow. “Ere 
I crossed the Rhine,” said Napoleon at St. Helena 
afterwards, “I felt the reins slipping from my hands.” 

The allied powers now issued a proclamation de- 
claring that it was for the interest of Europe that 
France should continue to be a powerful state and 
expressing their willingness to concede to her greater 
territory than her kings had ever claimed—the bound- 
aries, namely, of the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyre- 
nees. But the indomitable spirit of Napoleon was 
not yet crushed. He issued ringing calls for more 
men, set the arsenals at work making guns, doubled 


the taxes, and put into every branch of the national pe 


74) 
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The radical re- . ; 


His ablest leaders and — 


. 
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try to Troyes. 


- treat. 
_ Successful, and the hearts of the soldiers were en- 
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service that prodigious energy which he more than 
any man that has ever lived possessed. The Legis- 
lative Assembly refusing to do his bidding he dis- 
solved it. When his friends ventured to suggest that 
an honorable peace could be made that would leave 
him with a greater territory than that of which even 
Louis XIV had boasted, he cried, “Shame on you! 
Wellington has entered the South. The Russians 
menace the Northern frontier, the Prussians, Aus- 
trians and Bavarians the Eastern. Shame! Wel- 
lington is in France and we have not risen en masse 
to drive him back. All my allies have deserted—the 
Bavarian has betrayed me. No peace till we have 
burned Munich. I demand a levy of 300,000 men— 
with this and what I already have I shall see a mil- 
lion in arms. I will form a camp of 100,000 at Bor- 
deaux; another at Mentz; a third at Lyons. But I 
must have grown men—these boys serve only to 
encumber the hospitals and the roadsides. Abandon 
Holland! Sooner yiéld it back to the sea! Senators, 
an impulse must be given—All must march—You are 
fathers of families—the heads of the nation—you 
must set the example. Peace! I hear of nothing but 
peace, when all around should echo to the cry of 
war.” 

He issued peremptory orders everywhere. He exe- 
cuted whole bands of soldiers guilty of endeavoring 
to escape. Musicians paraded the streets singing 
ballads in honor of the Emperor. Talleyrand said, 
“It is the beginning of the end.” 

Napoleon dismissed the venerable Pope of Rome 
who had been his prisoner at Fontainebleau, hoping 
that this might produce a good effect in Italy, but 
already Napoleon’s brother-in-law, Murat, had with- 
drawn from his alliance with the Emperor and thrown 
in his fortunes with Austria. He also released Ferd- 
inand of Spain, urging upon him to return to his 
kingdom and, expelling the English, to re-establish 
his relations with France, whereupon Ferdinand re- 
entered Spain to the great joy of his subjects. 

On December 20, Schwartzenberg, at the head of a 
greate army, crossed the Rhine between Basle and 
Schaffhausen into Switzerland, which was then neut- 
ral territory, and advancing through that territory 
unopposed soon showed himself before the gates of 
Dijon. On January 1, 1814, the army under Blucher 
crossed the river between Rastadt and Coblentz. A 


little later the army of the North, under Witzengerode . 


and Bulow, crossed the frontier of the Netherlands. 
Wellington had already crossed the Pyrenees, Thus 
800,000 men, making up four mighty armies, had in- 
vaded the soil of France. The news carried terror 
into every fireside. Nearer and nearer the hosts 
swept on to Paris, conquering everything before 
them. On January 23, Napoleon summoned the offi- 
cers of the National Guard to his palace. 
hundred of them appeared before him. With him as 
he stood in this notable presence were the Empress 
and the little King of Rome, the latter being carried 
in the arms of Countess Montesquiou. “Gentlemen,” 
said Napoleon, “France is invaded. I go to put my- 
self at the head of my troops, and with God’s help 
and their valor I hope soon to drive the enemy beyond 
the frontier; but if they should approach the capital, 
I confide to fhe National Guard the Empress and the 
King of Rome—my wife and my child.” 

On January 24, Napoleon reviewed the troops in 
the court-yard at the Tuilleries, and on the next 
morning left his capital, appointing the Empress as 


Nine. 
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Napoleon now sent a letter to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria once more endeavoring to win him away from 
the enemies of France. Francis replied that on no 
account could he abandon the alliance, but urged 
Napoleon to make concessions ere it was too late 
and save himself and his house from ruin. Again 
he was urged on all sides that, while he was fortunate 
in holding in check one of the allied armies, others 
were successful and approaching the capital by rapid 
marches. His answer was that he had sworn at his 
coronation to preserve the territory of the republic 
entire and that he could not sign the treaties pro- 
posed without violating his oath. 

It is impossible for us in our limited space to fol- 
low the rapid movements of Napoleon in his desper- 
ate efforts to extricate himself from his difficulties. 
In these days the genius of the man shone with start- 
ling brilliancy. The fact that he was obstinate and 
perfidious cannot weaken the admiration that we 
must have for his undaunted courage and his marvel- 
ous resolution and powers of invention On the 26th of 
March, 1814, the roaring of the enemy’s cannon could 
be heard. by the inhabitants of Paris. On the 27ta 
Joseph Bonaparte held a review, and that same even- 
ing the allied army passed the Marne. At three on 
the morning of the 28th they took Meaux, and the 
roads into Paris were filled with the terrified popula- 
tion fleeing to the capital, “With,” says one, “their 
aged, infirm, children, cats, dogs, live stock, corn, 
‘hay, and household goods of every description.” 

On March 29, the Empress, with her son and many 
members of the Council of State, with seven hundred 
soldiers and fifteen wagons laden with plate and coin 
from the palace, set off for Blois. Joseph Bonaparte 
issued a proclamation calling on the citizens to 
defend the city and encouraging them to believe that 
Napoleon, who was following on the rear of the 
enemy, would meet and overpower them under the 
walls of the capital. On March 30 the allies fought 
and won the final battle, and Alexander and Fred- 
erick immediately declared that they would spare 
-the city provided the regular troops would evacuate 
it. Shortly after four in the afternoon the cannon 
were turned on the city itself and shot and shell 
began to spread destruction within its walls. At five 
o’clock the city capitulated, Joseph Bonaparte him- 
self having set off at one o’clock on a good horse for 
Blois. 

Napoleon reached Troyes on the night of the 29th. 
On the 30th his friends endeavored to convince him 
that the fate of Paris was no longer a question and 
advised him to cease the pursuit and form a junction 
with another division of the army. He, however, 
continued to advance, refusing all counsel. In a 
post-chaise he drove on before his army at full speed 
with hardly an attendant. At one point he mounted 
on horseback and galloped without a pause into Fon- 
tainebleau late in the night. There he ordered a 
carriage, and taking two officers with him drove on 
towards Paris. But a few miles from the city he 
learned from a body of French cavalry that Paris 
had been given up. Even then he refused to halt. 
Jumping from his carriage he asked question after 
question, calling for this general and that, asking 
where were the enemy, where his wife and his boy. 
Again he entered his carriage and ordered it driven 
with all speed to Paris. “Come,” said he, “we must 
to Paris—Nothing goes right when I am away—They 


regent and placing his brother Joseph at the head of | 


her Council. At midnight he arrived at Chalons and 
immediately resolved to attack Blucher, who was then 
in the neighborhood. Blucher stationed himself at 
Brienne—the town where Napoleon received his mili- 
tary education. Napoleon appeared at Brienne with 
70,000 men on the 29th. In the fight that followed 
Brienne was burnt to the ground and Blucher retired 
a little farther up the Aube. Napoleon said afterward 
at St. Helena that during the charge at Brienne he 
recognized a tree under which, when a boy, he used 
to sit and read the Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso. 
On February 1, Blucher attacked the French and 
defeated them taking 4,000 prisoners and seventy 
three guns. Napoleon then struck across the coun- 
There he learned that Blucher was 
advancing toward Paris. It was now winter and 
the roads were in fearful condition, but Napoleon 


Set off with the main body of his army to cut off 


the enemy’s advance. A part of Blucher’s force 
was met and beaten, and Blucher, advancing 
rapidly with the main body of his_ troops, 
found himself suddenly in the presence of 
vastly superior numbers. All day he sustained the 
charges of the French and at last was forced to re- 
In five days Napoleon had been three times 


couraged to believe that fortune would yet favor 


them in the end. A column of 4,000 Prussian pris- 


oners, with a large number of guns and standards, 
‘were sent into Paris, and the people again cried, 
“Vive Napoleon!” Another division of the allied 
armies, however, had reached as near the capital as 
Fontainebleau. Napoleon instantly committed to 


others the care of watching Blucher and marched 


with the main body on Meaux, where, on the fifteenth 
of February, 20,000 men joined him, commanded by 
Grouchy. 
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do nothing but blunder—They should have held out 
longer. * * * This comes of employing fools and 
cowards.” : 

It was urged upon him that to go to P was to 
rush on to death or captivity, and it waMfnot until 
within a mile of the city that he was induced to 
abandon his design. Then, with perfect composure, 
he turned and drove back to Fontainebleau. At noon 
of March 31 the first of the allied troops began tod 
enter the city. They made a splendid showing, 
50,000 troops, and in their midst the Czar of Russia 
and the King of Prussia, with a great crowd of 
princes, ambassadors and generals, filled the crowd 
with wonder and delight, and shouts arose on all 
sides, “Vive l’empereur Alexander!—vVive le roi de 
Prusse!”’ while here and there arose the ery, “Vive 
Louis XVIII!” 

Alexander and Frederick William were urged to 
re-establish the House of Bourbon, but they hesi- 
tated. Alexander signed a proclamation asserting 
that the allies would treat no more with Napoleon 
Bonaparte or any of his family. The Municipal Coun- 


cil met and proclaimed that the throne was empty. 


On April 1 the Conservative Senate assembled and 
proclaimed a provisional government with Talley- 
rand as its head. Napoleon was deposed, the vote in 
favor thereof being unanimous. The allied princes 
appointed military governors of Paris, and the pop- 
ulace busied itself in pulling down, statues and pic- 
tures and effacing the arms and initials of Napoleon 
wherever they appeared. On April 4 Napoleon re- 
viewed his troops at Fontainebleau and announced 
his intention of instantly marching to Paris. Fifty 
thousand men were all that he could marshal about 
him. After the réview his generals followed him to 
his palace and there informed him that they would 
not accompany him in an attack on Paris if he re- 
fused to negotiate on the basis of his abdi- 
cation of the throne, whereupon he drew up and 
signed the following and sent it to Paris, with in- 
structions to those who bore it that they should 
obtain the best terms they could for France—for 
himself nothing. The note read as follows: 

“The allied powers having proclaimed that the 
Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle to the re- 
establishment of peace in Europe, he, faithful to his 
oath, declares that he is ready to descend from the 
throne, to quit France, and even to relinquish life, 
for the good of his country, which is inseparable 
from the rights of his son, from those of the regency 
in the person of the Empress, and from the main- 
tenance of the laws of the Empire. Done at our 
palace of Fontainebleau April 4, 1814. 

“NAPOLEON.” 


The generals who bore this note to Paris were re- 
ceived by Alexander in person. The Emperor ex- 
pressed his surprise that it should contain no stipula- 
tions for Napoleon personally. Said he, “But I have 
been his friend, and I will willingly be his advocate. 
I propose that he retain his imperial title with the 
sovereignty of Elba, or some other island.” 


The final terms agreed upon in favor of Napoleon ~ 


and his house were these. First, the imperial title to 
be preserved by Napoleon, with the free sovereignty 
of Elba, guards, and a navy suitable to the extent of 
that island, and a pension from France of 6,000,000 
of francs annually. Second, the dutchies of Parma, 
Placentia and Guastalla to be granted in sovereignty 
to Maria Louisa and her heirs; and third, two mil- 
lions and a half of francs annually to be paid by the 
French government in pensions to Josephine and the 
other members of the Bonaparte family. 

One by one his generals had deserted him, and on 
the 11th of April, abandoning all hope of again lead- 
ing an army, he executed the instrument which 
formally renounced for himself and his heirs the 
thrones of France and of Italy. On April 20, he 
called his officers about him and told them that they 
had come to receive his last adieux. In his interview 
with them he bade them attach themselves to the 
new government and serve it as faithfully as they 
had served him. He asked that so much of his Im- 
perial Guard as still remained might be drawn up 
in the court-yard of the Castle. 
on horseback and, tears dropping from his eyes, he 
dismounted in their midst. To these he said, “Be 
faithful to the new sovereign whom your country has 
chosen. Do not lament my fate. I shall always be 
happy while I know that you are so. I could have 
died—nothing was easier—but I will always follow 
the path of honor. I will record with my pen the 
deeds we have done together. I cannot embrace you 
all, but I embrace your general. Bring hither the 
eagle. Beloved eagle! May the kisses I bestow on 
you long resound in the hearts of the brave! Fare- 
well, my children—farewell, my brave companions— 
surround me once more—farewell!” 

Josephine had fled from Paris on the approach of 
the allied armies, but on being sent word by Alex- 
ander that she would be protected she returned to 
Malmaison. Here the Czar visited her frequently, 


endeavoring to soothe her affliction, but even before’ 


the allied armies had left France she sickened and 
died. Maria Louisa and her son took up their jour- 
ney to Vienna under the personal protection of the 
Emperor of Austria. 


(Completed in our next number.) 


He rode up to them > 


Synopsis of preceding chapters: Fort Darlinger, on the 
northwest frontier of India is occupied by three companies of 
a Punjauhi regiment under command of Major Ackworth. To 
punish some of the marauding tribes which had recently made 
an incursion upon the natives under British rule, the major sets 
out from the fort with two companies, leaving his daughter Nita, 
and the remaining company under the command of Lieutenant 
Carter. Nita has been brought up in the army and her educa~ 
tuom consists mostly in being a first-class shot and a good boxer 
ard fencer, while the usual accomplishments of a young lady 
have been, in her case, wholly neglected. To remedy her de- 
ficiencies her father announces that on his return she is to go 
to England to attend school. The actions of the natives make 
Nita uneasy regarding the safety of the fort, and on telling her 
feurs tc Lieutenant Carter h>: agrees that matters look sus- 
picious and proceeds to make everything as secure as possible, 
including the planting of two barrels of gunpowder underneath 
a mosque situated near the gateway of the fort. During the 
night a strong force of natives make an attack upon the fort 
but are bravely 1epulsed by the little band of defenders. Nita 
takes her place in the hospital and attends the wounded. At 
daylight the natives give up their attack and Carter and Nita 
discuss the situation, which they agree is a very grave one, 

The following morning the Afridis are repulsed, Nita aiding 
in the defense. During the day Carter explodes the barrels of 
gunpowder under the mosque. Nita now dresses as an officer in 
one of Carter’s uniforms. The enemy dig under the walls and 
pour into the fort, and the defenders are forced to make a final 
stand in one of the buildings. Carter, wounded, and two others 
besides Nita are the only survivors of the attack and are cap- 
tured. Carter is carried away in one direction and Nita in an- 
other, the latter being taken as the servarit of the chief of the 
‘aptors. 
eeNite arrives at the village of her captors, and is domiciled 
in the home of the chief, She is disliked by her master’s fa- 
vorite wife, but is protected from her violence and_ receives 
kind treatment from the man, and, being cheerful and willing, 
she is allowed considerable liberty. She picks up some knowledge 
of the language and learns that Carter is the prisoner of a 
tribe living farther in the mountains. She at once begins to 
‘plan her escape.) Having taken and secreted a quantity of food, 
she loads it upon a pony and at night makes her escape. She 
finds the village where Carter is confined and by means of a 
cord and bow and arrows releases him, and they start on their 
journey to the frontier. 


CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 


UITE ee with you,” Nita said, ‘‘one 

rk ie oaciada, a caaver, that meat will 
be of no use to us until we can light a fire 
to cook it.”’ 

“T-think that we shall be able to manage 
that,’ he said. ‘You see this depression, 
which looks as if it had once been a water hole, eight 
or ten feet below the level of the hillside; that’s the very 
place we want.”’ After examining’ the place Carter said: 
“They will not see the fire itself, but only its light 
reflected on the ground above us, but I think if we 
collect stones, and build a circular wall, say four 
feet in diameter, and eight feet high, with a narrow 
opening down below for feeding the fire and putting 
in the meat there will be no fear of any reflection 
falling on the hillside.” 

“No, I should think that that would do very well, 
agreed Nita. “We have another two hours of day- 
light, and as the hill is everywhere scattered with 
rocks and boulders we ought to make considerable 
progress in that time.” 

“Well, will you please sit down then, and I will 

collect stones. This hollow is scattered pretty thickly 
with them.” 
' “Oh. but you must let me do my share of the 
work,” Nita said, “I am just as keen to have a piece 
of roast beef as you are. At any rate, I will gather 
up the smaller stones, and as soon as it becomes 
dark, will go out and cut some brushwood with my 
sword-bayonet.” 

“But I have no matches,” said Carter, in a tone of 
dismay. 

“I have some,” said Nita, not many, but a dozen 
or so. I put some loose into the pocket of the tunic, 
so that I could at once get a light in case of a sudden 
attack. I had no time even to think of them when 
the Afridis broke into the fort, but I did think of 


them when I got to the village, for I saw that if L 


could make my escape they would be of great use.” 

“They certainly will be invaluable,’ Carter said. 
“We will get the wall up as high as we can and then 
wet one of the blankets and spread it over the top. 
We will dig our hole in the center of the chimney 
and light the fire in that. It will help to deaden the 
reflection.” 

They worked very hard till it became dark, by 
which time the rough wall was some three feet high, 
and the hole in its center added to its height. 

“Now,” he said, “if you will lend me your sword- 
bayonet I will go out meat-hunting, while you collect 
fuel for the cooking.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Carter was away two hours, when he returned, 
earrying a prime joint of beef. “I was lucky in find- 
ing an animal that was lying down. I stalked it 
from behind, and came upon it before it could spring 
to its feet and get into motion.” 

“That is good, indeed,” Nita said, “but what have 
you done with the remainder?” 

“The animal was fortunately lying near the river. 
I cut the carcass up into a number of pieces and 
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threw them all into the stream, which is strong and 
rapid enough to carry the pieces down the pass be- 
fore morning. Of course the owners will light upon 
the blood, but will most likely put it down that the 
beast has been killed by a bear on the mountains. 
How have you been getting on?” 

“T have laid in a good stock of fuel, and made a 
fire with the first batch, and have got chupaties 
almost ready for eating. They would have been bet- 
ter if I had had a little of that beef fat to mix with 
them, but I shall be thankful for them as they are, 
after having eaten nothing but unground corn for the 
last four days. Now will you please cut off some 
slices for spitting over the fire? I have never done 
any work of that sort, and I am afraid that I should 
make a very poor hand at sit.” 

In a few minutes four good-sized slices of meat 
were grilling over the fire. 

“We have neither salt nor mustard.” Nita said 
merrily, as her companion placed two of the savory 
slices on the chupaties. As neither had knives, and 
the sword-bayonet was a somewhat clumsy instru- 
ment for feeding with, they were reduced to making 
unaided use of their teeth. However, the meal was 
a merry one, and their spirits rose high at the thought 
that they were again free, and that with good for- 
tune it might not be long before they rejoined their 
friends. : : 

After the meal was over they had a consultation 
over the best course to be pursued, and finally agreed 
to bear ano“\er thirty or forty miles west, and then 
travel down through the mountains towards the 


‘frontier. They would thus, at least, they thought, 


further throw their_pursuers off the track, and would 
then only have to run the ordinary risk of detection 
from the tribes through whose territory they passed. 

“Well we shall be able to begin our march through 


tomorrow,” said Nita, “for from the high pass we: 


crossed I could see a large valley stretching in front 
of us, and I am not sure but I saw villages.” 

“Then your eyes are sharper than mine: I saw 
the valley, but I failed to make out anything like 
habitations. However, in any case, we are not likely 
to begin our journey tomorrow, for I should say that 
this must be some fifteen miles from the spot where 
we saw the valley.” 

“Oh well. one day will make no very great differ- 
ence, we will go on as long as it is light enough to 
see, and then camp for the night; go down the next 
day to a point low in the hills, and can either camp 
for the night or stop twenty four hours.” 

“I certainly vote for the halt,” Carter said, “I am 
sure that we deserve it. How did you think the 
valley lay?” : 

“I should think. from the appearance of the hills 
behind it, that it must lie north and south.” 

“Probably when we get to the other end,” Carter 
said, “we shall find a track of some sort, through 
which we can pass into the next valley. I don’t 
know whether there is much traffic. between these 
villages, if so, we shall have to travel at night, if 
not we can risk it and go on by day. I hope the lat- 
ter will be the case. It will be had enough finding 
our way along the valleys now that there is no moon, 
and we should make very slow work of it at night.” 

“We shall have a new moon this afternoon,” Nita 
said. 

“It was full the night that I stood at the window, 
and that is two weeks ago today.” 

“It will be splendid if it gets even half full, then 
we shall make good traveling, whatever ground we 
are crossing over. At any rate, when we get into the 
valley you will let me carry my rifle, won’t you? 
You insisted on donning it, you know, but if it comes 
to fighting I have a right to have it, haven’t I?” 

“Certainly you have. and as you are a very much 
better shot than I am, it will be more valuable in 
your hands than in mine.” 

The following evening they camped seme three 
miles up the valley, the next day they only moved 
to a spot where they commanded a full view of it. 
They thought it was some twenty miles long and 
contained many vilMges. ‘6 

“Thank goodness there is a river running down 
it,” Nita said, “that will be some guide to it anyhow. 
There are only one or two vilages on the banks, as 
far as I can see, the rest are on the hillsides.” 

They started as soon as it was dark, made their 
way down into the valley and striking the river kept 
along down it, not keeping close, however, for the 


course had meandered so much that it would add- 


very greatly to the journey. 

“There is the north star,” Carter said, “if we keep 
it on the same hand and steer by it we shan’t be very 
far out.” 

They plodded steadily on. More than once they 
would have run into a village, but were warned of 
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its precise position by the barking of dogs. 
ever, after what seemed an almost interminable jour- 
ney they arrived at the end of the valley as morning 
was breaking. They found that a path ran up the 
hill in front. As soon as they had satisfied them- 
selves about its position they entered a grove close 
by it and camped there. Eating a chupatie or two, 
the store she had cooked the evening before, Nita 
threw herself down and soon fell asleep. Carter, 
however, placed himself on watch near the edge of 
the wood. Four times during the day parties of two 
or three men went up the path, which led him to 
believe that the next valley could not be far away 
and that a good deal of coramunication was kept up 
with the one they were now.in. Late in the after- 
noon Nita opened her eyes. She looked about for a 
minute or two before her eye fell upon her compan- 
ion. She at once went up to him. 

“You don’t mean to say, Charlie, that you have 
been watching all this time while I have beer 
asleep?” 

“It was absolutely necessary to keep watch,” he 
said, “and I was very glad to do so. It was nothing 
to me to miss a night’s sleep.” 

“I am very angry with you,” she said, “and insist 
on taking my turn in future. Now, you must lie 
down at once without a minute’s delay. The sun is 
getting low now, and we cannot have more than three 
hours before it will be time to start. I suppose it is 
not necessary to stand still where you are?” 

“By no means.» From this point you can see well 
down the valley and would be able to make out any 
one approaching at some distance.” 

“Very well, then, I will get some meat cooked. I 
am sorry to say that we have come to our last piece. 
It has lasted a good while longer than we expected.” 
: “I have no doubt that we shall be able to replen- 
ish,” he said; “there are a considerable number of 
cattle in these valleys.” : 

Three hours later they again set out. It was in 
many places very difficult to keep to the path and 
they had to hark back several times, but at length 
they began to descend so rapidly that they felt that 
they could be but a small distance from the valley. 
They therefore halted and sat down till daylight 
broke and then moved away from the path to a mass 
- great boulders among which they lay up for the 
day. 

Three more valleys were passed in safety. Carter 
had succeeded in replenishing their supply of meat 
and the water-skin was regularly filled when they 
came upon water. — 

“Things are going on wonderfully well,” Nita said, 
when they halte@ early one morning. © 

“Yes, but we must not expect them always to go 
so well. This valley is getting larger. The houses 
are more carefully built, and they are, no doubt, in- 
habited by an increased population. You see the 
robes that we are wearing will do well enough to 
pass at a distance, but they would not bear close 
inspection.” 

The next evening emboldened by their good for- 
tune, they started some time before the sun was 


‘down and at a sudden turn in the pass came upon 


three Afridis. : 

“Walk straight on,” Carter said. 

Nita happened to be carrying her gun, while 
Charlie had been obliged to guide the pony. The 
men paused when within twenty yards of them, and 
then a sudden exclamation broke from the party, and 
one raised his rifle and shouted, “Who are you?” 

“We are travelers on our way to our homes, 
twenty miles off.” 

“You lie,” the man said, pointing his gun at them, 
“you are not natives of the country.” ; 

Nita had thrown her rifle forward and fired at 
the same instant as the native. His bullet knocked 
off her turban, while she had shot him through the 
body. With a shout of rage the other two men raised 
their rifles, but one fell dead before he could get it 
to his shoulder. The other fired a shot and then fled 
with the agility of a deer, escaping round a sharp 
corner of the defile. 

“It is unfortunate, but there was nothing else to 
be done,” Carter said; “now what is our best course?” 

Nita stood a minute without speaking, and then 
said: “My opinion is that we had better hide as 
closely as possible.” 

“Hide as closely as possible?” Carter said, in sur- 
prise. “I should have thought that we had better 
turn down the pass at once, or push on.” 

“I do not think so,” Nita said, “we must take it 
as certain that the man who has fled will return as 
quickly as possible with twenty or thirty others. As 
they do not find us as they come they will suppose 
that we have either returned or have taken to the 
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hills, one side or the other; they would never think 
of searching close here.” 

“You are right,” Carter said, “what do you say to 
that pile of boulders on the right?” 

“That will do excellently, if we can find a place 
among them.” 

“We are sure to be able to do that by moving two 
or three of them. We have probably got two hours 
to make our preparations.” 

Accordingly they set to work at once, and by using 
their united strength, managed to move enough of 
them to make it possible for themselves and the 
pony to lie down under cover. The animal’s legs 
were fastened and they took their places beside it. 
Carter proceeded down the path and looked at it 


from all points, in order that he might feel sure that 


their hiding place could not be made out from any 
point on the path. The heap of boulders lay at the 
foot of a steep precipice, and it was evident that no 
one from above could approach near enough to the 
edge to look down upon them. Having made sure of 
this he returned to the hiding place. Three-quarters 
of an hour passed, and then a score of wild figures 
armed with rifles, muskets, and other weapons, ran 
up through an orifice between two of the rocks. 
Carter*took a glimpse of what was going on. There 
was an excited conversation, the men pointed to the 


top of the road on both sides, while some were evi- 


ently of opinion that their assailants, who- 
ever they were, had returned to the valley be- 
yond. Finally they broke up into three parties, 
seven or eight men going on each side, while 
the remainder pushed on along the path. Half 
an hour later another fifteen men came up and 
also divided between two hills. But night was 
now falling. For some time the shouts of the 
searchers could be heard, but these gradually 
ceased as the men abandoned the search as 
hopeless, for the night. They came down in 
twos and threes, until presently the fugitives 
were convinced that all had returned. 

“It was certainly an admirable plan of yours, 
Miss Ackworth, and has completely thrown 
them off the scent. Now we had better be 
going. The moon gives us enough light to 
make our way, and we must be as far as pos- 
sible from here before morning, when, no 


the one that we have quitted, will turn out in 
search of us.” ; 

“T am quite ready,” Nita said, “and I have 
no doubt the*pony is, too. His sack has been 
getting lighter and lighter every day, and I 
think that we haven’t more than thirty or 
forty pounds left, and as we have always been 
able to get water, I don’t think that there is 
more than enough in the water-skin to balance 
the sack.” 

“I am sorry that the provisions are getting 
short,” Carter said, “but it is an immense ad- 
vantage in climbing about among these hills 
to have such a light burden. The pony ought 
to be able to@ake his way wherever we can, 
so as we don’t want to. cut ourselves adrift 
from the valleys, I should say that we had 
better work round on the foot of this hill, in 
which case we ought to be well to the south 
of it before day breaks. Fortunately they can 
have no idea who we are. That we are 
strangers, and curious ones, they of course 
know, but we are so far now out of the way 


by their escaped prisoners, it is not at all 


sociate us with them, even if they have heard 


of the escape, which is very improbable. They 


will therefore have nothing to indicate the 
road we are taking, all they really do know of us is 
that we have a rifle, and can shoot straight.” They 


decided, however, to take a day’s rest. Nita had suf- 


fered much from anxiety, and the very long journey 
had told on her, so as they were well hidden it was 


-jmprobable in the extreme that any of the herdsmen 


or passers through the valley would have the slight- 
est idea of their whereabouts. 

After their meal and talk, Carter made a shelter 
tent of the large blanket and sticks for Nita, and 
wrapping himself up in another blanket, lay down 
a short distance away. 

The next day passed quietly. They had not 
replenished the fire when they lay down, nor was it 
necessary to light one in the morning as they had 
purposely cooked sufficient meat and chupaties to 
last them until the evening. They observed three or 
four herdsmen gathered by the stream at the point 
where Carter had killed the bullock. They were 
evidently greatly puzzled at the occurrence, and 
from their gestures while Carter was watching them, 
he formed the conclusion that the theory of its being 
carried away by a bear did not find much acceptance 
among them.. “However,” he said, on returning to 
Nita, who had been having a nap, “they won’t start 
off on a search this afternoon, and before morning, 
We shan’t 
want to repeat the offense for some little time, for 
the store of meat ought to last seven or eight days, 
that is to say if it does not get bad before that, but 
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I should think that up in these high altitudes it 
would keep for some time.” 

Two hours before daylight they were on the move. 
The water-skin was refilled at the river and they put 
a bundle of firewood on the top of the sack as they 
were by no means certain to find water and wood on 
the way. They were so far up the hillside by the 
time the sun rose that they had no fear of their 
appearance being noticed by people in the valley that 
they had left. They went on merrily, laughing and 
joking, and were delighted with their progress, 
though at times the cold was severe in the extreme. 
They met with no signs of a pass or even the small- 
est track. Sometimes Carter would ascend to some 
point which commanded a view of the line that they 
were following; at others they came to precipices so 
steep that they had to make a detour of miles before 
they found a place where a descent could be made 
into a ravine which, as a rule, was but a water 
course covered with boulders of every shape and 
size. 

After three days of incessant toil, they agreed at 
their camp fire at night, that they must now have 
got far enough west and could strike for the south. 
“I suppose you have no idea how far it is to the fort, 
Charlie?” 

“Not in the slightest. I don’t even know how far 
I was carried for I was insensible for two or three 


Nita had thrown her riffe forward and fired at the same instant with the native. 


days. I think it was ten days from the time I left 
the fort to our arrival at the village. Roughly speak- 
.ing, we have been making that time and should 
therefore be at about the same distance away here 
as we were at the fort.” 

“What rate did you travel?” 

“[ fancy about forty miles the first day, and 
twenty miles afterwards, making two hundred and 
twenty altogether.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, but of course my calculation is 
mere guess work and I may be forty or fifty miles 
out. Again we have only steered by the sun and may 
be a good deal north or south of due west. Besides, 
we have made such bends and irns as would make 
it impossible to keep anything like the due course. 
However, suppose we settle on two hundred and 
fifty, and we shall be lucky if traveling among the 
hills we don’t have to make it twice that distance. 
Certainly unless we get into a very different country 
from that through which we have been traveling so 
far, ten miles a day is the extreme that we can cal- 
culate upon, therefore, if even all goes well it will 
be from fifty to sixty days before I see my dear father.”’ 

“But I think we shall travel a good bit faster than 
that,” said Carter, encouragingly. “Everywhere 
through these mountains are valleys, some of them of 
a considerable size, and containing a dozen or more 
villages. Of course when we come upon these we 
could travel at night and ought to be able to do from 
twenty to thirty miles. We could not have done that 
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at first, but a fortnight of this work puts us into first 
rate marching condition.” 

“Yes, except my feet, Charlie, think of my poor 
feet. My shoes are fast disappearing and I don’t 
know what I shall do when they come quite to 
pieces.” 

“T must kill a goat and make a pair of sandals of 
its skin.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


They started at once, not trying to mount the hill- 
side above the point where they had been hidden, 
but to keep along as far as possible at the same 
height. After making their way painfully for a couple 
of hours, they came to a spot where the hill opened 
out and they could see the valley below them. They 
then gradually made their way down till only two 
or three hundred feet above its bottom, and then 
kept along its side. In the still night air they could 
hear many voices and knew that the coming of the 
mysterious and dangerous visitors was being warmly 
discussed. Lights burned much later than was usual 
in the villages, but at last these altogether disap- 
peared and they ventured still lower, keeping, how- 
ever, a sharp lookout for any villages situated on the 
spurs. The valley was not above eight or ten miles 
long, and they were well past it before morning dawned. 

The country our travelers now entered was 
a little more precipitous and rugged than 
that they -had passed, and they agreed that it 
would be impossible to climb over it, and 
would have.to make use of the pass.. They 
therefore ose a good hiding place, some 
distance up on the hill. It was sheltered from 
behind by a precipice at whose foot grew a 
clump of bushes of considerable size. 

“We cannot do better than this,” Carter 
said, “and as the people will be starting out 
on their search very shortly we have no fur- 
ther time to look for a hiding place, and, 
indeed, I don’t think that we should be likely 
to find a better one if we did. There is one 
comfort, however numerously they turn out, 
they will take care not to scatter much in 
view of the lesson you gave them, and unless 
they do scatter their chance of lighting upon 
us is small indeed. I don’t suppose their 
hearts will be very much in it except on the 
part of the relatives of the men you shot, who 
are after all as likely to belong to the valley 
we left as to this one. These tribesmen are 
good fighters when their liberty is threatened, 
but they are not very fond of putting them- 
selves into danger. 

“JT feel much more comfortable,” Carter con- 
tinued, “now that I am no longer condemned 
to go about unarmed. The.rifles of those two 
men we shot are a perfect Godsend. The 
pony carries one, and I carry the other.” 

“But you have carried one all the time.” 

“Yes, but I was under orders to hand it up 
to you whenever you wanted it, so it has not 
been any great satisfaction to me. Now I can 
play my part, and although these Martinis are 
not quite as good as your Lee-Metford, they 
are quite good enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and with eighteen shots always in 
readiness we ought to be able to give a good 
account of ourselves.” 

The day passed quietly. Parties of men 
were seen moving about on the hills, but none 
came near them. At night they went forward 
again, but moving with great caution, as it 
was evident that even fugitives could hardly 
get across the mountains. They had crossed 
the highest point and were descending when they 
saw rising before them, by the side of the path, an 
old Buddhist temple. When within a short distance 
from it, half a dozen men jumped out and fired a 
volley. The shots all went wide, and were replied to 
witha sharp rattle. Four men fell, and the rest, appalled 
by the continued shower of bullets, fled down the hill. 

“That was sharp,” Carter said, “but soon over. 
However, it is but the beginning of it; they will 
earry the news down to the village, and we shall be 
besieged here. Fortunately we are not yet out of 
the track, and I don’t think even the Afridis, firm- 
footed as they are, would be able to climb the hill 
and get above us.” 

“But we can no more get forward than they can.” 

“No, but at least it will give us only one side to 
defend, and we can keep an eye on the hills and pick 
off any who try to make their way along there, and 
if the worst comes to the worst we must retire 
across the pass tonight, and try to strike out some- 
where over the hills. It doesn’t much matter which 
way so that we get out of this neighborhood, which 
is becoming altogether too hot for us.” 

Daylight was just breaking when a number of men 
were seen coming up the pass. The two fugitives 
had already ensconced themselves and their pony in 
the temple, and had posted themselves at two of the 
narrow windows. Nita shouted, “Keep away, or it 
will be worse for you. We don’t want to hurt you, 
if you will leave us alone, but if you attack us we 
shall defend ourselves.” 

(To be continued. 
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[A LETTER FROM KIRK MUNROE | 


Our readers know that Kirk Munroe is 
traveling around the world to gather 
material for two continued stories for 
THE AMERICAN BOY, one of which is 
to begin next December. They will re- 
member that in our February number we 
told our readers that letters addressed 
to Kirk Munroe, Hong Kong, China, and 
reaching there before April 1, would be 
received by him, and we suggested that 
our readers write him, telling what coun- 


KIRK MUNROE, 


tries they would prefer that his stories 
deal with, Today (May 12th) we received 
a letter written by Mr, Munroe from 
Canton April 4th. ‘ 
long list of the boys who wrote him— 
too long to reproduce—and they repre- 
sent nearly every part of the world. His 
letter reads as follows: 

Canton, China, April 4, 1903. 

Well, My Dear American Boys—You surely did 
surprise me with the big bundle of letters that 
you sent to greet me in Hong Kong. I had 


caught no mail for two months and so expected | 
to find at least a dozen letters awaiting me in | 


the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. When I 
told the clerk my name and asked for letters he 
said: ‘Well, I'm thankful you have come at 
last, for my ‘M’ pigeon hole is so filled with 
your mail that there is no room for that of any- 
one else.”’ At first I couldn't understand it, as 
he handed out bundle after bundle of letters all 
addressed to me, and told him there must be 
some mistake, but he said ‘‘No,’’ they were for 
me, and I quickly discovered who had sent them, 
It was a complete surprise, I assure you, and 
a*most delightful one. I only wish I could send 


a personal answer to each one of you, but to do | 


so would take more time and energy than I can 
spare from sightseeing just now, so you must 
consider this a letter written to each of the hun- 
dreds whe wrote to me. As for the postage 
stamps from every country I have visited for 
which nearly every one of you asks, I simply 
ean't afford to buy them. 

As soon as I reached Hong Kong I took a river 
steamer for a 400 miles trip into the interior or as 
far as Wuchow, and I read your letters on the 
way. I only wish you could have been with me 
to gaze upon the strange sights on land and 
water that confronted me at every turn. China 
certainly is a marvelous country as well as a 
very beautiful one. 

But of all the places I have seen thus far this 
city cf Canton is the most wonderful. It is the 
largest city in China, having a population of 
over three million souls, half a million of whom 
live in boats on the river, Who knows what 
river Canton is on? The streets are only six 
feet wide, or about as wide as a narrow Amer- 
ican sidewalk, and in all the city there is not a 
wheeled vehicle nor an animal larger than a 
dog. People whe are too proud or. too lazy to 
walk, and who can afford the luxury, are carried 
in chairs each borne by three coolies, two in 
front and one behind, while goods of every de- 
scription, from great boxes to paper lanterns, 
are also slung from bamboo poles that rest on 
coolie shoulders. In all the swarming, hurrying, 
jostling throng of pig-tailed humanity every one 
is so intent upon his own business and so care- 
less of human life that the other day I saw a 
little child dying on the pavement with a dis- 
tracted mother bending in agony over it, and no 
one paying the least attention to her. 

As regards the countries about which I am 
to write stories, vou have asked for them all so 
impartially that the choice will have to rest with 
me after all. China, Korea and the Hawaiian 
Islands seem rather to be the favorites, and so 
I shall keep a good lookout for subjects of in- 
terest in these three. Goodbye for a time, from 

Your Friend, 
KIRK MUNROE. 


The Speech of the First Phono- 
graph. 


Edison’s Story of How It Recited ‘‘Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.” 


Ray Stannard Baker tells for the first 
time the true story of Thomas A. Edison 
and the invention of the phonograph. Mr. 
Edison, who has grown very deaf of late, 
denies himself to most callers, and Mr. 
Baker was obliged to secure his interview 
through the medium of W. 8. Mallory, the 
inventor’s right-hand man, who went with 
him into Mr. Edison’s private office. They 
found him in a characteristic attitude, his 
fingers thrust through his thick hair and 
his head leaning on his hand. 

“Mr, Edison,’’ shouted Mr..Mallory, “I 
heard an interesting story of your invyen- 


Mr. Munroe gives a- 
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tion of the phonograph the other Sunday 
in Brooklyn. It was in church, and the 
preacher said that when you were a boy 
you had your ear one day to the ice and 
| heard in the distance the sound of skates. 
He said that the idea first came to you 
that way.” 

Mr. Edison raised his head. 

| ee a preacher say that?’’ he asked, 

ri es.” 

“Bosh. Now, I'll tell you how it hap- 
pened. My model-makers all worked by 
the piece in those days, and when I wanted 
a model I always marked the price on it. 
In this case it was eight dollars. I had 
the idea of the phonograph in my mind, 
and I drew my design and gave it to a 
workman named Kruesi, who finished it 
in thirty hours. 

‘“Kruesi fitted the tinfoil on the cylinder 
and brought the machine to me. I turned 
the handle and recited: 

‘Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

“Then I set the recorder back to the 
starting point and began to turn the cylin- 
der. At the very best I had expected to 

hear nothing more than a buzzing con- 


fusion, but to my astonishment and awe 
the machine began to repeat in a curious 
metallic voice: 

“Mary had a little lamb. 

“Thus the first words ever spoken into 
the phonograph were these four simple 
lines of ‘Mother Goose.’ ”’ 

The idea of the phonograph had come to 
Mr. Edison with a flash of inspiration, and 
the machine proved its marvelous possi- 
bilities on the first trial, Few inventions 
have ever been conceived or carried out so 
successfully. 

“Kruesi’s eight-dollar machine,” added 
Mr. Baker, ‘“‘which could not now be bought 
for hundreds of dollars, is preserved in the 
Patent Museum at South Kensington, 
England.”’—Philadelphia Post. 


Mr. Henty’s Love for Boys. 


Anything regarding the personality of 
George A. Henty, whose last story is now 
running in THE AMERICAN BOY, will 
be of interest to boys. The editor of 
the “Brigade,” the official organ of the 
Church Lads’ Brigade, London, England, 
writes: 

“I well remember the last interview I 
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had with Mr. Henty, how interesting ,it 
was. His love for the boys seemed to 
pervade his whole conversation. On my 
saying to him that I could not understand 
how he could think of so many plots and 
stories. he said he could not understand 
why everybody could not do so. They 
seemed to come to him naturally, He 
told me that when at Westminster school 
he had to be always telling stories for 
the beys in his dormitory, making them 
up as he went along. He also told m2 
how in after life he took to writing 
these stories. In the evenings he used 


to tell stories to his children, making 
them up himself. Afterwards he made 
the stories continuous, which made it 


necessary for him to make a few rough 
notes of the plots, ete. A friend after- 
wards saw these notes and recommended 
him to write the stories out and _ offer 
them for publication. He did so, not 
having much faith in their being ac- 
cepted. We all know the result, which 
ended in his turning out several boys’ 
books every year—books that will please 
boys for many generations to come.” 


Do You 
Want To 


BOYS 


Ee => ; es, 


| 
| 


munity proud. 
headquarters of the United States Army, 


| 


e 

Send us alist, containing the names and addresses of from 8 to I6 boy friends living 
in your neighborhood. An excellent list would be the members of the boy societies, organizations and clubs in your 
town. The boy who sends the names writes his name and address in addition at bottom of thelist. The boy whose list is 
© in first from your neighborhood is the one we look to as the Leader now, 
your list of names is received we send each bo 
in the United States Army, only explained and illustrated in such a wa 
send each boy a letter explaining all about the Home Rifle 
with a thorough understanding of the matter and organize. 

| is sent, we include a captain’s sword FREE for the boy 

Oo 


patriotism and enterprise. 


fo-day without fail. 


drill regulations for each member. 


Eve bo | who organizes a company, gets, in addition, a beautiful sword Free! 


| 


Our Generous Offer 


This offer is not confined to any one locality, but is open to 
all boys, giving each neighborhood an opportunity to enroll a 
company and demonstrate its patriotism and respect for the flag. 
It also gives the boys a chance to gain a knowledge of the regular 
United States Army drills. Every village and hamlet, no matter 
how small, may have a boy's militia of its own, to take part in 
all the celebrations, adding pleasure and dignity to parades on 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Washington, Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley birthday celebrations, and all public ceremoni¢s. In ad- 
dition to this the drills and marches are great fun in themselves. 
When our HOME RIFLE CLUBS turn out with cap (“H. R. C.” in 
gold letters), blue uniform, white belt, Zouave red stockings and 
arifle that shoots—the captain with a sword which we presented 
him—they are truly an inspiring sight and one to make any com- 
Our headquarters are in Washington, D, C., the 


Other boys in your locality will be 
reading this at the same time you are, 
so do not delay your Iist, but make it out 
Lists of names of | 
boys whom you think will Join, and all 
appl;cations should be addressed to 


ras 


eee 


‘A Captain, with a company of the famous Home 


| 

| 

© - 
Hundreds of BOYS, living in towns, villages, cities and hamlets in 

all parts of the country, are, under our instructions, organizing companies of 

the Home Rifle Club. We want an organizer in every neighborhood. We give 

_§ everything needed, which includes a FULL UNIFORM, RIFLE and book of 

| | the full outfit. 

| 

| 


Rifles, Uniforms @ Drill Books 


Department 7, 


BE A CAPTAI 


The best feature is that we are donating 


What WE Do. 


We do notask the boys who organize these HOME RIFLE CLUBS 
to spend one penny. There are lots of boys in the country, how- 
ever, who would sit down and write us to send them the full out- 
fit, then, when it arrives, never do anything to deserve it. We 
want our RIFLE CLUBS to appreciate the equipment, become a 
credit to the community, learn to drill well and parade on Nation- 
al Holidays, etc. While the boys are learning to march, by fol- 
lowing the directions given in the illustrated drill books, which 
are sent free, one for each boy, as soon as your application is re- 
ceived, they will be doing a little work for us in their locality. 
This work every patriotic Mother and Father will be glad to have 
them do. In the meantime, with your application on file, we 
shall be getting the equipment ready. Then as soon as the reports 
are in.from the boys, the company will be fully equipped and 
uniformed by us without costing you a single cent. 


and later as Captain. Remember as soon as 
y FREE, a fully illustrated book giving rules of drill, the same as used 
y that boys can easily learn them. 
Club, so that after reading over you can all get together 
When company is formed and.last of the equipment 

who sends us the list of names, in recognition of his 
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Headquarters Home Rifle Clubs, 
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Rifle Clubs, in uniform. 


WITHOUT 
MONEY. 


We also 


Washington, D. C. 
e 


i 


% 
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Au correspondence for this department should 
be addressed ‘‘Editor of Lyceum," care of AMER- 
ICAN BOY, Detroit, Mich. Do not expect per- 
sonal answers, and do not look for your ideas 
in this department too quickly, Copy is pre- 
pared.a month or more in advance of the date 
of publication, and plans are laid for several 
months in advance, But the editor wants you 
to write, giving your needs, your likes and dis- 
likes, reports of debates and prize-speaking con- 
-.ests. He will answer your questions and will 
meet your needs as far as space and the general 
plan of the department will allow. 


Question. 


Resolved, That trusts are likely to do 
more harm than good. 


General References. 


Aff.—J. S. Jean, rusts, Pools and 
Corners;” H, D. Lloyd, “Wealth Against 
Commonwealth.” 

Neg.—S. C. T., 
Their UWses and 
“Trusts and Industrial 
the U. S.,”’ Chap. VIII. 

Magazine articles presenting the latest 
phases of the question: e 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, Sept. 6. 1902— 
The President on Trusts; Sept. 13, Trusts 
and Socialism; Sept. 20, Constitutional 
Amendment; -Nov. 15, Mr. Cleveland on 
Trusts; Nov. 29, Remedies for Evils: Jan. 
17, 1903, Senator Hoar’s Anti-Trust Bill; 
Jan, 24, Anti-Trust Bills; April 25, The 
President and Trusts. 

INDEPENDENT—July 17 and Aug. 28, 
1902, The President on Trusts: Sept. 4, 
How Trusts Stifle Initiative; Dec. 4. Men- 
ace of Trusts; Jan. 15, 1903, Trust Evils; 
Feb. 5, Legislation, 

NATION—Oct. 9, 1902, New Kind of 
Trust; Oct. 16, Secretary Shaw’s Consola- 
tions; Oct. 23, Evil of Over-Capitaliza- 
tion; Nov, 22, Trust Problem; Dec. 18, 
Good Trusts and Bad, 
OUTLOOK—May 24, 
in’ a Nutshell; Sept. 6, President and 
Trusts; Sept. 13, Sept. 27 and Oct. 18, 
Trust Problems; Nov. 15, One Remedy; 
Dec. 138, Congress and Trusts; Jan. 17, 
1903, Trust Problems. 


ARENA—July, 1902, Steel Trust; Oct., 


‘ A Wy 


Dodd, “Combinations, 
Abuses; Evon Halle, 
Combinations in 


™~ 


r 


1902, Steel Trust 


wv 


Co-operation; Jan., 1908, Labor and 
Trusts. 
Ce NTURY—Jan., 1903, Sugar Trust; 


March, Tobacco Trust. 


NO, AM. REV.—Dec., 
Publicity? 


WORLD'S WORK—Oct., 1902, President 


1902, Wh&t Is 


Roosevelt. on “Trusts; Nov., Trusts as 
Their Makers View Them; Dec., Trust 
Legislation. 

AFFIRMATIVE. 


Trusts are harmful to society: 

1. They are an economic evil, They limit 
production. They destroy competi- 
tfon by absorbin large producers, 
by crushing small ones (McClure’s, 
Oct’, 1902, to May, 1903). They raise 
prices arbitrarily. 

2. They-are a social evil, Individual en- 
terprise is discouraged. Independent 
producers are crushed. Tyranny is 
practiced. Unscrupulous power used. 
(See McClure’s “Standard Oil Co.’’) 
Wealth concentrated in hands of a 
few. Gambling and speculation are 
encouraged. They interfere in pol- 
ities, city, state and national. Their 
methods are illegal, as is shown by 
the Sherman act, and the recent 

> merger decision. Cases of bribery 


are notorious, 


Se me 
- DOCTOR.ON FOOD 


Experimented on Himself. 


A physician of Galion, O., says: . “For 
the last few years I have been a sufferer 
‘from indigestion and although I have 
used various remedies and prepared foods 
% with some benefit it was not until I tried 
~ Grape-Nuts that I was completely cured. 
“As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, 
very nutritious and is digested and as- 
similated with very little effort on the 
part of the digestive organs. As a nerve 
food and restorer it has no equal, and as 
such is especialiy adapted to students and 
other brain workers. It contains the 
elements necessary for the building of 
nerve tissue and by so doing maintains 
an equilibrium of waste and repair. 

“Tt also enriches the blood by giving an 
increased number of red blood corpus- 
eles and in: this way strengthens all the 
organs, providing a vital fluid made more 
nearly. perfect. I take great pleasure in 
recommending its “se to my patients for 
I value it as a food and know it will 
benefit all who use it.’ Name furnishe 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
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8. The climax of harmful results is suf- 
fered by the consumer. Prices are 
Kept higher to pay interest on water- 
ed stock. Local industries are abol- 
ished. Supply and prices are regu- 
lated to suit the desire of those in 
control. “It is easy to be genérous 
with other people’s money.” When 
the trust baron wishes to make a 
Christmas present of a million dol- 
lars, he “squeezes” a little harder on 


the prices and the people pay the 
advanced price. “No matter who 


dances, the consumer must pay the 
fiddler.”’ 


NEGATIVE. 


Trusts promote the welfare of society: 
1. They are of economic value, By de- 
creasing cost of production, By de- 
creasing wastefulness of competi- 
tion. By improved methods in pro- 
duction and _ transportation. (No. 
Am. Rev., Feb., 1883). By steadying 
the labor market. By lowering prices 
of products while at the same time 
increasing wages of labor, 
2. Industrial crises are prevented by 
trusts. By preventing over-produc- 
tion. By wide distribution of wealth. 


Institute wf Waterville, Maine and Hebron 
Academy, was won by the Coburn team. The 


question for debate was: ‘‘Resolved: That when- 
ever in the event of continued democratic vio- 
lence lives and property are not adequately pro- 
tected by a State, it is for the public good that 
the President. should have the power to afford 
protection without the application of the State 
for federal aid.’’ 

The judges announced that the debates on both 
sides were equal to those of college students. 
The large audience at times became intensely 
excited. 

Of the five annual debates between’ these 
schools, Hebron has won three and Coburn two. 


**The School a Symbol of Our Re= 
a -public.’’ 


By Edwin Hubbell Chopin, Clergyman, Orator, Author. 


I would select as a symbol of our Re- 
public whatever represents the privilege 
of free thought; and, as a sign and in- 
strument of this, I would point to some 
district schoolhouse, rough, weather- 
worn, standing in some bleak corner of 
New York or New Hampshire, through 
whose windows the passer-by eatches the 
confused hum of recitation, or at whose 
door he sees children of all conditions 
mingling in motley play. Of all condi- 
tions so far as external peculiarities go, 
but of one condition as the recognized 
possessors of an immortal mind. Those 
who have helped mould the Republic 
have clearly seen that although intelli- 
gence is not the foundation of national 
greatness (for there is something deeper 
than that), still it is the discerning and 
directing power upon which depends the 
right use even of moral elements. . They 
have scouted the notion that there is any 
ultimate evil in diffused knowledge, any 
such thing as “dangerous truth,” and 
have affirmed that the pest way to win- 


DEBATING TEAM OF COBURN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 


LEwIs W. Dunn, Bay E. 


Trust stock is sold in the open mar- 
ket. Number of stockholders among 
the employes of trusts has increased 


enormously. Difficulties between 
labor and capital will thus be pre- 
vented. 


3. Trusts are the natural result of our 
industrial conditions, Individual ef- 
fort stimulated. Losses from compe- 
tition and poor administration of old 
methods accumulate as surplus. of 
new methods. These vast accumu- 
lations enable us to hold the markets 
of the world. TruSts would suffer 
most from “hard times,” hence all 
forces are working together for 
industrial supremacy. 


Club Notes. 


Senator Frye presided at the Bates-Boston Uni- 
versity Law School debate on May 4. The ques- 
tion was: ‘‘Resolved, That state boards of arbi- 
tration should be created to settle all industrial 
dispates between employers and employes.’’ 

The second annual debate for the Amherst cup 
was won by Andrew Raymond Robertson, of 
Springfield, Mass.. on the question, ‘‘Resolved, 
That Labor Unions Should Be Compelled to In- 
corporate.’ The Springfield Club in Amherst 
presented this cup, to be debated for annually, 
the winner to have his name engraved on it. Six 
debaters are chosen by the school and the club 
selects the question for debate. 

' The annual debate between the Coburn Classical 


EsTEs ARTHUR E. WINSLOW. 


now the false from the true is to equip 
and set going the intellectual machine 
by which God has ordained that the work 
shall be done. It has been felt that if 
the State can properly extend its in- 
fluence anywhere beyond the restrictive 
limits of evil or the punishment of overt 
wrong, if anywhere it may exercise a 
positive influence for good, it is here, 
where it does not interfere on the one 
hand with those outward pursuits which 
should be left to individual choice, nor 
on e other, with those inward sancti- 
ties “which pertain to conscience and to 
God; it is here, in that region of our 


personality from which we can discern” 


our duty and fill our place. For the 
intellect is the most neutral of all our 
qualities. 

Man is swayed by the animal propensi- 
ties of his nature; he is swayed by the 
moral and religious elements of his na- 
ture, but the intellect, by itself, is not a 
motive power. It is a light, and no one 
will object to its being kindled, except 
those who by that objection virtually 
confess that they fear the light. And 
this work of kindling is just what the 
State purposes to do for the child, leaving 
his religious convictions to such helps as 
conscience has chosen, and his position 
in life to the decision of crcumstances. 
There is no way in which it can show so 
much impartiality, and exercise prac- 
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| tically the most essential conception of 
| freedom; for thus it recognizes a com- 
mon inheritance—the possession of mind 
—something which is of more importance 
than any external condition; something 
on which rests the claim of human free- 
| dom; for the charter of man’s liberty is 
i his soul, not his estate. 

It says to the poorest child, “You are 
rich in this one endowment, before which 
all external possessions grow dim. No 
piled-up wealth, no social station, no 
throne, reaches as high as that spiritual 
Plane upon which every human being 
stands by virtue of his humanity. And 
from that plane, mingling now in the 
common school with the lowliest and the 
lordliest, we give you the opportunity to 
ascend as high as you may. We put into 
your hands the key of knowledge, leav- 
ing your religious convictions, ‘with 
which we dare not interfere, to your 
chosen guides. So far as.the intellectual 
path may lead, it is open to you. Go 
free!” And when we consider the great 
principles which are thus practically 
confessed; when we consider the vast 
consequences which grow out of this, I 
think that little district schoolhouse 
|dilates, grows splendid, makes our 
hearts beat with admiration’ and. grat- 
itude, makes us resolve that at all events, 
that must stand; for indeed it is one of 
the noblest smbols of the Republic, a sign 
and instrument of a great people having 
great power. : 


“Beat ’em all” 


‘King’ and ‘Prince’ Air Rifles 


A choice of names— 
no difference iu merit. 


Made in the factory where the first Air-Gun was 
born. The perfected achievement of the inventor 


of the air rifle. The handsomest, the handiest, the 
Strongest, the most accurate shooting air rifles in the 
world, Gun-like guns which never disappoint. 
uine steel barrel; rounded walnut stock with pistol 
grip and trigger guard; handsomely nickeled and 
polished, all partsinterchangeable; shoots B. B. drop 
shot or darts. Both single shotand repeaters, Ph 
what the boys and girls require: Full of fun without 
danger. 
The “King or “Prince” Single Shot Air Rifle fice 
The “King"' or ‘Prince Repeating Air Rifle $1.05 
The *'Queen"’ Take Down Single Shot Air Kifle £2.00 
This is the fimest Air Rifle made. Comes packed 
in fancy boxes, 4 inches wide, 14 inches long. 
The “Chicago” Single-Shot Air Rifle .,........$2.00 
The first and only breach loading Air Rifle 
made in the world, 
Your dealer can supply you, if he will 
not ORDER DIRECT. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co, 


Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


HELPS IN ; 
DEBATE and DECLAMATION 
461 pages. 1 ae tee ot OL.50 


Pros and Cons ff! pases. tm 


Topics. Rules for conducting Debate, 


Briefs for Debate 73 pases. Giving 


Important Questions with References. 
An excellent work. ..........ccccccccseee 


How to Conduct a Debate, :50 
Chairman’s Assistant, »50 
Lyceum Night and Declamation Day, 


A Monthly Magazine for Debaters and 60 
. 


Speakers, Best published. 10 Nos. in year, 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Copious 
ides of 


ADDRESS: 


Earn a WATCH 


Any Boy or Gir] can earn one of these 
handsome and_ reliable Watches in 
one day by selling 18 packages of 
Bluing, 10c. each. 24 washings to a 
package. Easy to sell because it fs 
the strongest and best made. No 
jy money in advance.. We send you the 
oods; you sell them and remit us 
1.80 and we will send the beautiful 
watch prepaid. Your choice of 100 
premiums. ~ rite us to-day. 
WISEMAN BLUING C@., 
1120 Vine Street, Burlington, Ta 


LATEST NOVELTY IN FOB CHAINS 


LATE 

Léather Fob Chains, 5% inches long, seven interlock- 
ing links with centre strip, made entirely of genuine 
Calf eat er, has Stirrup or Horseshoe ornaments 
(niékel)? *Néatest thing in the line of Leather Fobs on 
the market. Mailed postpaid on receipt of Twenty-five 
cents. With each Fob we ‘4! Fire Free of Charge one 
of our steel net ee Nal Files. CHESTER 
A. NORTON, 148 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


| Earn a watoh, ring, knife or lock and key bracelet hy 


selling ~ yi ins at 5 cts. each. Bond. ne pagney, a el 
ep ry ‘ B. Dresser, Mfr.. Dept. A. 7 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOYMAKER ites Great 
Tells how to make all kinds toys, boats, guns, traps, etc.; 
| 200 95 made plain, By return mail, 10c. stamps or 


silver, Your name in ‘Our Boys’ Exchange,” 10c. Eagle 
Claw Fish Trap, 8c. Send for our offer of one free, 
| AB. LEVE, Box 495, SYRAOUSE, N. Y, 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LACROSSE TEAM. 


Captain Oliver in the center in shirt sleeves. 


It is characteristic of the white boy 
that he should borrow a game from the 


Indian, learn it thoroughly and then 
beat the original player by sheer force 
of superior head work. This is the his- 
tory of lacrosse to date. The Red Man’s 
exciting sport has traveled across the 
ocean. British schoolboys have found it 
good, and now the singular spectacle is 
to be seen of a lacrosse team from the 
Oxford and Cambridge universities com- 
ing to this country, the cradle of the 
lacrosse player, to try for international 


honors in the game that once belonged .- 


pa ata to the original owners of this 
and. 

Lacrosse has always been popular with 
the Canadians and the boys of this coun- 


try have regarded it with increasing 
interest of late. Since the challenge to 
the British university students was 


accepted and the assurance given that 
a team from abroad would lend an inter- 
national] flavor to the game, lacrosse has 
boomed here as never before, and all 
the colleges have organized clubs for the 
ree purpose of encouraging its play- 
ng. 

The Britons will reach New York June 
15 and will meet the Harvard team June 
16. At least that is the present arrange- 
ment. The lacrosse men of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania are trying to induce 
the Harvard players to change the date 
to a week later so as to allow of Penn- 
sylvania playing the Englishmen first, 
on account of the earlier closing of the 
U, of P. The lacrosse season proper will 
open with a game between the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkin3 
University, of Baltimore, On April 4. 
On June 4 Toronto will play the red 


and blue on Franklin field, Philadele 
phia. Games will also be played between 
University of Pennsylvania and Harvard, 
Cornell, Columbia, Lehigh, Swarthmore, 


AN UNDERHAND THROW. 


Hobart and College City of New York. 
and Stephens and Thistle, of Canada. 
There will, therefore, be plenty of excite- 
ment in the lacrosse field this season. 
Lacrosse must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. As played by the American col- 
lege boy it is essentially’the same gama 
as was originally played by the Canadian 
Indians. Its simplicity is one of its 
greatest charms. There are no technical- 
ities in the game, as in baseball. No 
brute force is necessary to win a point. 
It is as clean cut a game as any played 


and yet it is most exciting to watch and 
by no means a game that any delicately- 
constituted boy should select, for it 
requires such a blending of skill, speed 
and endurance that really first-class 
players are few and far between. 

We describe the game in'a few words 
for the benefit of any one who has never 
seen it played: The goals are placed 
about 125 yards apart. These goals are 
poles, six feet high, placed in the ground 
with a distance of six feet between them. 
Each team has its own goal and the sole 
object of the opposing players is to keep 
the ball from being shot between their 
own goal posts and to do their best to 
send it through the goal posts of the 
other team. One man stays at the goal 
post, the place of most danger. The 
skirmishers play forward, each man 
being paired off with an opposing man 
and the orders being that he hangs on 
to that particular opponent until he sees 
that he can do well by ignoring him, as 
in the case of a general scrimmage. The 
ball is passed by means of the sticks, 
from which the game takes its name of 
lacrosse. A clever player can throw the 
ball a tremendous distance from the net 
of his stick, but in general play it is not 
often that the player has time to balance 
himself for a long throw before the 
opposing players are on to him like a 
pack of wolves. Passing is therefore the 
most frequently used method of getting 
the ball into the other team’s territory. 
The game calls for unusual skill in the 
art of dodging. A player will some- 
times carry the ball to within throwing 
distanee of the goal by cleverly eluding 
all opposition, while holding the sphere 
in the net of his stick. As this man runs 
with the ball it is the business of the 
opponents to try and beat it from his 
net with their own sticks. In the ex- 
citement of a match game it is more 
frequently the anatomy of the player 
that feels the force of the blows than 
the unsympathetic stick. 

The beauty of lacrosse to the spectator 
is that, like polo, association football, 
baseball and similar games, the.play is 
always within view. The lacrosse 
players are continually on the run, their 
sticks are raised and lowered by turns 
as the game progresses, and the interest 
never flags, for the goal is seldom safe, 
and the picturesque nature of the scrim- 
mages appeals to all classes of sport lovers. 


The game begins by the ball being 
started in the middle of the field at a 
signal from the referee. One player 
catches it on his stick as it comes 
hurling through space, perhaps by leaping 
four feet into the air and extending his 
stick to the limit of his reach, as Free- 
land. the manager of the University of 
Pennsylvania team, is seen doing in the 
accompanying unique snapshot. With 
his own team helping him he rushes the 
ball towards the enemy’s territory. Hard 
pressed. he is forced to pass the ball to 
one of his own men, who catches it on 
the edge of the crowd, dodges an 
opponent who tries to strike the ball 
from the net and rushes for the goal. He 
is stopped, but not before he has thrown 
the ball straight for the goal posts. The 
waiting goalkeeper, placed there for just 
that purpose, catches it on his net, and 
being able to take his time over the 
throw sends it far down the field, beyond 
the struggling players in the center, out 
of harm’s way for the moment at least. 
If the game is played as it should be, a 
waiting player catches the ball as it 
comes to earth and again the running 
tactics are repeated. When a goal is 
scored the teams change sides so that 


any advantage of wind or light may be } 


equally shared. 

Quick, snappy work is essential] to suc- 
cess in lacrosse. It is a game that the 
American boy should excel in, for cer- | 
tainly slowness is not one of his failings. 
Were it not for the fact that the much 
talked of sluggishness of the British 
nature has been most singularly conspic- 
uous by its absence whenever British 
athletes have taken the field against our 


boys, it would be safe to predict that 
the visiting team from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will be soundly beaten’ in the 
lacrosse games. The race is not always 
to the swift, however, and it is not well 
for our college boys to depend too much 
on their native activity. Skill counts 
for much and hard practice should be the 
order of the day if we are to beat the 
Britishers. : 


Active Exercise Made President 
Roosevelt Strong and Healthy. 


President Roosevelt as a boy was quite 
frail and puny. He was well along in 
his teens before his family ceased to 
worry about him. Once in college, how- 
ever, he took to athletic sports as closely 


as he did his books and was_ soon a 
strong, healthy young man. His ranch 
life, after leaving college, still further 


developed him until he became as rugged 
and enduring as a man born and raised 
on the plains. Mr. Roosevelt was spe- 
cially fond of boxing during his college 
days—the same as his boys are now— 
and has always kept in practice. During 
his term as Governor he also took in- 
structions in wrestling. William Carlin, 
one of the best known athletes in New 
York, and at one time a famous oars- 
man, was his teacher. 

“He is a doughty little man,” said Mr. 
Carlin one day after an hour in the gym- 


nasium with the Governor, “and can give | 


‘EVERY BOY 


any man plenty of exercise. The Gov- 
ernor likes the catch-as-catch-can game 
and is as quick as a flash in getting his 
holds, he still clings to the favorite 
western style of wrestling—cross but- 


tocks—and it is a hold he uses most dex- 
terously.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


FREELAND, ORAOK U. OF P. LACROSSE PLAYER, | 
MAKING A HIGH OATOH. 


Notes. 


E. W. SUMMERS, Sumpter, Ore., tells of the 
fine times the boys of his town have coasting. 
The hill is just in front of their schoolhouse. 
They have great long, broad sleds, each holding 
about twenty persons. They have fun also ski 
riding, coming down the mountain side as fast 
as an express train. GEORGE W. ANDRUS, 
Thomas, N. D., wants to know how to catch 
muskrats. See the illustrated article on traps 
in the December, 12, AMERICAN BOY for a 
device to catch muskrats. He says muskrats 
in a small creek, two and one half feet deep, 
near his home, are plentiful.—L, Y. PAINTER, 
LaGrange, Mo., wants to know what kind of 
traps, are best for catching sparrows.—JOHN 
EVANS, Riverton, Neb., made two eight-foot | 
balloons according to the directions given in the 
July number of THE AMERICAN BOY. He 
says: ‘‘They both went up fine. The first one | 
was too light at the bottom and burned up when 


it was about a quarter of a mile high, but the | ~— 


second sailed out of sight.’’ He also made a | 
desk and varnished it, after the directions given 
in THE AMERICAN BOY.—THOMAS HONNA- 
HAN, JR., San Luis, Obispo, Cal., is something | 
of an athlete and gives some points on running, | 
He says: ‘‘For short distance runs you should 
run continual bursts of forty or fifty yards, and 
should run with a man who is better than you 
are so that you will learn how to start quick 
and work hard. Two or three times a week is 
enough for practice. Running alone makes one 
sluggish and one can never tell whether he is 
doing good work or not. Don’t smoke while 
training. It will be better if you do not smoke 
or drink at all. Take a brisk rub-down after 
running, and if you get a pain in your side stop 
practice at once.’’ After running he says it 
would be well to take a brisk walk. He gives 
us his records, but as he does not give his age 
they do not prove of special interest. 


| 
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HITS THE MARK 


in every sense of the word. 
The New Hamilton No. 19, 
22-caliber rifle, is practically 
our No. 15 greatly enlarged 
and improved. It is in every 
respect an ideal weapon for 
small game and target 
practice, 
Absolutely accurate, strong 
and durable, chambered for 
both short and long R. F. 
cartridges Rapid loading and self-ejecting 
mechanism, Weight only 2 lbs. 


PRICE ONLY $2.00 


Our No. 15 mode! is a smaller rifle for 
smaller folk, beautifully finished, ac- 
curate, light, strong and serviceable— 
a perfect little Hamilton—@1.50. Ask 
your dealer—if he cannot supply you 
with a Hamilton, don’t accept some 
other make, but send us the price of 


|| rifle you want and we will express it, 


prepaid, Writefor illustrated details— 
they are free. 


The Hamilton Rifle Co., Pox 10, Plymouth, Mich. 


who plays the 
game of base ball 
should buy a 
ony of Spald- 

ing’s Athletic Library for March (No. 173). 


HOW TO 


PLAY BASE BALL 


BY T. H. MURNANE, 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


| HOW TO BAT—By Napoleon Lajoie. 

HOW TO RUN BASES | By Jack Doyle. 

| How TO PITCH—By Cy Young. 

| CURVE PITCHING—By Cy Young, James J. Callahan, 
Frank Donohue, William Dinneen, Charlie Nichols 
and Victor Willis, ‘ 

HOW TO CATOH—By M. J. Kittridge and others. 


y Da) 
* 
MATHEWSON’s HieH IN-BALL. 
Catalogue will be sent to any address free, 


AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
9 Park Place, New York. 


Catcher’s Mitt. It doesn’t cost much and 
lasts for years. The *D & M” Mitts, Gloves. 
Balls, Bats, Masks, etc., are known an 
used everywhere. Ask your dealer. Look 
for the “pointer” trade-mark. 


Catalogue Sent FREE. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., - Plymouth, N. H. 


ELECTRIC 
type DYNAMO. 
3 OP ys 42 MOTOR 
No. 33; 300 att Dynamo and Parts. 


Will light 4 Incandescent Lamps, drive 
otor or run small Machine Shop. May 


be used to charge Storage Batteries. 


All ready to be wound and put together. Has 
6-section commutation; carbon brushes; 44-inch 


steel shaft; brass bearings; shunt-wound; s 
23,000 revolutions, 50 volts; 3¢-horse 
also be used as Motor. Price $14.00. 
Send for complete catalogue. Dyna- 
mos, Motors, Castings ‘and. Finished 
Parts for Dynamos, Gas Engines, Etc. 


L. W. GILLESPIE, Electrical Supplies 
@ 221 E. 4th St., Marion, Indiana, 
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Advertisements Here Pay 


Ohe Boy 


THE AMERICAN BOY offers twelve prizes of 
Two Dollars each for the best Amateur Photo- 
graph received during the twelve months in the 
year, one prize for each month, also a second prize 
each month, of one dollar, for the next best photo- 
graph, the competition to be based upon the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photoarsph. The contest is open to subscrib- 
ers only. Photographs will be returned if stamps 
are sent for the purpose. All photographs enter- 
ed in the contest and not prize winners will be 
subjeet to our use unless otherwise directed by 
the sender, and fifty cents will be paid for each 
photograph that may be used, the pha pnhoto- 
graphs in any event to be our own, without.further 
payment thanthe payment of the prizes. Write 
on the back of the photograph its title, with a. 
description of the picture, and the full name and 
address of the contestant, who in every case must 
be the artist who took the picture. 


Grrteceeeecsocecsovooe 


Dr. Hugo Erichsen, New Editor. 


Dr. Hrichsen assumes the editorship of 
this department of THE AMERICAN 
BOY with a rare distinction—the recom- 
mendation of his predecessor. In addi- 
tion to this, he is comménded by a long 
list of contributions to photographic lit- 
erature that app@ared in the pages of 
the Photographie Timés, Anthony's 
Photographic Bulletin, Wilson’s Photo- 
graphic Magazine, Outdoor Life, The Pro- 
fessional Photographer, thé American 
Amateur Photographer, the Photo-Era, 
and other periodicals. His practical ex- 
perience in photography is attested by 
silver and bronze medals won in open 
competitions and a first prize diploma 
awarded him by the Detroit Camera Club, 
of which he was the first president. 

WM. C. SPRAGUE, 
Managing Editor. 


eo 


Fresh Air in Dark-RKooms. 


Dark-rooms are generally narrow 
quarters, particularly the dark-rooms of 
amateur photographers. When the air 
becomes bad, from being breathed over 
and over again, it brings on a headache, 
and this causes a decrease in the power 
to judge results correctly. To get out, 
one is apt to hurry matters; the develop- 
ing is not carried far enough; the fixing 
is not thorough; the washing is short- 
ened. No wonder that under such con- 
ditions results are unsatisfactory, All 
this can be prevented by putting on 
some kind of a ventilator. A contrivance 
recommended by a photographic journal 
consists of an upright box about a foot 
deep and six inches square, having pro- 
jecting in the inside thin pieces of tin 
or wood, stopping the light but admit- 
ting the air. ~Let the slats be blackened, 
and then the little light that enters will 
do no harm. Placed en the top or side 
of the dark-room, there will be no more 
headaches from foul air. 


Our Portfolio. 


To the new editor the excellence of 
many of the photographs -entered in this 
month’s AMERICAN BOY contest was 
réally an agreeable surprise. He had 
éxpected—well, never mind what he haa 
expected. What he found were a lot of 
prints, of which some would have been 
creditable to professionals. Robert L. 
Hudson, of Demopolis, Ala., submitted 
a very good view of a cotton yard, show- 
ing hundreds of bales awaiting shipment; 
Edison Belt, of Fredonia. Kas., contrih- 
uted two excellent snow scenes; another 
winter scene, taken directly after a De- 
cember snowstorm, by Wayne M. Ship- 
man, at Randolph, Mass.,.also merits 


“SORRY. BUT YOU OAN’T GO,” 
First Prize Photo, by H. B, Conyers, Urbana, O. 


MEAL TIME CONSCIENCE. 
What Do the Children Drink? 


There are times when mother or father 
feeds the youngsters something that they 
know children should not have. Perhaps 
it is some rich dessert, but more often 
it is tea or coffee. Some compromise oy 
putting in so much hot water that there 
is not much tea or coffee left, but even 
that little is pretty certain to do harm. 
It leads to bigger doses. Then c.nwe the 

_ coffee ills. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot, 
food drink that you can take yourself 
and feed to your children conscious that 
it will help and strengthen and never 
hurt them. A lady of Oneida, N. Y., says: 
*T used coffee many years in spite of the 
conviction that it injured my nervous 
system and produced my nervous head- 
aches. While visiting a friend I was 
served with Postum, but it was not well 
made, still I determined to get a pack- 
age and try it myself and after follow- 
ing directions carefully the result was 
all that could be desired; a delicious 
finely- flavored, richly colored beverage. 
Since I quit coffee Postum has worked 
wonders for me, 

“My husband who always suffered from 
kidney trouble when drinking coffee 
quit the coffee and took up Postum with 
me and since drinking Postum he has 
felt stronger and better with no indi- 
eation of kidney trouble. 

“You may be sure I find it a great com- 
fort to have a warm drink at meals that 
I can give my children with a clear con- 
science that it will help them and not 
hurt them as coffee or tea would.” Name 
ad by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

Lic. 


commendation; 
playing marbles, by Fred. E. 
Viola, N. Y.. shows care in posing, de- 
velopment and printing; “My Farm Pets,’ 
by Stephen Collins, of St. Albans, Vt., is 


a picture of two boys 
Crum, of 


a noteworthy photogranh of sheep; 
“Hauling Pine Knots,” by S. A. Jackson, 
Bluff Springs, Fla., is an interesting pic- 
ture of a typical Florida ox-team; “Louis 
and His Mule,” by Felipe Flores, of St. 
Louis College, San Antonio, Tex., a 
curious »resentation of a Mexican, big 
stirrups, sombrero and all; the list of 
prints worthy of comment is closed by a 
dainty “seascape,” showing an ocean- 
going yacht in the offing, by Leon C. 
Haugh, of Baltimore. Md. A word or 
two about the photographs that failed to 
merit special mention may not be out of 
place. In isolated instances they were 
hopelessly bad and the least said about 
them the better. In some cases the ex- 
posure and development had evidently 
been normal, but printing and mounting 
defective. A few prints were fogged, that 
is to say, light-struck. But, as the editor 
had occasion to remafmk before, the great 
majority were a credit to THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY. 


The Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOY pay 
63.00 for a Photograph that is available for 
use for a FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


A King and a Camera. 

It is not every one who has authority, 
when riding on a train, to order it to 
stop long enough to take pictures of 
pleasing bits of scenery. But this is just 
what Alphonso, king of Spain, does. Be- 
fore he was crowned king he invariably, 
it is said, carried a camera, but since 
that important event he has consented 
to attend state functions without his 


beloved instrument. It is reported that 
once a bishop was trying to induce the 
photographers of some illustrated papers 
to refrain from taking pictures of the 
interior of a cathedral while services 
were in progress. The king finally ap- 
peared and, on hearing the_ bishop’s 
pleading, remarked quietly: “Senors, I 
have left my camera, outside; please fol- 
low my example.” 


American Cameras the Best. 


American camera boxes are the very 
best on the market. American lenses are 
also as good as can be made, but the 
prices in the United States are so much 
higher than in England that it is re- 
ported thet money can be saved by buy- 
ng an English or German camera, throw. 
ing the box away and putting the lens 
in a box made on this side of the At- 
lantic ocean. Of course only travelers 
in Europe can indulge in this method of 
getting a good lens. When the editor 
of the British Journal of Photography 
was viewing the, Canadian arch in Lon- 
don, in honor of the coronation of King 
Edward VII., he observed some things 
that caused him regret. During the ten 
minutes or so he was watching, he ob- 


served over a hundred exposures of 
plates made, some of them very ex- 
pensive, But what impressed him most 


was that, with few exceptions, the pho- 
tographers used American, German or 
French cameras. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Leon H. Strong: Moonlight photography re- 
quires a very long exposure; yes, a large box 
might do; no, if you let them stand in a pail 
of water for an hour, or wash them in 18 or 20 
changes of water, it will generally answer as 
well.—Lloyd McKechnie: A letter addressed to 
the American Aristotype Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 
will secure the desired information.—Harry Cun- 
kle: Use a pane of glass instead of a ferrotype 
plate. Clean carefully, dust pane with French 
chalk, which rub over pane with cotton wool. 
Squegee your print on pane, and, when thor- 
oughly dry, remove carefully by inserting point 
of knife at one corner. Follow printed direc- 
tions that accompany your paper and you will 
have no trcuble. Perhaps you do not print deep 
enough—most photos fade a little in the fixing 
bath.—I: L. Tyler: No definite time can be 
given: probably an hour would be about right.— 
Russell P. Gamage: Any good book on photogra- 
phy will apply to your camera. Your bookseller 
can get you one. For common enap-shot pic- 
tures, the largest stop should be used.—Paul T. 
Hackett: Printing on silk is such a complicated 
process that we cannot refer to it here; all of 
the standard plates are good for instantaneous 
work; J. B. Kerfoot gives the following direc- 
tions for ‘‘Silhouette Photography’’ in this year’s 
American Annual of Photography: ‘‘You require 
a plate camera and a window facing the open 
sky. Darken all other windows in the room, 


and place the sitter between the camera. and-| 


the epen window. So far as possible, cut off 
all reflected light from the shadow side of the 
face. Focus sharply at full opening and stop down 
to 64. Expose for one half second on a Carbutt 
Special Process or a Cramer Contrast plate, and 


develop with the Hydrochinone formula given he 


by the manufacturer. Carry to the utmost at- 
tainable density.’’ To dry negatives with alcohol 
is always risky.—Royal Bixby: Write to the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; they will 
provide you with directions for your ‘‘Brownie.’”* 
—Paul Grau: Your trouble cannot be remedied, 
as it is either due to under-exposure or insuf- 
ficient development. You might try an intensi- 
fier.—W. V. Hagar: Yes, the prints were toned 
long énough.—James Howe:. According to Wil- 
son’s ‘‘Cyclonedic Photography’’ your sulphide of 
ealcium should have been subjected to red heat 
before use —Olin J. Baker: Your plate reached 
us—in fragments; it was probably under-exposed. 
—Gustave Gale: Your negative was not devel- 
oped long enough, you should have waited until 
the detail had fully appeared in the faces. They 
were the important feature in the picture. Flash- 
light is a poor illuminant for portraiture; better 
stick to daylight. You might try a bromide 
print; perhaps. that will bring out the faces a 
little better.—Orlo M. Stevens: The process for 
sensitizing cloth for photographic prints is such 
a complicated one that we do not believe you 
would succeed with it. You will find it both 
cheaper and more satisfactory to buy cloth al- 
ready sensitized from the dealers in photographic 
goods.—Paul Grau: For mounting prints on glass, 
in the manner indicated, make a solution of gela- 
tine, 20 grains to every ounce of water, and 
while still warm immerse the print face down- 
wards in it; place the glass in it, and after a few 
seconds bring them into intimate contact, with- 
draw from solution, squeegee thoroughly and al- 
low to dry, 
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BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Cases 


are guaranteed for 25 years. Few 
solid gold cases will last that 
long without wearing too thin. 
to safely protect the works, If 
you want a watch case for pro- 
fection, durability and beauty, 
get the Boss with the key- 
stone trade-mark stamp 
inside. Send for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE CO., 
Philadelpaia. 


TRADE YO 


OLDCAMERA 
FOR ANEW ON 


Having a market for Old Cameras, we are in a 
position to pay you a good price in a trade, giving 
you the choice of an EASTMAN KODAK, CEN- 
TUPY, PREMO, POCO, or HAWKEYE CAMERA. 
Write to-day describing your Old Camera and tell 
us the one you would like to have, and see the 
tempting offer we will make. 
New Camera Catalogue PREE for the asking. 


THE FRANKLIN CO, 
646-650 SUPERIOR STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


PHOTO BROOCHES (0c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these prey rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 1®ets. All our Photo-Min- 
isturesare exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this Zac. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 

duce our goods and send you Free our 

Phan ill, ae of Le eter 
povelties, gents wan 

CORONA MFG. O., "3= 1275, BUSTON, MASS. 
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Do You Like Puzzles? 


We have THE BEST, only 10 QOents, Silver; 


eo. Crescent Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo, 


ward. 


EGG DRILL, BLOW- 
PIPE, EMBRYO 


CATALOGUE - 


| COLORED PLATES OF BIRDS’ EGGS, 85c postpaid, 
| CHAS. K. REED, 75 Thomas St., Worcester, Mase. 


A first-class collection of 


POPULAR TOASTS sich, *"*spis.°" patriotio 


toasts, full of vim, with catalog of Books, etc., 10¢. 
STEELE, 2218 Beech Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
tailers’ profit. Send 

t once, 


all Paper ::*.: 


Give full partioulars. SAMPLES FREE. Address 
H. BIDWELL, Dept. 46, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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A. B. 


direct from the man- 
ufactarer. 
the jobbérs and re- 


“ONDER THE OLD UMBRELLA.” 


Second Prize Photo. Name of winner not known. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Jim had overslept a little. his excitement having 
kept him awake at first, but it was oniy twilight and 
the aky was thick and heavy overhead when we took 
to the road and bent our way to the 
brook for the shiners; from there it was 
only a half hour’s walk to the 


E PLANNED our fishing trip down the 
river so often.and were disappointed 
so many times that both of us had be- 
gun to regard the event as a dim pos- 
sibility surrounded with a halo of dis- 

tant happiness, the brighter as it appeared farther and 
farther away. Once, to.be sure, we were all ready, bait 
dug, lines and hooks prepared, when a hard rain set in 
the day before and, clearing off late in the night, left 
the streams even with the banks and the water bril- 
liantly transparent as washed glass, rendering or- 
dinary luck out of the question. 

At last vacation came and with it a day that prom- 
ised much for the morrow, the horizon thick with a 
grayish haze, and overhead, thin wavelets of mist 
in faint streaks and crossbars, like a continuous but 
transparent veil. It was the day when the fisher- 
man’s instinct wakes in him and cries, ‘‘Tomorrow, 
tomorrow!” As Jim now sits in his law office and 
looks through his window upon just such a day, I 
wonder if he remembers that morning when he ran 
across the road and shouted to me that the day had 
come at last. Often to this hour when I thread the 


Bent our way to the creek. 
road by.the river driving on visits to my patients 


have I recalled that fishing trip for which we had - 


planned and longed so much. There was hardly a 
breath stirring when Jim ran into the back yard and 
shouted in glee, waving his hand to the sky. 

“It’s goin’ to rain pitchforks tomorrow,” I replied, 
“but I’m with you, Jim, just the same.” 
_ “You wait,’ he responded excitedly, wetting his 
finger in his mouth and raising it sailor-wise in the 
air. “Just a breath from the south! The very day 
coming!” Then we completed the arrangements as 
scrupulously as two generals upon the eve of a great 
campaign. The bait was dug behind Michael Finni- 
gan’s hog pen, and the small fish that we called shin- 
ers were netted in the brook below. These were left 


‘in a tub, weighted and covered with wire netting in 


the middle of the littie stream. The wind increased 
towards night and a steady pulling draft set in from 
the south. Filled with excitement and elation we 
were in bed before the sun went down. 

I was expecting the rattling of the clock, and the 
alarm need not have been more than an extra tick 
to bring-me to my feet. In an instant I had my hand 
upon the chattering gong to smother it from the 
rest of the family. My mother was already up and 
had a cup of coffee ready, some food on the table, 
and lunch for the day half prepared. It was dark as 
a pocket outside, but a damp, soft wind was drawing 
steadily from the south. “Couldn’t be a better day!” 
I cried, in high glee. “The fish will be half out of 
water to bite!” It took but a few seconds to stand 
in the tall rubber boots, and armed with the para- 
phernalia, the long spliced pole, the large basket 
now as heavy as a load of provisions could make it, 
dangling from a strap, the pail for shiners, the box 
of worms, reel, lines, a roll of brass wire, and boxes 
of assorted hooks, I stood listening to maternal ques- 
tions and injunctions while making the foregoing in- 


ventory. 


fishing grounds. Our conster- 

nation can be imagined when 

we saw the tub upon the bank, 
the wire covering hanging 
loose, and the contents gone! 

‘‘What’s to be done now?” 
exclaimed Jim. ‘Pure, mean 
cussedness! Some one must 

. have seen us!”’ 

‘*Too late to net any more. 
I'll tell you, Jim, we’ll catch 
young dace at the Gray Rock. 
They’re better than shiners 
anyway.” 

“Bad luck to it!” he cried in his wrath, swinging 
his arm over his head and down with a blow. ‘And 
a perfect day, too!” 

“Never mind, time enough, and here’s some 
thread.” 

So on our way to the river we unraveled a few 
yards of black linen, tied the small hooks upon the 
pieces, the usual resource that every fisherman has 
at hand for bait-fish. Once by the river we baited 
with small red worms, a slim branch long enough to 
reach into the swirl answering for a pole, and pa- 
tiently began the preliminaries of our day’s sport. 
It was yet too early for the small fish to bite and we 
lest an hour tempting the wary fingerlings before we 
had half a dozen in the pails; fine bait they were, 
white as silver, long as a man’s forefinger, and only 
objectionable as they were too delicate and soft for 
long use. Jim continued sniffing the mellow damp 
breeze, scowling at the sky, and condemning the ill- 
luck that kept him from the true sport. At length we 
went down the river, then up the brook a little way, 
wading the stream at the rapids, then to the river 
again, and so to the “Deep Hole” as everybody called 
it. Here trees had fallen in and the water lay still, 
very black, and sheeny with the alluring surface 
and surroundings that delight a fisherman’s heart. 
Then Jim and I breathed a sigh of satisfaction. Poles 
were unlimbered and strung, the water in the pails 
changed, and the fishing of the day began. ‘What 
a day!” was all Jim could mutter as he carefully 
threw his bait tar down stream near the shore and 
drew it skittering towards him. I had on a live bail 
and was still fishing near the huge trunk of a fallen 
elm. Three times Jim threw out, on the fourth, a 
swell in the surface gave evidence of the first bite. 
At the same time a gentle pressure upon the tip of 
my pole warned me. We had both caught pickerel 
before. Each of us played his fish and struck about 
the same time when the fish were taking the second 
run. Mine left the water first, a fine fellow, a pound 
and a half in size. We strung our prizes upon a wire 
and laid them beside a tree on the damp grass be- 
hind us—a pair of beauties. It was some time be- 
fore we had another bite, and I tried skittering, when 
suddenly Jim cried to me in a low, excited tone: 
“You killed your fish, Jack?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, still skittering busily. 

“Look back of you!” 

As I drew up the bait to throw it around my head 
glanced towards the tree and, behold, what a sight 
I saw. My pickerel was slowly and tremblingly 
moving backwards behind the tree’s great roots down 
the bank away from me. Dropping my line I jumped 
for the disappearing wire. I inspected the fish with 
hurried fingers. Although I was sure it was lifeless 
it was with a feeling of amazement that I beheld it 
was stone dead, and the discovery gave me a queer 
sensation. Laying it a little farther up on the grass, 
with some uneasiness I began. again casting upon 
the water. Soon the task took all my attention. It 
was now full day but dark and lowering with a dull, 
heavy atmosphere; every breath of wind was laden 
with moisture that hung over and around us. 

“A day like this fish ought to be crazy to bite,” I 
said to Jim; my bait was getting soft and too loose 
to trust for a bite. When I was drawing in the 
hook to put on another dace I was arrested by a 
warning word from my companion. 
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Our consternation can be imagined. 
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“There goes the fish!” 

Behind us a marvel to see, the pickerel was again 
in motion! WasIina dream? I cast a rapid glance 
at the distant apple trees dark in the heavy air, 
at the chattering ripples up the river, at Jim who 
stood pole in hand in wide-mouthed wonder—it took 
but the briefest-instant, yet it assured me that ‘1 
had my senses and that what was transpiring before 
my eyes was a reality. The sense of the unknown 
and the unknowable haunts every one and the sud- 
den evidence of a mysterious agency startles us. 
Although as a boy I could go through-a cemetery in 
the dead of night without a flutter of nerves, this 
inscrutable event affected me as nothing I fad ever 
experienced before. Here were fish dead as smelts, 
nevertheless actually.in motion, moving, edging away 
from me! Could I believe my eyes, this very fish 
that I positively knew was dead, twice made sure 
of, was slowly creeping, wriggling, and slipping along, 
descending with a curious gliding motion behind the 
projecting roct of the tall elm. I repeated it to my- 
self, “The fish must be dead!” My flesh began to 
creep and a shiver went over me. 
It was uncanny, fearful to think 
of and a suggestion arose within 
me—‘Spirits!” 

I ran to the spot, snatched the 
wire, 
looked around the tree, and saw 
—nothing! The tall grass below 
was motionless; no break or 
motion in its uneven surface, no 
indication of an animal, not even 
a hint of a spiritual presence. 
Despite the mystery of the cir- 
cumstance I felt there must be 


13 tion for the phenomenon, but to 
say that I was dumbfounded is 
expressing it lightly. Here were 
dead fish suddenly endued with 
vtality and wriggling away in the 
very semblance of life. 

“That puts me up a stump!” 
said I, and Jim was as much 
amazed and puzzled as I. 

“You will have to look after 
them, I’m going to have a bite, 
my bait is swimming like time,’ 
said he. 

I left the fish where they had been and we resumed 
our task, except that now I hooked on a live bait, 
braced my pole by itself, and stood ready for the 
first mysterious sign, one eye upon the water and 
the tip of the pole, the other upon the resurrecting 
fish near the tree. I had not long to wait. Again 
one of the fish began to move. It had no more than 
started before I was up the bank and stood in full 
view of the ridge and the grass below it. Then | 
oroke out into a loud laugh, and as I continued Jim’s 
impatience knew no bounds. How simple are the 
explanations of the most inscrutable events! A 
great wharf rat, gray and savage in appearance, 
slunk away with the gliding motion of a snake as I 
came into view by tHe tree above the rollifig surface. 

But Jim had little time to laugh or comment, for 
his pole tip went down with the steady, heavy sweep 
of an unusual bite. 

“A monstrous bite!” I said to him half under my 
breath. 

It must be one of the “old settlers” for which the 
fisherman is always waiting. Jim was no tyro and 
now he played his fish well. Before he struck he 
drew up all the slack, reeled in taut, and took posi- 
tion so as to swing the fish in a gliding sweep to the 
bank. It came out floundering and threshing, to our 
surprise not a pickerel but what we boys called a 
bullhead, strictly speaking a horned pout, a great 
one indeed, black and lively, a two-pounder beyond 
question. All fish except the pure vegetarians will 
occasionally take live bait, for this reason the sport 
of fishing has not only the excitement of catching 
unwary prey but also great uncertainty over its 
nature. 

We kept on up and down the stream at this place 
until about noon with only one or two half pounders 
to show for it, then on Jim’s suggestion we packed 
up and wended our way farther down stream to an- 
other deep hoie where we used to have good luck 
getting pickerel. Here we fished two mortal hours in 
every manner without the first indication of a pick- 
erel bite. Being soon tired of the monotony I took 
out two throw lines with heavy sinkers upon the 
ends and hooks strung above them, baited up with 
worms and pieces of bait-fish, and threw them into 
the muddiest looking spot. In this way I added an 
ee] and two fair sized dace. Jim turned up his nose 
at this style of fishing, there wasn’t life enough in it 
to suit his taste, but I was after fish as well as sport. 

We ‘had been thus employed for some time, Jim 
carefully watching his bait and I attending to my 
pole set with a live shiner of which we had caught 
several near the mouth of the brook before leaving 
it, and my eye was going back and forth from the 
poie to tke lines that slanted to the water from the 
split tops of two slender twigs, when I heard Jim 
break into my absorbed silence. “‘Hi! Jack,” said 
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“What luck?” he in- 
quired. 


and drawing in the fish 


some sound and rational explana- _ 
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he, “look, see there,’ and he motioned down the 
stream with his head. Sure enough it was a sight to 
interest any fisherman. There stood old Jim Lowell, 
a tall, iank, weather-beaten veteran, the paragon of 
the fishing craft.- To our boyish eyes he was as great 
a hero of the rod and line as Isaac Walton himself. 
The air of mystery that enveloped his movements, 
his marvelous good luck in all weather and upon all 
the streams, his reticence in talking about his re- 
cent achievements colored by the glowing tales of 
sport thirty years ago with which he regaled our 
excited imaginations, made the personage who en- 
rolled himself in the town directory as “Jim Lowell, 
fisherman,” lhke one of the interesting characters of 
romance. And when we mentioned Jim Lowell it 
was with the same inilection of voice that we used 
in speaking cf George Washington, P. T. Barnum, 
Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Goodwin, the minister, and 
other inflvential persons. 

Where Jim and I had fished so zealously without 


. avail stood Jim Lowell like a statue, his line swing- 


ing into the water with half the usual motion, the 
bait alighting like a fish after a leap and skipping 
and dancing upon the surface, sinking in exhaustion 


‘to rise in spurts again like a festive youngster en- 


joying its first outing abroad, only a slight motion 
of the wrist causing all that tempting and tantaliz- 
ing play. There! A ripple appeared.a rod long and 
a desperate plunge at the very brink proved his 
skill. With the nicest judgment, without a reel, an 
easy swing of tue native bamboo pole brought forth 
a glistening fish, a pound pickerel-—all in the same 
quiet, unrestrained manner. After Jim had landed 
another he swung slowly along to us. 

“What luck?” he inquired in his usual sententious 
style. We showed him our catch and he nodded be- 
tween his vigorous chewings of tobacco. We asked 
him what he had caught, standing by him in some 
awe, 

“A few littie uns. Neo fish nowadays.” 

“What do you call them,” saideJim, pointing down 
stream. 

“Pretty much kctched out, a little one here and 
there.” 

“Can we see?” 

Jim Lowell slowly undid the cover of his large 
dilapidated fish basket and revealed a collection of 
“little uns” that would make the eyes of any fisher- 
man sparkle and his heart glad. We turned to our 
poles with a heavy sense of our own incompetence 
and inexperience, and Jim Lowell went quietly up 
the stream. ; . 

It was about an hour later when Jim had a bite, 
an ordinary every day bite, as he explained after- 
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wards; the fish acted no differently than any other 
when masticating the bait. When Jim struck, ah! 
then came the revelation. It must be a wonderful 
stroke of luck. The line whizzed out in rioting haste 
and the point of the pole went down as if it were a 
straw. I knew this was a grand fish, a rare old fel- 
low, and I watched Jim with breathless interest. 
Now and then the great fish would approach the sur- 


face and then go down and out with a mighty sweep,” 


his golden sides gleaming brightly in the dark 
water. Now he was yielding slowly and the crisis 
seemed to be past. But then, then! I fairly gasped. 
The pole parted at the top splice. It flew upwards 
with the long slack of line. “Too bad,” I groaned 


ow 


ithe: 
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Out he came upon the bank, 


in spirit, ‘the slack must have let him loose.” Jim 
was rapidly reeling in and stepping backwards. 
Again the line was taut. Dropping the pole quickly 
he drew it in hand over hand pushing it behind him, 
then he pulled in the line. The great fellow, a pick- 
erel over three pounds in weight, arose beneath his 
hand and lay upon the grass behind him. I climped 
the steep bank back of me and ran up to Jim to ex- 
amine the prize. It was a beautiful fish worthy of 
Jim Lowell himself. : 

Just then 1 cast my eye upon the water where it 
dropped off deep alongside a mossy stump. There, 
there! Two or three feet deep were four shiny 
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spots stirring with a pulsating motion back and 
forth, slowly.and regularly. 


“There’s another beauty!” I said to Jim, “and I’m 


going to snare him. Can’t trust that spliced pole. 
Lucky, there’s a fine one over there,” and I pointed 
to a tall sapling in a clump of alders behind us. In 
an instant I had it down and trimmed and my snare 
wire, the same kind of malleable brass wire that is 
used in bottling cider, was immediately fastened. A 
string went down the pole to strengthen the tip. 
With a slipknot six inches in diameter upon the yard 
and a half of gleaming wire I was ready and care- 
tully crept down to the brink. 

Below, it was a difficult matter to make out the 


white fins of the fish and his body was altogether in- 


visible. By the motion of these light spots I knew 
where the head lay and also could estimate its posi- 
tion. The depth, however, was most difficult to judge. 
The loop went down parallel to the fish, but by twist- 
ing the pole the wire took any position desired. 
Slowly, slowly descended the noose, carefully it 
moved ten inches, yes, eleven, to a position behind 
the dim white spots. My nerves were tense, I was 
calm with a fierce determination to succeed. Now 
I was ready. I half feared the wire was too high. 
Then I gave a jerk to set the noose and it rose in 
the air without resistance. The fish, indeed, had 
been below it. I Icoked breathlessly at the spot. 
Thanks to the fact that I had moved quietly, though 
quickly, the light spots were yet swaying in the black 
depths below me. They seemed to be a trifle nearer 
the stump. The noose was again ready and slowly 
dropped. For an instant the water became a shade 
lighter, down, down, went the glistening noose. At 
that moment thinner clouds must have passed over- 
head, I could just define the outline of the long 
fish. This was enough, it was the auspicious mo- 
ment. The nvose was again even with the moving 
spots. This time I had him. And what a pull! 
Cross-wise the water at first, and dead weight against 
a bending pole, could any conditions thrill more a 
fisherman's nerves? Then the huge fish lunged up- 
wards and parted the water with a resounding splash 
and commotion. Out he came upon the bank; not 
so large a pickerel as Jim’s, he would yet turn the 
scales at over two pounds. 

As it was now iate and we were well supplied, each 
having a good load to carry back, we unlimbered our 
poles, packed up, and in the course of time were at 
home. It happened that this was the last time that 
Jim and I could take a fishing trip together, as hé 
was called away from town to live with an uncle and 
I obtained employment for the remainder of the 
summer. 


Of course, “there is an art in so com- 
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LESSON X.—Grammalogues and Advice as to Future Study... 


Having: diligently studied these, les- 
sons, you may now bring to your aid 
such means of furthering your progress 
as may be suggested to you in daily life. 
Two or three that have been extremely 
useful are: Tracing in phonographic 
characters names that strike you in the 
street over shop windows, on bills, in 
conversation, in reading, ete., and this 
you may do in two ways, both useful. 
The one is to trace such words on stray 
slips of paper, and the second is to men- 
tally figure the outlines, or trace them 
with a motion of the finger. These have 


been found such excellent methods of 


practice that we heartily commend them 
to your observance. ; 

Indeed, you should /fhink cut (for the 
process is nothing less) all the principles 
in this manner to the end that they may 
be vividly impressed on your mind. In 
practicing thus you should make use of 
all that you have learned; and whatever 
you write you should read over, so as 
to familiarize yourself with your own 
style. At this point, too, you may with 
advantage begin reading shorthand; and 
to which reference is made in paragraph 
21, page 46 of the ‘‘Teacher.” 

Page 38 of the “Teacher” contains a 
few. “grammalogues”’ and “logograms.” 
You will find the following the best way 
to learn them if you have not already 
done so during your progress through 
the “Teacher.” Take a few at a time, 
say a dozen or a column, and try to con- 
struct sentences in which they mav oc- 
eur, as often as shall make sense. Never 


write sentences that are not sense. In 
this way you may bring into requisition 
all that you have .learned of the art. 
Here is a model sentence embracing sev- 
eral important principles with which you 
are familiar, bringing into use no less 
than a dozen grammalogues: “A man 
has only to try in order to succeed; but 
he must put forth all his energy and 
exercise all his perseverance to attain 
that success.” See how well you can 
translate this into shorthand. 

A certain number of these gram- 
malogues should be learned with your 
other work every time you sit down toa 
lesson; it is easier and less confusing to 
learn them thus than altogether. You 
ean only achieve sucece@s by. patient in- 
dustry. An example worthy of your imi- 
tation is that of a young pupil of our 
early acquaintance, who wrote out six 
foolscap itnes of ‘each grammalogue, 
contraction, and knotty point until he 
got them all by heart. In learning the 
grammalogues be careful to write them 
in position, as explained in the remarks 
at the top of page 388 of the “Teacher.” 
This is very important as the position 


of the grammalogue determines the word 


for which it stands. 

You may now proceed to write out the 
rest of the exercises in that work... They 
should first be transcribed into long- 
hand, the book laid aside, and the long- 
hand transcript retranscribed into Phon- 
ography. Another admirable means for 
improving your. knowledge is that of 
teaching others what you already know. 


municating knowledge as to make it 
attractive,” but-where it is in your power 
to do good to other-by imparting to them 
a portion at least of that benefit that 
you have been permitted to’ enjoy your- 


self; it should be done irrespective of | 


degrees of ability or inability. “It is an 
axiom that we cannot.instruct others 
without instructing ourselves. “By hav- 
ing to explain the exercises to. my 
pupils, it gives me (says one student) a 
clearer knowledge of the principles and 
beauties of the system.” When two or 
three students are studying together, 
questions will often arise that would 
never have been thought of by the 
student individually. 

‘In conclusion, we can only say thatthe 
measure of your success must now de- 
pend solely upon your own. exertions. 
Now that we have sought to lead you in 
the right direction through the various 
principles of the art, it is for you to 
work—practice and persevere: “What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” 

Practice! Practice!! PRACTICE!!! 


Your Father, 


Boys, when you speak of your father, 
don’t call him “the old man.” Of course 
you are older now than when you learned 
to call him “father.” You are much 
smarter than you were then; you are 
much more manly looking. Your clothes 
fit better; your hat has a modern shape, 
and your hair is combed differently. In 
short you are “flyer” than you were then. 
Your father has a@ last year’s coat, anda 
two years’ old hat, and a vest of still 
another pattern. He can’t write such an 
elegant note as you can, and all that— 
hut don’t call him “the old man.” Call 
hi father. For years he has been 
hustling around to get things together, 
he has been held to the thorny path of 
uphill industry for years, and the bright- 
est half of life has gone from him for- 
ever.. But he loves you, though he goes 
about without saying much about it, and 
if he knew you were bad, it would be 
the heaviest burden he has to bear.— 
Exchange. 


The King’s China. 


The value of King Edward’s china at 
Buckingham palace and Windsor is said 
to exceed $2,000,000. The sevres dessert 
service in the green drawing-room at 
Windsor is valued at half a million dollars. 
At Buckingham palace there are six sev- 
res vases which are valued at $25,000 each, 
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The lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick acts like rich cream to 
the hot or irritated face. Itis 

soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing and antiseptic, 
and makes shaving really 
enjoyable. : 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS. DRESDEN SYDNEY s 


WE give the premiums illustrated, and 100 
others, for selling our SUPERIOR 
BLUING at 10 cents per package. Send no 
money in advance, just name and address. 
Ordering 16 packages, we send them post paid 
with large premium list. When sold, send 

us $1.60, and we send premium you select. 
Davis Mre. Co., Jamestown Pa, 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’' Instrumente are 


preterred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
ossa, M. ni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog; 1000 illustrations; matied free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 25 Adams St,Chicago. 
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AN AIR RIFLE 


This offer is good only till July 1,03 


DAISY REPEATER 


(Take Down Pattern.) 


Steel—handsomely nickeled—solid 
black walnut stock —highly pol- 
-") ished—length 31 inches—magazine 
| holds 48 shots—strong shooters and 
accurate toa hair; every rifle tested 
by an expert before it leaves the 
factory. No noise, smoke or dirt 
|] —unexcelled for target shooting or 
for small birds. ith a little 
practice any boy can become a 
crack shot. This rifle can be se- 
MH cured in an hour. Our object is 
| to get your friends and neighbors 
cuss” Hook and Eyes JUST 
| aepe sey Joh MRE 
absolutely 

for PRaAl only 36 cards of Macey” 
Hooks and Eyes, at 10 cents per 
card (regular retail price). Each 
card contains two dozen Hooks 
and Eyes, and one dozen Invisible 
Loops. Every woman_uses hooks 
and eyes. Youcan sell more than 
one card in a house. Dressmakers 
buy from five to ten cards each. 
We send you assorted sizes and colors. 

Send your name and address, plainly written. We 
will send you the Hooks and Byes, express prepaid, 
Return to us the money you receive for .them, and 
we willsend youthe Daisy Air Rifle the day we re 
ceive your remittance. 

We are perfectly reliable—we refer to any bank 
or business house in Grand Rapids, Send in your 
name today and be the f.rst in your neighborhood 
to have one of these Air Rifles. 


Gold Watch (10 sr. guar- 
Other Premiums anteed) for selling 72 
cards; League Ball for 25 cards; Silver ain 
Bracelet for 25 cards; genuine Lemaire Opera 
Glasses, for 30 cards, 


MACEY HOOK & EYE CO. 


No. 7 Pearl 8t., GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH. 


EAR 


We will send any bicycle to any address with the un- 
poy f and a; ment that you can give it 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and if you do not find it easier run- 
ning, handsomer, stronger, better finished and equipped, 
more up to date and igher grade than any bicycle 
you can buy elsewhere at 85.00 to 815.00 more money, youcan 
return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent, 


$i0 95 Buys our new HIGH GRADE 1903 
a 


NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guar- 

antee en ee easier riding, better 

equipped; better frame, w eels, hubs and rings 
than you can get in an other bicycle for less than 20.00, 
OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BIGYGLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. 
For Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 


in bicycles and supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee 
Proposition and our Most Astonishing Offer, cut this 
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advautand SEARS, ROEBUCK & GO.,.cHiCAGo 


MICHIGAN'S GREATEST STORE 
fean\Write for 


ie) Catalogue 


The best styles in Wearin, 
Apparel for Men, Women an 
Children are depicted in our 
Spring & Summor Catalogue. 

aluable price information,too, 
covering every line of goods in 
this complete Department Store. You'll save money 
on every purchase made from this catalogue. We 
will mail a copy free if you write for it. 


‘Pariitge & Baca 
Sien%ve, Detroit, Mich, 


Michigan Ave., 
LOOK BOYS! 


fend for 24 of our rich gold- 
finished scarf pinsto sell for 
0c.each. When sold send us 
the $2.40 and _ you will Karn 
thisSplendid BaseballOntfit: 
Leather catching glove, Lea- 
gue bat and ball, which we 
will send to you immediately. 
Send right away! Pins are 
running short—lots of boys 
are earning baseball outfits, 
The Francis Mfg. Co. 

13-35AlexanderAve.,Yonkers,N.Y j 


Ladies, Boys and Girls! 


A letter from you stating a desireto represent us, and | 
we will consign to you, CHARGES PREPAID, 24 one-pound | 
pookages of Nutr y Cooked Granular 

ea 


Fee". NO MONEY REQUIRED to sal 


This offer 
made to quickly introduce _the best food in the wor 

Ladies make good salary. Boys and girls, selling after 
school and on Saturday, i ee the cash or prem- 


will send you 2 of our new Photo 

Stick Pins to sell at 10c. each. Send 

ue the $2.00 and we will send you pre- 

paid a Gold Laid fully guaranteed 

American moyement watch. ROCK 
ISLAND WATCH ©0O., Dept. A, Rock Island, Ile. 


500 Riddles and Conundrums 


Every, Boy can se)] hundreds of these books to their 
friends. Send 10 cents for sample copy and_ our 
liberal terms_to bors who sell them for us. L,. E. 
WEST PUBLISHING CO., ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


iums, Write at once to NUTRO-CRISP FOOD C@., 

LTPD., 101 Marsh Street, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
We want to introduce our watches. 
Send your name and address and we 
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| a boat upon the open sea. 


| Of. course the stranger might be, 
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i) AIL Ho!” 
RA Never, 


upon more welcome ears, save and 
except those of men becalmed in 


surely, did the cry fall 


For twelve 
weary days and nights had we, the of- 
ficers and men of H. M. ship Petrel (six 
guns, Commander B. R. Neville), been 
cooped up in our iron prison, patrolling 
one of the hottest sections of the ter- 
restrial globe, on the lookout for slavers. 
From latitude 4 deg. N. to latitude 4 
deg. was our beat, and we dared 
not venture beyond these limits. Our 
instructions were to keep out of sight of 


land and try to intercept some of the 


larger ¥essels which, it was suspected, 
carried cargoes of slaves from the 
coast. The ship, the sea, the cloudless 
sky; there was nothing else to see, noth- 
ing else to think of. Work, study, play 


| even, were alike impossible in that fierce, 


scorching heat. If you touched a bit of 


| iron on deck it almost burned your hand. 


If you lay down between decks covered 
with a sheet, you awoke in a bath of 
perspiration. 

“Sail, ho!” 

The man, in his excitement, repeated 
the shout before he could be hailed from 
the deck. 

“Where away?” sang out the captain. 

“Two points on the weather bow, sir,” 
was the reply. 

That phrase about the “weather bow’ 
was a nautical fiction, for there was no 


This was done, but the American took 
no notice. 

“Fire a shot, Mr. O’Riley—wide, of 
course,” said the commander, 

Again the deafening report of the big 
gun sounded in our ears, and we could 
see the splash of the shot as it struck 
the water about fifty yards from the 
schooner. Immediately a flag was run 
up, then another, and another; and we 
saw that she was not giving us her code 
number, but was spelling out her name, 
letter by letter—The Black Swan. 

“Just look that up in the United States 
Merchant Registry,” said the captain to 
the first lieutenant. And in half a min- 
vie he had reported: “No such name, 
sir.”’ 

This was something more: than sus- 
picious. And the wind was rising. 

“Hoist the signal for her to heave to!” 
cried Commander Neville. “Take a boat 
and half a dozen hands, Mr. O’Riley,” he 
continued; “board her, inspect her 
papers, and come back to report. If her 
papers are not in order,” added he, “you 
may search for slaves; but if they are, 
you had better do nothing further. You 
know that it is clearly set down in the 
Protoco] that we are not entitled to 
search the hold if the papers are in order; 
and there have been complaints lately 
against some over-zealous officers, who 
have got into trouble in consequence. 


So, be careful. But keep your eyes open. 


“Fire a blank cartridge, Mr. O'Riley.” 


wind to speak of, and what there was 
was nearly dead astern. 
“Keep her away two points,” said Com- 


mander Neville, and the was 
promptly obeyed. 
In a few seconds the news had spread 


through the ship, and the men clustered 


order 


1| on the bulwarks, straining their eyes to 
| get a glimpse of the stranger. 
| the stokers, poor fellows, showed their 


Even 


sooty faces at the engine room rag 
an 
probably was an innocent trader; but 
then she,ymight be a slaver, and golden 
visions of prize-money floated before the 
eyes of every man and boy on board the 
Petrel. * 

We did not steam very fast, as, of 
course, our supply of coal was limited; 
and it was about two hours before sun- 
down before we fairly sighted the 
stranger. She was a long, three-masted 
schooner, with tall, raking masts, lying 
very low in the water. All her canvas 
was set; and as a little wind had sprung 
up, she was slipping through the water 
at a fair pace. 

“She looks for all the world lik® a 
slaver, sir,’”’ remarked Mr. Brabazon, the 
first lieutenant, to the commander. 

Neville said nothing; but his lips were 
firmly compressed, and a gleam of ex- 
citement was in his eyes. 

“Fire a blank cartridge, Mr. O’Riley,” 
said he to the second. lieutenant; “and 
signal her to ask her nationality and 
her code number.” 

This was done; and in answer to the 
signal the schooner slowly hoisted the 
American colors. . 

“She has ‘eased hale | her sheets and 
luffed a point or two, sir,” said the quar- 
termaster, touching his cap. 

ae eaptain merely answered this by 
a nod. 

“Put a shot in your gun, Mr. O'Riley,” 
said he. “Lower your hoist and make a 
fresh hoist, demanding her name,” 


Note any suspicious circumstances, and 
come back as soon as you can to report.” 

Before Lieutenant O’Riley reached the 
ship he saw that everything about her 
had been sacrificed to speed. Her spars, 
especially, were unusually heavy for a 
eraft of her size. 

_The British officer was received by a 
little, thin, elderly man, wearing a Pan- 
ama hat, and. speaking with strong 
Yankee accent. 

“Produce your papers, if you please,” 
said O’Riley. They were handed out at 
once, and seemed to be perfectly regular. 

“What have you got on board?” was the 
next question. 

“General cargo—dry goods and so on.” 

“Why isn’t your name on the Register?” 

“Ain't it, now? Well, I guess it must 
be because this is a new ship. We can’t 
put our name on the Register by tele- 
graph, mister.” 

“Just tell your men to knock off the 
hatches. I want to have a look at your 
cargo.” : 

The skipper shook his head. 

‘T’'ve been delayed long enough,” said 
he, “and have lost a great part of the 
only wind we've had in this latitude for 
a week.” 

“Tll do it myself, then,” cried O'Riley. 

“Not now, sir; not with six men while 
I have fifteen. You have no right to 
search the hold of a respectable mer- 
chantman and disturb her cargo. Do you 
take me for a slaver or what? If you 
must have the hatches up, send back to 
your man-of-war for a larger crew, so 
as to overpower me, you understand, and 
you may do it with pleasure. But I guess 
there'll be a complaint lodged at Wash- 
ington, and your folks in London will 
have to pay for it. That’s all, mister. I 
only want things fair and square, within 
my treaty rights.” 

And, having delivered himself of this 
long speech, the Yankee skipper turned 
on his heel. 
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Of course O’Riley could only return to 
the Petrel and report all this to his 
commander. “I’m convinced she is a 
slaver, sir,” said he in conclusion. 

“But you have no evidence of it; and 
you say the papers were all in order.” 

“Apparently they were, sir.” 

“Then I’m afraid I can do nothing,” 
said the commander, And to the deep 
disgust of the whole ship’s crew, the 
order was given for the Petrel to return 
to her course. 

All that night, however, Commander 
Neville was haunted by a doubt whether 
he had not better have run the risk of 
a complaint and a reprimand rather than 
forego the overhauling of so suspicious 
looking a craft; and in the morning a 
rumor reached his ears that the cox- 
swain, who had accompanied Mr. O'Riley 
to the Black Swan, had noticed something 
about her of a doubtful nature. The man 
was sent for and questioned; and he said 
that while the lieutenant was on board, 
the boat of which he was in charge had 
dropped a little way astern, and that he 
had then noticed that the name of the 
vessel. had been recently painted out, 
but that the last two letters were dis- 
tinctly visible. And these letters were 
LE, not AN. 

“The seoundrel said she was a new 

cried the commander. “’Bout 
ship! 


“We can’t possibly catch her up, sir,” 
said the first lieutenant dryly. 

“rT don’t know that, Mr. Brabazon,” 
answered Neville. ~“There has been 
hardly any wind; and we know the course 
she was steering. She could not expect 
to see us again; so in all probability she 
has kept to that course. By making 
proper allowances we may intercept her. 
I am convinced of it.” 

The hope of again encountering the 
Black Swan, faint as 
it was, caused quite 
a commotion in our 
little world. The day 
passed without 
our sighting a 
single sail; 
but when 


the morning Sanaa 
Lieutenant rabazon 
was forced to own 
that the commander’s 
judgment had proved 
better than his own. 
By the greatest luck 
we had hit upon the 
right track, There, 
right in front of us, 
was the American 
schooner, her sails 
lazily flapping against 
her masts. 

“Full speed ahead, 
and stand by!” shout- 
ed the captain down 


the engine-room 
tube. 
‘Signal to her to 


heave to; and if she 
does not obey, fire a shot right across 
her bows, Mr. O'Riley,” continued the 
commander. “Mr. Brabazon, you take a 
boat and thirty men well armed. Board 
her, and have her hatches off at once. 
You'll stand no nonsense, I know.” 

“All right, sir." cried the lieutenant, an 
active, somewhat imperious officer, of 
the civis Romanus sum type. He had 
been unusually disgusted at his com- 
mander’s decision to leave thé Black 
Swan without searching her; and he was 
delighted that a more active policy had 
been begun. 

‘I say, Brabazon,"” whispered the com- 
mander to him as he was going over the 
side. “you know I'm stepping a bit be+ 
yond bounds; and I'm just a little anx- 
ious. If she turns out to be a slaver. as 
we suspect, step to the taffrail and wave 
your handkerchief, will you?” 

*‘T will, sir; and I’m certain it will be 
all right,” cheerfully responded the first 
lieutenant. 

@A tall, slim, youngish man, dressed in 
white linen, received the British officer, 
as he set foot on the deck of the Black 
Swan. 

‘IT am at present in command of this 
craft, sir,” said the young American. 
“The skipper is not fit for service just 
at present. We had a visit from you two 
days ago, I think. Can I do anything 
for you?” 

“Yes. I want you to take off your 
hatches,” said the lieutenant sharply. 

“Well, sir,”” began the Yankee, “I guess 
that vour demand is beyond your treaty 


. powers.” 


“TY know all about that. 
the hatches off.” 

“And your detaining and overhauling 
my cargo on no grounds whatever-—” 

“Will you do it at once?” broke in the 
British officer. 

“T repeat, on no grounds whatever, will 
cause an_ in—ter—na—tional difficulty, 
and.may bring re-—markably unpleasant 


I must have 


‘muskrats., 
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con—sequences to your captain. Now—” 

“Off with your hatches!” cried the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Sir!” 

“Tf you won’t, by George, I will!” 

= know clearly what you're doing, 
sir?” 

ue do.”’ : 

“And you know the risk you run?” 

“T do. No more palaver. Off with them 
at once; or I'll break them open.” 

Further resistance was useless. The 
thing was done; and the moment the 
first hatch was raised the sickening 
effiuvium that issued from the hold pro- 
claimed the truth. Nearly three hun- 
dred slaves were packed between decks, 
many of the poor creatures standing so 
close that they could not lie down. 

With a look of speechless contempt at 
the young mate of the schooner the 
lieutenant walked to the side of the ship 
and waved his handkerchief. That in- 
stant a loud British cheer rang over the 
water, given by the blue-jackets, who 
could be seen clustering in the rigging 
like bees. 

“TI told our skipper judgment would 
overtake us,” said the Yankee. ‘Say, 
mister,” he added in another tone, ‘‘see- 
ing that the game’s up, suppose we have 
a glass of iced champagne downstairs?’ 

The lieutenant hesitated. To drink 
with the mate of a slaver! But—iced 
champagne! 

Slowly he moved toward the companion 
way. “I don’t mind if I do,” he said at 
length; ‘and you may as well bring out 
your papers with the drinks, for I shall 
carry them on board of the Petrel. Of 
course you understand that you are now 
my prize.” 

And having set-guard at the hatchways, 
the lieutenant descended the _ cabin 
stairs.” 

The iced champagne was duly forth- 
coming, and under its genial influence 
Lieutenant Brabazon began to feel some- 
thing like pity for the young man who 
had been so early seduced into the paths 
of crime. Probably he had a mother or 
a sweetheart somewhere in the States, 
who imagined that he was already on 
his way home, whereas now hig charac- 
ter was ruined, even if h@ escaped a long 
term of imprisonment. 

This feeling was strengthened as he 
saw his companion gazing mourn- 
fully at his glass, without speaking a 
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word. At length the young man lifted - 
his head. 

“Say, mister; what'll they do to me, 
think?” 


“IT can’t tell. Of course you know that 
what you have been engaged in is a 
kind of piracy?” 


“No!” 
“T believe so, Cargo and crew are con- 
fiscated, of course, what they will do 


with you I can’t tell.’ 

“They won’t hang me, will they?” 

“Probably not,’ said the lieutenant; 
“but let this be a warning to you. You 
see what it is to wander off the straight 
course, and hanker after forbidden gains. 
T.ead an honest life in future, when you 
are released from custody. Avoid vicious 
companions— But what’s this?” he cried, 
as his eyes fell on an empty scabbard 
hanging on the wall. It looked very like 
a United States service sword-scabbard; 
and immediately the thought darted 
through his mind that this hypocritical 
young Yankee (who had been pretending 
to wiffe away a tear as he listened to 
the lieutenant’s good advice) had been 
doing something worse, or at least more 
heavily punished, than running cargoes 
of slaves. ‘ 

The British officer looked round the 
cabin. A. U. S. Navy cap was lying: on 
a plush-covered bench 

“Ah! you’ve been having a-brush with 
an American man-of-war!” cried Lieu- 
tenant Brabazon. “You will have to tell 
my superior officer how you 'came into 
possession of these articles. I must place 
you under arrest!” And, bitterly regret- 
ting that he had sat down to table with 
the fellow, the British officer rushed on 
deck, 2 

“Quartermaster!” he cried, “bring up a 
guard of four men, and take this man,” 
pointing to the Yankee, who had fol- 
lowed him on deck, “to the Petrel. If 
he tries to escape, shoot him at once.” 

The quartermaster advanced to seize 
his prisoner; but before he reached him 
he involuntarily stopped short. A roar 
of laughter sounded in his ears. The 
American mate and his companions were 
shrieking, and staggering about the 
deck: even the crew of the slaver 
were, every man jack of them, grinning 
from ear to ear. The lieutenant was 
dumfounded. 

“Excuse me, sir; but the joke was too 
good, said the Yankee, coming forward 
and holding out his hand. “I am the 
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first lieutenant of the United States war- 
ship Georgia, in command of a prize crew 
on board this vessel, taking her to 
to have her condemned. We seized her 
yesterday. Hearing that you had been 
on a visit to her the day before, and had 
gone away without doing anything, I 
couldn’t resist the temptation of taking 
you in. Hope you don’t bear malice?— 
Let’s finish that magnum of champagne.” 

It was evidently the_best thing to be 
done; but the lieutenant was not a first- 
rate companion on that occasion. 

“Give my respects to your commander,” 
called out the U. S. officer, as his guest 
went down into his boat, “and advise him 
from me not to be_so jolly particular 
another time. And I'll try to take your 
kind advice and sail a straight course in 
future!” he cried, as H. M. boat shot 
away for the last time from the side of 
the Black Swan. 


— 


JOE JOLLY BOY 


(BEGUN IN APRIL.) 


IN WHICH HE VISITS THE PIGMY 
CITY AND IS RECEIVED BY 
THE KING. 


In my last chapter I told how I was 


about to set out with the crowd who, 


had welcomed me ashore to go to thé 
city of which they had spoken. It wasa 
pleasant walk of a mile or so, and the 
little people would have.carriedme on 
their shoulders if J had let™them 

A number ran ahead to tell>the people 
that a stranger/ was comipg—a,_ giant 
from over the sea—and w we re®ehed 
an open space from which the city co 
be viewe& I heard cries’of welO0ome and 
caught sight of\an immense crowd. 

They had spoken“of a city, and I ex- 
pected to see such houses and streets and 
stores as we have in Siam, Instead of 
that I found about 800 huts on a plain, 
and the only streets were narrow paths, 

I don’t know whether you have ever 
seen a muskrat house or not, but doubt- 
less you have seen pictures of them. 
Well, these houses, as they called them, 
were hardly bigger than the homes of 
They were made of mud and 
grass, just the same, and I could easily 
have jumped over any of them. Phe sight 
so tickled me that I began to laugh, and 
it was five minutes before I could. stop. 
None of the people knew what was 
laughing about, but all laughed with me. 

When we reached the city I was con- 
ducted to a double house in the center. 
This house stood in a sort of public 
square by itself, and in front of it stood 
a man of kingly bearing. With him was 
a little girl whom I afterwards found to 
be his daughter. Her mother had been 
drowned in the sea a year before my 
coming. 

I knew the man must be the ruler of 
the Pigmies, and, therefore, to be looked 
up to, and as I came face to face with 
ae I took off my cap and bowed low and 
said: 


“Oh, King of Jolly Land, I have come. 


to pay you a visit and make friends with 
you, -and hope you will not be dis- 
pleased that 
your shores without being invited.” 

“What is your name?” he asked kindly 
in reply. 

wk, * Sank 
Majesty.” J 

“And where do you come from?’ 

“A long way from here—from/Siam.” 

“IT have heard of Siam,’ he said, “but 
I did not know that the people*were such 
giants. You are so big and*strong that 
I am almost afraid of you. You are wel- 
come, however, and we shall do our best 
to make your stay pleasant. Why do 
they call you Joe Jolly Boy?” 

“Because, oh, King, I laugh so much. 
I laugh even when I stub my toe or fall 
down stairs. I have sometimes cut my 
finger or run a nail into my foot, but 
where other boys would have cried, I 
have laughed.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” said the king 
as he smiled, ‘and now may I ask you 


called Joe Jolly Boy, yotr 


a stranger has landed “on. 


to laugh for us? 

you doit.” 
With that\I stepped back and began 

to laugh, and it was such hearty laughter 


I want to see how well 


d the whole crowd laughing with me. 

Each laughed his loudest, but my voice 
was heard above all others, and when the 
king finally lifted up his hand and com- 
os oa silence I knew that I was ahead 
of all. 

“Joe Jolly Boy,’ he said as he stood 
on tip-toe to lay his hand on my shoul- 
der,” you are rightly named. We have 
been called the jolliest people on earth, 
but you can outlaugh us even when we 
do our best. I heartily welcome you to 
thesisland of Jolly Land, and I hope you 
will stay_at least a year. 


fea. before two minutes had gone by I 
a 
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\"You shall be my guest and occupy one 
of my houses, and”’my daughter, Chin- 
Chi here, shall wait upon you and see 
Hee \you have everything for your com- 
ort. \ 

“You\must be tired and hungry after 
your lohg voyage, and now you shall rest 
and refrash yourself. This afternoon I 
will show\you about and let you meet 
the people and see how we live. Come, 
friend, and ve breakfast with me.” 

The king took me by _the arm and led 
Ph his houses,_but I drew back and 
said: 

“Excuse me, oh King, but I see no 
doors. How are we to enter.” 

“Oh, that is easily explained,” he re- 
plied. “In your country you enter a2 
house from the bottom, as I have heard. 
Here‘we enter from the top. Be pleased 
to follow me.” 


It was a strange way of entering a 
house, and the hole in the roof was so 
small that I almost stuck fast. In all 
other houses I ever saw, you go from 
bottom to top. Here one had to go from 
top to bottom. The ladder leading down 
cracked under my feet, but did not give 
way, and presently I found myself in a 
room about as big as an ordinary bed- 
room. It would have held a dozen Pig- 
mies very comfortably, but with me T% 
it there was hardly\room for the king 
and his daughter to turn dround. 

I soon told him that the morrow, if 
he had no objections, ¥ uld set to work 
and build a house for myself, and he re- 
plied that I should have a\hundred men 
to assist me. a 

In my next story I will tell ‘you how I 
built the~house, and of some “of the 
things I saw among the queer people. 


(To be continued.) 


** 
An Old Story With a Moral. 


A recluse, it is said, living im the early 
ages of Christianity, betook hmseif to a 
cave in Upper Egypt, which, in the time 
of the Pharaohs, had been a depository of 
the mummies, and there lived to pray, 
to converse with the spirits of the dead, 
to mortify himself, eating only dates, and 
drinking only the water of the Nile. At 
length, becoming weary of life, he prayed 
one day more fervently than ever, nd 
then, sinking exhausted into a profound 
sleep, there appeared to him a _ vision 
of an angel in a dream, commanding him 
to arise, cut down a neighboring palm- 
tree and make a rope of its fibres, after 
which the angel promised to appear to him 
again. Upon awaking, the hermit instantly 
resolved to obey the vision, and, travel! ng 
for many days from place to place in 
search of an ax, he found himself 
happier than he had been for many 
years. His prayers, though shorter and 
fewer than those he had been accustomed 
to offer, outmeasured them in, fervor and 
effect. Having returned with the ax, he 
cut down the tree, and with much labor 
and assiduity for a long time prepared the 
fibres to make the rope ,and, by daily 
occupation, after some weeks he had com- 
pleted the command. According to. pro- 
mise, the celestial visitor that night ap- 
peared again, and said: ‘‘Dominico, thou 
art now _no longer weary of life, but 
happy. Know, then, that man was made 
or labor as well as for prayer, the one 
eing not less essentia] to his welfare 
than the other. - Arise in the morning, 
take thy cord, gird up thy loins, go forth 
into the world, and let it be a memorial 
to thee that God-expects from man, if 
he would be happy, a course duly adjusted 


both. to his animal and to his spiritual . 


nature.”’ 


A Young Artist. 


James E. Meyers, Portsmouth, O., age 
twelve, was recently awarded first prize in 
a painting contest conducted by the Cin- 
einnati (O.) Commercial-Tribune. Youn 
Meyers is a born arttst. Without the ai 
of a teacher he has for two years been 
drawing and painting pictures that show 
him to be possessed of remarkable talent. 


The boys are bound to make noise, but 
don’t let them take chances with cheap 


toys when they can celebrate safely and 
to their entire satisfaction with the 
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The President’s 


WALDON 


RCHIE ROOSEVELT has spent 
more time at the White House 
since his father became Presi- 
dent than has any other one 

of the Roosevelt children, and for this 

reason he has become better known to 
the readers of the newspapers than > 
any of his brothers. However, there 

are other reasons for the promin- 

ence into which Archie has come. 

For one thing he is a thorough- 

going American boy, always do- 

ing something and with enough 

ingenuity to very frequently plan 

enterprises of combined work 

and py that are decidedly ori- 

ginal. 

Archie is now between eight 
and nine years of age and he 
attends one of the public 
schools in Washington. It is 
a point in his favor that he 
never by word or action affects 
any superiority over any of his 
schoolfellows, and not long ago 
he was made thoroughly angry by 
a woman who asked him if he did 
not dislike to associate with the 
“eommon boys” he found in the 
public cred i 

The President’s son works hard 
at school and he also plays hard. 
During the summer Archie lives out- 
of-doors pretty much all the time. 
His father’s summer estate at Oyster | 
Bay, on Long Island, is a miniature farm 
with woods and meadows and the added 
advantage of a good water front. Youn 
as he is Archie can swim, row and paddle with 
a skill that enables him to surpass dene | older 
boys, and he is very fond of fishing and crab- 
bing. On one or more occasions each summer 
Boh se, in company with his brothers, goes for 
a camping expedition in the woods adjoining 
the Roosevelt estate. Last summer the boys 
had their father for a fellow-camper one night 
and this was a genuine treat to them, for the 
President has been so mighty a hunter that no 
matter how many times his boys call on him for 
new stories he has always fresh tales to relate of 
thrilling adventures with bears and moose and 
buffalo. 

Archie has not yet been permitted to own a 
gun of his own, but he is something of a hunter 
himself and his “menagerie” always includes in 
addition to dogs and cats and guinea pigs a 
number of pets such as rats, owls, squirrels and 
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THE YOUNGEST ROUGH RIDER 


(Photo copyright 193 by Waldon Fawcett.) 


other animals which he has captured and domes- 
ticated. Until a short time ago Archie possessed 
a rabbit of which he was exceedingly fond, but 
the animal died and was buried with appropriate 
ceremonies, being replaced in his affections, to 
some extent, by a game rooster which is assur- 
edly as plucky a fowl as ever came out of an 
i PT 

olidays are always observed most carefully 
in the Roosevelt family. Upon the occasion of 
the President’s last birthday anniversary Archie 
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Lively Son 


FAWCETT 


helped decorate a “birthday cake” for his 
father by placing on the cake kighted can- 
dies equal in number to the years of his 
age. On the mght of the Fourth of 
July Archie always has a fireworks 
display, and Christmas is invariably 
celebrated with elaborate festivities. 
On a recent Christmas Archie 
received from his father and 
mother a handsome bicycle. 
He was so pleased with the gift 
that he forthwith proceeded to 
ride it up and down the long 
hall at the White House, much 
to the terror of the servants 
who feared that he would 
collide with the furniture. 
However, Archie’s fondness 
for the wheel*has somewhat 
waned now that he is the 
owner of one of the hand- 
somest Shetland ponies in the 
country. He has given his 
steed the Indian name Algon- 
quin, and indeed the animal 
strongly resembles, in color, 
the so-called Indian ponies of 
the West, his coat being a mix- 

ture of bay and white. 
For riding purposes young 
Roosevelt has a costume that is 
strongly suggestive of the attire of 
the famous Rough Riders whom 
his father commanded in the Span- 
ish-American War. The sombrero 
hat is of exactly the same shape as the 
headgear worn by the horsemen of the 
plains and Archie’ also has a miniature 
copy of a cowboy whip, but he wears a grey 
sweater instead of a flannel shirt and khaki 
coat. Young Roosevelt likes to cover plenty 
of ground when heggoes for his afternoon gal- 
lop, but like his father he tries to be careful of 

his steed. 

Archie has turned a considerable portion of 
the White House grounds into a playground 
for the use of himself and his boy comrades, 
but to this no one says him: nay for he is a 
favorite with all the policemen who are on 
duty at the President’s home. This admira- 
tion is mutual. Archie is present at police 
“inspection” almost as regularly as any one of 
the blue coats, and when the guardians 
of the peace were photographed some ‘time 
ago Archie was given a place among the officers 
in the front line. 


American Boys 


HERE never was a time when the future of 
the American nation depended so strongly 
upon the American boy as it does to-day. 

We are now a prosperous and happy 
people, but the task of keéping us so rests 
with the boy of to-day. Through the loyalty and 
sacrifices of our ancestors, we were left a heritage 
of happy’ homes, stable government and prestige 
among nations. Their devotion to principles of hu- 
man equality made a free nation, and keeping alive 


' the spirit of freedom is the bulwark of our institu- 


tions. 

America made strong, energetic and intellectual 
boys to grow and become patriots, endowed with the 
spirit of our fathers, to guard well the cardinal prin- 
ciples upon which our Republic is founded and to 
perpetuate the inspiration of their handiwork. 

» ‘ as 


The patriotic statesman of the future is not the 
boy of to-day who cannot resist a temptation to do 
wrong, who yields to tke baneful influence o@ evil 
companions, or becomes careless and forgets that he 
lives for good alone. The wide-awake, observing boy 
who sees the need of action and who educates him- 
self to spurn the evil influences of life is the one who 
will rise to eminence in his calling. 

The boy of to-day must cultivate the habit of con- 
trolling his will. The want of self-control has not 
only darkened the future of many who were other- 
wise qualified for good positions in life, but it is a 
prevalent defect in the character of some who have, 
by chance, attained high positions. If, by unhappy 
chance, men of such defective characters come into 
control of the affairs. of this country, we shall un- 
doubtedly meet the fate of the nations of thé past. 

No matter what may be the aspiration of the boy, 


and the Future — Roscoe Kiper 


whether he desires to enter the professions or 
trades, on the farm or in the office, a strong will, 
supported by a sound and active judgment is suffi- 
cient capital to guarantee the success of that boy, 
regardless of position or wealth. 

No other country holds out the promise for the 
future that America holds out to her boys. The only 
requirement is that they make themselves capable; 
and she helps them to fulfill this requirement by 
placing before them all the opportunities of the age. 
Our boys must become good citizens, because good 
citizens choose good officers and good officers make 
a wholesome government. 

The surest way to make good citizens is to make 
good boys, and the future of this country is assured 
when the spirit of American patriotism is implanted 
e the young and buoyant hearts of our American 

oys. 
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K| LTHOUGH much _ has already been 
fi) Written upon the horrors of the 
2 Siberian exile system and Russian 

political prisons in general, authen- 
tic facts have been difficult to obtain. 
and the revelations have been somewhat 
disjointed and vague in consequence. 


The accounts of the atrocious treatment ° 


of prisoners are fully corroborated by 
Felix Volkhovsky, a Russian journalist, 
who, after eleven years of exile, escaped 
several years ago from Siberia. This 
escape is the more remarkable as he 
was the first exile who accomplished the 
long and extremely difficult journey’ to 
the Pacific, eluded the vigilance of the 
police, and embarked for England via 
Japan. 

Volkhovsky’s story is a romance. 
was committed to prison. three 
and, exclusive of his exile, spent a 
total of nearly nine years in solitary 
confinement. The first occasion of his 
arrest was while completing his studies 
at Moscow University in 1868. Without 
any information of the charge he was 
conveyed to St. Petersburg and lodged 
in the prison of the secret police. For 
seven months. he was kept there in_soli- 
tary confinement, a punishment inflicted 
upon all political exiles, who see no 
person except the warder who brings 
food once a day. The police eventually 
decided that no such society existed, and 
he was therefore released and returned 
to Moscow. To his disappointment, 
however, he found that, although he had 
studied for the law and passed his ex- 
aminations, the authorities would not 
grant him his diploma, owing to’ the 
suspicion which had rested. upon him. 
Without the diploma he could do noth- 
ing, and for a few months he remained 
in idleness. 


Meanwhile Nechaieff, a prominent revo- 
lutionist, had formed a conspiracy, which 
in the following year was etected. 
Volkhovsky, who was krfown tO be in- 
terested in politics, was at once re- 
arrested with a number of others whom 
the police accused of being implicated 
in the plot. He was taken before Senator 
Chemadiourov, and after being ques- 
tioned was kept in solitary confinement 
in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul 
for upwards of three years. The cell 
was very small, cold, and ill-lit, but the 
general accommodation for _ prisoners 
was infinitely better than at the present 
time. Not until three and a half years 
after his arrest was he brought to trial 
at the Sudebnala Palata. With eighty 
others he was indicted under the court 
statutes of Alexander. II., which were 
enforced on that occasion for the first 
time, although a law was soon afterward 
passed transferring trials of a_ special 
character to an exceptional tribunal con- 
sisting of senators appointed by the 
ezar, Dispirited by the solitude, weak- 
ened by lack of exercise, and ill through 
want of proper medical attention, e 
was unable to stand when in court, and 
after a trial extending over two months 
he was once more liberated. 


He then journeyed, first to Stavropol, 
in the Caucasus, and thence to Odessa, 


where he,obtained an appointment as’ 
chief clerf in the town council. Soon, 
however, he commenced to carry on 


some propaganda among 
posed of both educated persons and 
workmen. The propaganda was not 
revolutionary, but purely theoretical and 
critical, deploring the existing state of 
things in Russia and lamenting the lack 
of a representative body. This move- 
ment. Volkhovsky, with several others, 
earried on secretly, smugglin books 
from London and Zurich, and being com- 
pelled to hold meetings in tellars and 
other similar places for fear of detection. 
The pale ultimately discovered it, and 
in 1874 he was arrested for the third 
time and conveyed to the fortress at St. 
Petersburg, which he states was far 
worse than before. Another three years 
of solitary confinement in a damp, sub- 
terranean cell, and then he, with oné 
hundred and ninety eight other suspects, 
was tried by the special court of five 
whom the czar appointed. 
Such was the harsh and inhuman treat- 
ment to which they were subjected in 
the fortress that five of the accused died 
during their trial. Subsequently he was 
convicted of propaganda and sentenced 
to exile for life. : 


A month after being sentenced he com- 
menced the journey to- Siberia. This 
was fraught with but little incident, in- 
asmuch as in the early days of the 
Terror the government .endeavored to 
transport prisoners to Asia as speedily 
as possible, and instead of performing 
the whole distance on foot, as they do 
now, exiles were conveyed by train to 
Nijni Novgorod, and thence by barge to 
Perm, accomplishing the remainder of 
the journey on horseback. Being of 
noble birth, he was not fettered, nobles 
being exempt by law until they enter 
the mines, although many are put in 
chains by special order of the Emperor. 
Arriving in Siberia after a journey last- 
ing several weeks, Volkhovsky was sent 
to Tukalinsk, a village in Tobolsk, and 


a circle com- 


-after being informed that he must ex- 


pect a visit from ,the police at any 
moment, and that he was forbidden to 
go beyond the boundary of the village 
or he would be knouted, he was allowed 
to seek his living as best he could. 
Without money, and with a knowledge 
only of literature and the law, he re- 
mained at this village for five years, 
earning a scanty livelihood as:a house 
painter and performing odd jobs. The 


-Hanka Lake, 
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life,however, was terribly degrading, for, 
besides being visited twice a day by the 
police, the inhabitants of the village were 
forbidden to associate with him, and the 
superintendent of police took an _ in- 
human delight in rendering his life as 
hard and miserable as possible. After 
five years’ residence he married, and was 
eventually fortunate enough to obtain 
permission to transfer himself to Tomsk 
This he did without delay, being com- 
pelled to do the journey on foot, accom- 
panied by his wife. Probably the ter- 
rible hardships ruined her constitution, 
for very shortly afterward she died, 
leaving an infant daughter. 

The governor of Tomsk, the exile dis- 
covered, had been one of the officials of 
the Moscow University when: he was a 
student; therefore their relations were 
friendly, and he had many opportunities 
of visiting the forwarding prison, about 
the overcrowding and horrors of which 


so much has been written. It is a 
hotbed of filth and typhoid, vice and 
immorality, engendered by. the. indis- 


criprinate Herding together of-both sexes. 
For five years the exile lived in Tomsk. 
Volkhovsky’s position was exceptional, 
for through the governor he obtained a 
passport enabling him to travel through- 
out Siberia in search of employment. 
While residing in the town he earned 
a living by writing for the one news- 
paper published there, but as this was 
shortly afterward suppressed and the 
governor died, he started for Irkutsk, 
performing the distance by traveling in- 
cessantly for eleven days. Again he de- 
voted himself to literature, but in a 
short time the police, without stating 
any reason, ordered him out of the town, 
A dozen other towns and villages he ent- 


“The Land of 
Desolation.” 


ered, only to receive the same peremp- 
tory injunction, for it appeared that as 
the authorities could not consign him to 
the mines because hard labor was not 
included in his sentence, they persecuted 
him by the many means in their power. 

While in Irkutsk he contrived to save 
about £30, and with this secreted he 
eventually travelled on foot in severe 
weather across the Yobloni Mountains to 
Troitskosavsk, a small town on the 
Chinese frontier. He intended to remain 
there a year, but after three days he 
was again expelled, and then for the 
first time he contemplated escape. Jour- 
neying east continually and always avoid- 
ing the villages, he reached the Pacific 
coast after a most exhausting and lonely 
journey extending over two months. His 
adventures are sufficiently numerous and 
interesting to fill a volume. On one _oc- 


easion he met with a very” severe 
eontretemps, for, having passed Blag- 
ovestchensk in safety and completed 


four-fifths of the distance, he was on a 
small steamer on the Amoor when it ran 
aground, the water being too shallow for 
the vessel. A hundred miles further, near 
the junction with the Songari, was the 
which he was compelled 
to cross, but the boats ceased running 
on the last day of September until the 
following May. He had but a little over 
two days in which to do the journey 
and catch the last boat, therefore he was 
compelled to spend nearly the whole of 
his remaining meney.in the hire of two 
horses, which he wa fortunate enough 
to obtain at Khabarovka. Arriving on 
the last day. he succeeded in crossing the 
lake, and then began another journey 
through the Oussouriskykrai, which he 
describes as a_ beautiful but. almost 
wholly uninhabited country. and lastly, 
entered the little port of Vladivostock. 
Here he assumed the guise of a trader 
and took lodgings for several days. 


Avoiding the police, who would cert- 
ainly. demand to see his passport and 
would at once discover he was an exile, 
he casually inquired on the quay when 
the next ship would sail. It chanced to 
be an English steamer, and with the 


captain he entered into negotiations, ex- - 


plaining the true state of affairs. For 
some time the Englishman was unwilling 
to take him, but when earnestly appealed 
to in the name of freedom he consented, 
with the result that on the day fixed for 
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sailing the exile took his baggage—much 


of which was artificial—on board. To | 


his dismay he found that the ship could 


not start until the following day and | 


that it was impossible for the captain 
to secrete him. He therefore had to re- 
turn to his lodgings at great risk,. spend- 


ing a day and night of anxiety, feeling | 


that the story he told the people with 
whom he lived was not believed, and 
fearing they might suspect and give 
him up to the police. However, he got 


safely on board, was secreted, and sailed 


to Japan, travelling thence tO Vancouver 


in another ship, and after remaining 
there sometime and earning a little 
money, he continued his travels to On- 
tario. There he met Mr. Kennan, with 
whom he_was acquainted at Tomsk, who 
took.a great interest in him, and after- 
ward going direct to London was 
warmly welcomed by his compatriots. 
His experiences are those which few men 
have had, because few could outlive them, 
and the message from the down-trodden 
land of suffering he delivered with much 
impressiveness. When he escaped, his 
little daughter, aged ten, was left behind. 
The fear that the child might be seized 
by the Russian Government, as was the 
case with the children of several political 
offenders, imposed upon him the neces- 
sity of concealing his identity. But later, 
after much anxiety, the child, who was 
secretly conveyed out of Siberia in dis- 
guise, joined her father in London. 


A Wonderful Memory. 


Ross MacGregor, Chilton, Wis., age 
fourteen, we are told by a Chicago paper, 
has, learned by rote every word in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary from A. to 
E, including the definitions, derivations, 
spelling, pronunciation and synonyms. 
Ross entered school when but three years 
old, and at the age of six passed from 
the kindergarten to the sixth grade. 

athematics, or studies ordinarily re- 


quiring great mental effort, are mastered | 
by him with astonishing ease, and selec- | 


tions of poetry or prose become fixed in 
his mind at a single reading. At the 
age of ten he memorizéd the whole of 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice,” re= 
eiting it without a halt at the end of 
two hours’ study. At a teachers’ insti- 
tute in Chilton three years ago, when 
Ross was eleven, an instructor read to 
the assembly a selection from Huxley, 
and then unexpectedly asked if any one 


present could repeat any: part of it from ‘| 


the single reading. Without faltering 
or making the slightest.error, Ross gave 
the selection; much to the surprise of 
the instructor. who then tried: him with 
a dozen or more extracts from. different 
authors with the same result. 

Such stories are hard*to believe, but 
this one comes well credited. 
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A SPEAKER IS INTERRUPTED. 


TRAINING school for em- 
East bryonic legislators is the 
latest idea of that creative 
genius, the American boy. While 
Congress has been wrestling toil- 
fully with the affairs of the coun- 
try, a miniature House of Repre- 
sentatives, composed of the senior 
pupils of a Philadelphia institu- 
tion of learning, has been cheer- 
fully settling the affairs of the 
nation, committing the people to 
vast expenditures, formulating 
plans for extensive national im- 
provements, and establishing new 
* departments of government; doing 
all this and much more, decorously and in strict 
accordance with parliamentary methods. 

The President of the United States in this novel 
government is impersonated by Dr. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia High School, the Speaker 
of the House is Professor Edmunds, and the commit- 
tees are formed entirely of boys of the senior classes 
of the High School. A room known as the House of 
Representatives is set apart for the use of the Boys’ 
Congress, and here the youthful legislators meet to 
introduce bills, adopt measures, or tear to shreds 
with forensic fury objectionable propositions. 

Each boy represents a state, that particular com- 
monwealth in which, owing to family affiliations or 
some real or sentimental connection, he is most in- 
terested. When a bill is introduced that affects the 
welfare of one particular state or a group of states 
more largely than the welfare of the nation, then the 
representatives of that state or states are expected to 
lead the debates and to know more about the sub- 
ject than the rest of the House. Before introducing 
a bill a member of the House must draft it in skele- 
ton form and present it to one of the Committees. 
In Committee meeting the proposed bill is discussed 
and if deemed worthy of introduction it is beaten into 
proper shape, the leaders of the debate selected, and, 
notice having been given, the bill is presented to the 
House. 

The Speaker, who has been furnished with the 
names of the leaders of the debate, recognizes only 
these in the opening discussion. 

To the member who irtroduces the bill ten minutes 
is allowed. 'The speakers who follow must crystallize 
their thoughts into five minutes of time. When the 
leaders have had their innings, the rank and file may 
vie with each other for the privilege of the floor. 
Sometimes a debate continues furiously through an 
entire sitting; occasionally it requires several sittings 
to finally push a bill through or declare it hopelessly 
barred. 

A curious feature of the voting, according to Pro- 
fessor Edmunds, is that the boys never vote on party 
lines. The Speaker on canvassing the political faith of 
the members of the House, and on studying the voting 
lists at various times, has proven that the boys ignore 
their political beliefs when approving or disapproving 
of a measure, and vote entirely in accordance with 
their views on the proposition itself. 

Another interesting feature of this novel body is 
that while the boys will never try any coercive meas- 
ures to whip members into line to ensure the passing 
of a cherished bill, they will privately “talk up” the 
proposed bill for days before it is introduced, button- 


PROFESSOR EDMUNDS, 
Speaker. 


. holing their friends and eloquently pointing out the 


value of the idea, striving to enlist the services of 
volunteers to do the like, and earnestly endeavoring 
to argue opponents into changing their views. 
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When a bill has passed the House it is sent down 
to the President for approval. It is Dr. Thompson’s 
practice to endorse all bills with his reasons for 
signing or vetoing. The only bill thus far vetoed 
was one providing for the appropriation of ten mil- 
lion dollars for the establishment of a governmental 
Department of Scientific Research, to which was to 
be attached a museum. The bill passed the House 
after a long and stormy debate, but was sent back 
by Dr. Thompson unsigned, the reasons given being 
that the money asked was extravagantly large and 
that such researches could be more satisfactorily 
conducted by private individuals. The magnificence 
of the gifts of American millionaires, Dr. Thompson 
pointed out, for the purpose of promoting scientific 
research, was too much in evidence to need more 
than passing reference, and while such an object was 
deemed a worthy one by American men of wealth, 
it would be needless for the United States govern- 
ment to assist in the matter. The boys considered 
the veto of this bill in a warm session and some 
were for passing the bill over the president’s veto, 
but calmer counsels prevailed and the Department of 
Scientific Research with its ten million dollar appro- 
priation died a natural death. 

Bills that are now on the House Calendar provide 
for the following: 

“The immediate independence of the Filipinos.” 

“The establishment of a Bureau of Biological 
Survey.” 

“The appropriation of $2,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of a new National Museum.” 
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A COMMITTEE AT WORK. 


“The impeachment of the representatives from 
Utah, Messrs. Mordell and Shoemaker.” 

Bills that have passed the debating stage include: 
Bill providing for the government ownership of rail- 
roads, and a bill for the establishment of a com- 
pulsory court of arbitration for the settlement of 
labor disputes. od a 

‘The Speaker, Professor Edmunds, who is skilled 
in parliamentary procedure, selects a boy to act in 
his place, under his direction, at times, so that the 
members learn how to direct the course of a debate 
as well as how to take part themselves. Occasionally 
the House is informed that the rulings will be pur- 
posely given at random and by no means according 
to Hoyle. It is then the business of the members to 
catch the Speaker in error. The value of such a 
method is obvious. 

The boys are thoroughly in earnest during the 
sessions, and youthful orators of marked ability have 
developed. Speeches are made that would do credit 
to Ciceros of maturer years. The boys feel at ease 
on their feet in public debate, where there are others 
as new to the experience as they, and confidence is 
gained rapidly in an environment calculated to dispel 
nervousness. 


The editor of THE AMERICAN BOY will be glad 
to receive informatign relating to other hodies sim- 
ilar to that above described, whether school bodies 
or not. Plans of organization and methods of pro- 
cedure are of interest. : 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN SESSION. 


-_ 
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Fine Deeds by Brave Boys—H. Irving King 


No. 


MONG the heroes of the American 

A, navy whose valiant deeds and high 
ws character are constant inspiration 

to the sailor boys of today, William 
i a occupies a place in the first 
rank. 

He distinguished himself in three wars 
and, dying, left behind him a reputation 
for valor, uprightness, truth and probity. 

Bainbridge was, in a way, as remark- 
able a boy as he was a man. He went 
to sea when he was fifteen and at nine- 
teen he was a full fledged captain in 
the merchant service, having worked his 
way up to that position by sheer ability 
and force of character. 

Few times in this world has a boy of 
nineteen found himself a captain of a 
big ship; but Bainbridge was equal to 
the position. 

Young Bainbridge first went to sea as 
an apprentice boy. He lived forward 
with the sailors and did a sailor’s work, 
but in addition he had to study certain 
hours every day and to learn mathe- 
matics and navigation. His seamanship 
was being taught him all the time. 

Mary merchant captains took appren- 
tices to sea with them in those days who 
learned to be officers in the hard but 
practical school of the forecastle. They 
were not usually made officers until they 
were of age—some of them were never 
able to get a berth aft. 

But when Bainbridge had been for 

three years before the mast he had 
shown such remarkable ability that the 
captain with whom he was sailing of- 
fered him the position of first mate in 
spite of the fact that he was only 
eighteen years old. 
-The owners of the vessel, however, de- 
cided to give the young man the place 
of first mate on another one of their 
ships, the Cantor, sailing in the Hglland 
traae. When the boy offieer weft on 
board the Cantor at Philadelphia he 
found the crew drunk and mutinous, and 
the captain unable to control them. 

Bainbridge soon had the men under 
eontrol, the ship hauled out into the 
stream and what liquor there was on 
board thrown overboard. 

This crew was a tough one and had 
no respect for the captain, who, in turn, 
was always “nagging’’ them. When the 
Cantor dropped anchor in the harbor of 
Rotterdam the sailors managed to get 
gin from one of the shore boats, and that 
night they got drunk and attacked the 
captain and second mate, intending to 
kill them. a 

Hearing the noise of a scuffle young 
Bainbridge grabbed his pistols and 
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rushed on deck to find that the sailors 
had the two officers down and were just 
about to murder them with their knives. 

Two men were bending over the sec- 
ond mate. Bainbridge brought the butt 
of one of his heavy pistols down on the 
head Of the’nearest sailor and, grabbing 
the other by his collar, tripped up his 


heels and sent him spinning backwards 


down a hatchway. ; 

Before the men could recover from 
the surprise of the sudden and unex- 
pected assault, the boy mate had brought 
down two more with the butt of his 
pistol. / 

As he raised his arm for another blow 
his foot slipped and he went down on 


one knee. 
a knife and Bainbridge fired his pistol. 


A man sprang at him with 


But the powder flashed in the pan. The 
descending knife caught its point on 
one of the brass buttons of the boy’s 
coat and, being thus deflected, made a 
long rip in the cloth, but did not reach 
the officer’s body. 

The second mate now pulled himself 
together and with the aid of one of the 
sailors who stood by the officers, they 
rescued the captain and drove the crew 
forward where they were allowed to get 
sober and repentant. 
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HOW A CLOWN DOES “STUNTS” WITH 
ec STILTS. - 


No boy can say why he finds stilts so fascinat- 
ing, yet all boys do find them fascinating. 

Kiey spend hours on stilts trying to 
walk up and down steps, to walk a chalk 
line and to walk in many other ways 
more or less difficult. 

At first sight it seems more reasonable 
for a boy to take off his stilts if he 
wishes to go up and down steps, because 
he can accomplish the act so much more 
easily with his limbs free; but there 
really is a very excellent reason why a 
boy should put on stilts. 

It is one of mother nature’s ways of 
teaching a boy perfect balance. She has 
used the method with great success for 
many generations. 


It is difficult, indeed, to throw a grad- 
uate of this school from his feet. 

He who learns to be firm on stilts learns 
to be doubly firm without them. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to 
put together a pair of stilts such as a 
clown uses. 

In describing the construction of the 
stilts it is impossible to give exact meas- 
urement, because the length and the 
thickness must be governed by the size 
of the boy who is to use them. 

A boy who can-walk on stilts at all 
should not be too small to use stilts that 
are two feet long. Few boys, I believe, 
will care to walk on stilts that are 
longer than four feet. 

The length of the stilts then will be 
somewhere between two and four feet. 


For a Boys’ “Circu 
———— st. AL = 


The captain, however, was scared by 
his experiences with the unruly crew 
and refused to go back to the United 
States in the Cantor, 

So young Bainbridge came home in 
command of her and under him the crew 
behaved themselves all the way over. 

His way was to treat the _ sailors 
squarely, feed them well and keep them 
busy; and so he always had a happy 
ship. 

The owners of the Cantor were de- 


lighted with the way Bainbridge man- 


aged things, and as soon as he was nine- 
teen they made him captain of the ship. 

After making three voyages as cap- 
tain of the Cantor, Bainbridge was made 
captain of a new ship, the Hope. On 
his first voyage in the Hope he had an 
encounter with a small British man-of- 
war, the captain of which desired to 
board the American vesse. and impress 
into the British navy such sailors as he 
took a fancy to—a little habit the Eng- 
lish had in those days, and which finally 
brought on the War of 1812. 


The Hope was armed with four nine- 
pounders, had plenty of muskets on 
board and Bainbridge had drilled the 
men in target practice since he had 
been in command, in anticipation of just 
such an occurrence. 

He refused to heave to at the com- 
mand of the British vessel and a shot 
was fired at her which passed through 
the deckhouse. 

Instantly Bainbridge let go with his 
double-shotted guns and after two 


broadsides the British captain sang out | 


that he had surrendered. 

There being peace nominally between 
Great Britain and the United States at 
that time Bainbridge did not take pos- 
session of the git naa vessel, but after 
inquiring what ship she was and re- 
ceiving the reply, “His Majesty's 
schooner Linnet, commanded by Captain 
Sir Philip Townes,” he sang out, “Will 
Captain Sir Philip Townes please go 
about his business and report to his 
master that if he wants this ship he 
must send a greater force or a more 
skilled commander?” Then he _ sailed 
away for home. 

Bainbridge could now no longer be 
considered as a boy captain, though still 
extremely youthful for important com- 
mand, and the other adventures, 
triumphs and defeats which marked his 
most active and useful career are mat-~- 
ters of history. He entered the navy 
and found himself in command of a gun- 
boat at the age of twenty three. 


io”” 


The thickness should be a little greater 
than that of an ordinary broomstick. 

The leg of the stilt—i. e., the long 
straight part as shown in Figure 3—- 
can be either round or square as the 
owner prefers. 

Cut the legs of the stilts from any sort 
of tough wood. Be careful to have them 
the same length, thickness and weight. 

The boy who is making stilts must 
measure his own leg from the instep to 
the knee. Measure off the same dis- 
tance on the leg of each stilt and fasten 
a brace there such as the one shown in 
Figure. 5. 

Figure 4 shows the brace fastened to 
the leg of the stilt. 

Now saw a piece of board about four 
inches square, as shown in Figure 1. 

Fasten it to the triangular brace to be 
seen in Figure 6. 

Fasten leather straps or strips of can- 
vas to the end of the leg of the stilt, as 
illustrated in Figure 3. 

These are to be bound about the calf 
of the leg. Straps must also be fastened 
to the foot rest, as shown in Figure. 7. 

To prevent the end of the stilt from 
chipping off and wearing away it is well 
to tack a piece of leather or tin on the 
bottom, as illustrated in Figure 2. 

In certain parts of the old country 
stilts are put to a very practical use. 
Shepherds wear them while tending their 
flocks. The stilts enable the shepherds 
to look far out over their droves of sheep. 
It also enables the shepherds to run with 
great swiftness. 


There is an American clown touring 
with a certain big circug, who, at every 
performance, offers to run _ on stilts 
against any one in the audience. The 
clown’s opponent is, of course, not ex- 
pected’ to wear stilts. During the race 
the clown takes steps from twelve to 
fifteen feet long and usually wins from 
his rival with yards to spare. 

Aside from racing there are many 
tests to try the skill of anv one who pro- 
fesses to know how to walk on stilts, as. 
for instance, the trick of taking one stilt 
off and putting it on again or bending 
down and picking something from the 
ground without tipping over. 

The performance on stilts, which a 
clever clown can give, is rather different 
from the work of an ordinary boy, but 
there are some boys who can fairly out- 
do a clown, ‘for stilts are a boy’s own 
peculiar treasure and it is hard to beat 
a boy at his own game. 


School Boys of Hong Kong. 


The model school boy is to be looked for 
in China. Eleven hundred college boys, 
all bound for Queen’s College, a Kong 
and not one of them indulging in boister- 
ous laughter, or even letting off his super- 
fluous spirits by a run or a leap, is a sight 
pa be witnessed any day in that Eastern 
city. 

A correspondent stood in one of the 
streets crowded by these .Chinese school 
boys and watched them as they passed. 
They did not hurry, but walked sedately 


The stilted clowns in action. 


along with their books under their arms, 
The utmost exhibition of youthful] feeling 
was a reserved smile which dighted up the 
face of a boy here and there as he listened 
to the conversation of his companions. 

Boisterous behavior would have been con- 
sidered by those Chinese lads as undignified 
and quite contrary to all ideas of schoolboy 
good form. 
boy #s in his behavior, the more he conducts 
himself like a little old man, the more 
aristocratic he is considered by his school 
fellows, and the more praise he receives 
from his schoolmasters and has parents. 

There was little variety in the color and 
eut of their dress. They wore no hats. 
Some had brushed all their hair straight 
back into their long queues; while others 
had a fringe of stiff bristles dividing the 
shaven from the unshaven territory of 
their heads. 


Many Boy Artists. 


Some very nice drawings have been Te- 
ceived within the past thirty days from boy 
readers of THE AMERICAN BOY. We 
are sorry that we cannot reproduce them 
in our pages. 


The more sedate a Chinese | 
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STEVENS&&: 


Free Catalogue of Suggestions for Vacation | 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 

Hox z ) "MAIN STREET, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send your name and address and we wil! mail you 
36 pieces of ART JEWELRY to sell at only 10 cts, 
each—no trash. Everybody you offer it to will pur- 
chase one or more pieces at sight. When sold send 
the €8.60 and we will send you TFiT F b 

Express 
Freres LEAGUE BASEBALL OUTFIT FREE 
containing 9 Baseball Oaps, 9 Basebal! Belts, 1 Base- 
ball, 1 Thrower’s Glove, 1 Catcher’s Mitt, 1 Catcher's 
Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete Base Ball Rules. Here 
is a chance to get a complete outfit without cos'ing 
youapenny. Jim dandy goods and latest league 
pattern. This outfit would cost you at least $3.00 in 
any store that handles sporting goods. 


Form a Baseball Club 


Get nine boys in your locality and organize a base- 
ball club for the summer. Let each boy earn his 
share in this large outfit by selling four pieces of 
eapitr. This will take but afew minutes of each 

oy’s time, and will be asource of enjoyment for the 
whole summer season. We will guarantee you hon- 
orable treatment and shall expect you to treat us the 
same. Such an offer as we make you has never been 
made before by any reliable concern. Your credit is 
good with us, and we trust you for the Jewelry until 
you have sold it. Write to-day. Address us this way: 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO. 
Dept. 5, BOSTON, MASS. 


Build It Yourself 


Length, 16 ft.; beam, 4 ft. 9 in.: Usual 
factory price, $175; build it yourself for 
, using our** Modern,” full-size Paper 
atterns and Carpenter’s Improved 
System for Amateurs. 16 ft. launch 
atterns, $8; 18 ft., $10; 2 ft., $12; 23 ft. 
BK; 25 ft., $16; 80 #.. $20. Row boat and 
uck boat patterns, $3. -Oarriage pre- 
§ ___ paid to points in U. 8. and Canada. {im- 
mediate delivery of above sizes. Engines, boat fittings, 
complete boats, knock-down boats, boat frames for 
amateurs. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 


For Oatalogue Address Dept. E, 


| 


ie 6ft. high; 6ft. wide; 6 ft. | 


X Kein long; White Canvas. Send 
ee, tonee for 80 pieces fine 


ewelry. Sell them at 10c. | 
each and 
00. We will then send | 
you this tent free. | 
G L. BROWN & ©@., 


Dep. A, Hammond, Ind. | 
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2—RUFUS DAY : 5and 6—SONS OF COMMISSIONER GARFIELD 
1—WILLIAM L. DAY 3-STEPHEN DAY 4-LUTHER DAY 7—CHILDREN OF SENATOR DOLLIVER 


The Sons of Our Public Men—Waldon Fawcett 


HERB has probably never been a time when 
the families of the nation’s high officials 
4 at Washington included so many boys as 
( at present. First of all, of course, comes 
the Roosevelt family, which now musters 

four lads, all old enough to indulge in the various 

boyish sports. Quentin, the youngest member of the 
family, is at an age when many youngsters find most 
of their enjoyment in the nursery, but not so this 
sturdy member of the Roosevelt family. He is 
emulating his brothers in all their sports and is even 
learning to ride the spirited little Shetland pony 
which was given to Archibald, his next older brother, 

a year or more ago. Theodore, Jr., and Kermit, the 

older lads, attend school at Groton, Mass., and in- 

dulge in football and other muscle-building sports. 

Archie attends a public school in Washington, riding 

back and forth much of the time on a bicycle, and 

his younger brother will probably attend the same 
school ere long. 

The positions in* the President’s Cabinet are 
usually occupied by men well advanced in years, few 
of whom have young sons, but in the Cabinet of 
President Roosevelt are several comparatively 
young men, and in consequence there are in the Cab- 
inet circle boys who are scarcely in their teens. 
Attorney-General Knox has three sons. Hugh Smith 
Knox, the eldest, is nearly twenty years of age; 
Reed Knox is aged about eighteen and Philander 
Chase Knox, Jr., is eleven years of age. Secretary 
Cortelyou, the head of the newly created Department 
of Commerce and Labor, has two sons and despite 
the fact that one of these lads is not yet in his teens, 
they relieve their father of many little household 
eares that mean much to so busy a man as Mr. Cor- 
telyou. Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has one son, Earl, a lad of eighteen, who 
is now attending the famous Culver Military Acad- 
emy in Indiana. Postmaster-General and Mrs. Payne 
have no children of their own, but their residence 
has always been the second home of several of 
their nephews. 

In the families of the Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, boys between the ages of twelve. 
and twenty are ordinarily quite as much of 
a rarity as they are in the Cabinet circle, but in the 
former, as in the latter, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion offers an exception. Easily the most interest- 
ing family of boys among the Supreme Court house- 
holds is that of Justice W. R. Day, the last appointed 
member of the nation’s highest tribunal. Justice and 
Mrs. Day have four sons, Luther, Rufus, Stephen 
and William L. Two of the young men are absent 


from Washington attending college during the 
greater part of the year, but the other two are with 
their father, one of them, Luther, acting as his sec- 
retary. 

Just here, it may be noted, that the opportunity 
to fill these secretarial positions for prominent men 
constitutes one of the advantages open to a lad in 
official life at the capital. There are many young 
men at the capital who serve as private secretaries 
or confidential clerks to fathers or uncles. Although 
the hours are sometimes long the work is not 
arduous, consisting principally of answering corre- 
spondence, and the salary is much better than the 
young man could earn in any other walk of life, the 
government allowing each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress the sum of $1,200 a year as salary 
for his private secretary or clerk. In addition to all 
this is the advantage that such a position gives a 
boy opportunity to meet many men of prominence in 
the business world, and if he shows aptitude he is 
certain, sooner or later, to have many chances for 
advancement presented to him. 

Among the families of Assistant Secretaries and 
other. high departmental officials there are many 
boys of all ages. Commissioner of Corporations 
Garfield, one of the most important officials in the 
new Department of Commerce, has with him in 
Washington two sons, the elder of whom is a most 
energetic lad, ever ready to go in for sport of any 
kind. First Assistant Postmaster-General Wynne 
has two sons who bid fair to make their mark in the 
world, and Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
Madden, of Michigan, has two bright boys. Colonel 
Sanger, Assistant Secretary of War, has several 
children who attend the Washington schools, and the 
Commissioner of Patents Frederick I. Allen, has 
three sons. all of whom are attending school. The 
boy who comes to Weshington with his father when 
the latter assumes a position under the national gov- 
ernment will make friends more rapidly than he 
could do were the removal to any other city in the 
country than the national capital. The reason for 
this is found in the fact that every new official who 
takes office is speedily made acquainted with all the 
other prominent officials, and it naturally follows 
that his sons have an opportunity to form friend- 
ships with lads of like age in other official house- 
holds. Moreover, all the acquaintances thus made 
are in addition to the chums with whom he becomes 
associated at school. 

In the families of the Members of Congress are 
to be found a small army of boys. A large propor- 
tion of the Representatives have sons with them in 


Dart 


’ 
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Washington, on the theory that life at Uncle Sam’s 
seat of government is a liberal education for any 
lad, and not a few Senators have with them the boys __ 

of their households. Senator Elkins, of West Vir- ™ 
ginia, has four stalwart sons and Senator Foraker, 
of Ohio, has two sons, one of whom acts as his pri- 
vate secretary. The new Senators who have lately 
been elected bring with them to Washington many 
recruits for the army of boys at the capital. Among 
these is the son of*Senator Hopkins, of Alinois, a lad 
who has proven by his school] escapades that he has 
any amount of pluck. 

Probably no boy in Washington has a better time* 
than the young son of Thomas F. Walsh, the million- 
aire, who, while acting as United States Commis- 
sioner to the Paris Exposition, gained fame by enter- 
taining at dinner the Shah of Persia and many of 
the crowned heads of Europe, and who has the King j 
of Belgium as his partner in his mining enterprises = 
in the West. Mr. Walsh has just built a magnificent i 
stable and in the second story he has fitted up for 
the use of his son and the latter’s boy friends a com- 
plete theatre with scenery and all accessories such 
as would be found in a regular opera house. Young 
Walsh and his friends have formed a dramatic club 
and give regularly productions of plays which are 
complete in every detail. 
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O. A. B. PENNANTS 


We have procured a supply..of ORDER OF 

THE AMERICAN BOY PENNANTS, 

same size and material as those adopted by 
YALE, HARVARD AND OTHER COL- 

: LEGES AND ATHLETIC CLUBS, 

being made of Red, White and Blue Felt with 

the letters O. A. B. in Blue on White Back- 

ground. Every O. A. B. member should have 

one for his room. Price, 50 cents, delivered, or 

given for one new subscriber. 


SEE SMALL PICTURE TOP OF 
PAGE 260, THIS NUMBER, 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., | | ‘ 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. | 
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Juvenal Training for 


: Rowing enthusiasts gather daily on the 
> banks of the Schuylkill to watch a single 
x sculler send his boat skimming through 
the water, The muscular young man 
who is the target for so many eyes 1S 


James Juvenal, whose name has been 
sent to England as an American com- 


petitor for the greatest prize offered to 
single scullers at the most important 
aquatic meet in the world, the Diamond 
Sculls, rowed for annually at the Hen- 
ley regatta in London. Juvena! believes 
he will win the sculls. Any critic who 
has seen his form since he began train- 
ing will think twice before arsuing the 
point, for the Vesper Boat Club’s crack 


a t 
seems to be and says he is in perfect 
eondition. 


Juvenal is a native Philadelphian, hav- 


ing been born in the Quaker City in 
1874. He began to row when nineteen 


years of age, winning his first race, the 
single sculls, at the regatta of the Scran- 
ton Press Club, in 1893. The following 
year he won the intermediate race for 
si:gle scullers at Scranton, and, in com- 
pany with another comparatively un- 
krewn oarsman, carried off the inter- 
meCiate double race, and, later in the 
afternoon, won the senior race for double 
sculls. 

In 1895 Juvenal and Van Vliet rowed 
Rumohr and Russel, the Canadian cham- 
picns, and defeated them after a hard 


-who won the national championship. 
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JUVENAL—A CRACK OARSMAN. 


struggle. 


In 1896 Juvenal rowed against 
Cresser in 


the senior singles of the 
Schuylkill Navy regatta and defeated 
him. Aspiring to national honors, Juv- 
enal won his heat at the regatta at Sara- 
toga Lake, but in the finals lost to 
Whitehead, of the Riversides, Boston, 
In 
1897 Juvenal met and defeated McGuire 
of Boston at the Harlem regatta and at 
the Schuylkill Navy regatta won the 
senior single championship. Stroking 
the eight of the Pennsylvania Barge 
Club at the national regatta the same 
year, Juvenal brought the national 
championship for this crew to Philadel- 
phia for the first time in ten years. For 
six years thereafter Juvenal won every 


A Great Birthday for this Boy. 


Isadore Levy, of Rockaway, New York, 
was confirmed in the Jewish Synagogue 
at Rockaway on his thirteenth birthday. 
He contributed to the ceremonies him- 
self with an oration on Judaism. After 
the confirmation Isadore was led by his 
father into a room and surprised with 
birthday gifts whose value reached a 
total of $50,000. The presents were from 
everybody of any prominence on the 
east side of New York. The father’s 
gift was $1,000. The other gifts included 
a piano, a fine writing desk, an iron 
safe, a gold watch, a diamond scarf pin, 
a diamond chain, a deed for lots worth 
$3,000, a gold-headed walking stick, and 
a handsome library. The boy’s father is 
Moe Levy, a wealthy New Yorker. 


Among the earliest ambitions to be in- 
cited in boys is that of buying and con- 
stantly adding to a library of good books. 
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inspiring. 
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The July Number of THE AMERICAN BOY 
will present the most stirring front 
cover picture that has ever appear= 

The stories will be 

suited to the month—patriotic and 


THE NUMBER WILL, BE RICH IN 
ILLUSTRATION 


AND INTENSELY INTERESTING IN 
TEXT MATTER 


a 


the Diamond Sculls 


quarter mile dash in which he entered. 

Titus was beaten by Juvenal in the 
Harlem regatta of 1901. ‘Titus is the 
present open champion of the United 
States, holding the national regatta 
championship, while Juvenal hoids the 
association championship. In 1902 Juvenal 
defeated the Canadian champion at the 


National regatta at Worcester, lowering 


the fastest record time by seventeen 
seconds, and winning the association 
championship. 


In rowing condition Juvenal, weighs 
about 168 pounds, a very fine weight for 
his height of five feet, ten inches, 


To Make Metal Soldiers. 


Where is the small boy who does not 
enjoy setting up toy soldiers in mimic 
array? Boys can make their own sol- 
diers with little expense and_ effort. 
First, buy a lead soldier as a model and 
some plaster of Paris. Then with some 
vaseline, a saucer, and two or three 
small square 
ready to make your soldiers. Put a thin 
coating of vaseline over the lead soldier 
and put him to one side. Mix some of 
the plaster with water, and when it is 
thin enough so that it will just pour out, 
half fill one of the cardboard boxes. Wait 
a minute until it is just hard enough to 
support the model soldier without allow- 
ing him to sink down. Then place the 
model upon the surface of the plaster in 
the center of the box,.with his stand 
resting flat against:the cardboard on one 
side. Now gently press the soldier into | 
the plaster until he is exactly half sub- | 
merged, and then wait until the plaster 
is thoroughly hard. Give the top of the 
plaster a thorough coat of vaseline, 
taking care that no little puddles collect 


cardboard boxes you are, 


about the soldier. Mix up some more 
plaster and pour it gently upon the sol- 
dier until the box.is full. Leave the box 
then until the plaster is hard. When this 
is so, break away the box and separate 
the two sections, and you have a model 
in which may be cast a number of per- 
fect lead soldiers. Carefully lift out the 
soldier from his plaster bed, and with a | 
penknife slightly enlarge the groove rep- | 
resenting the barrel of the gun, and also 
widen the leg grooves a little so as to 
allow the free passage of the molten lead, | 
Obtain some soft lead—piping is the best 
—and melt it in an iron vessel. Then . 
fit the two sections of the mold securely 
and exactly together and bind them 
tightly with string. Pour the melted 
lead in the opening, made by the stand of 
the soldier which rested against the 
cardboard box, and let it harden, which | 
it will do almost immediately. When 
the mold is opened inside will be found 
an exact duplicate of the model soldier. 
The boy ean color it and make it look as 
nice as the original. After a little prac- 
tice fine results can be had. When 
twenty have 
been cagt 
in one mold 
anew one 


should be 
Ge 
Ulysses 8. 


Grant as a 
schoolboy was 
charac t erized 
by fondness 
for horses, | 
fearlessness, 
reticence, and | 
kindliness. He | 
eould harness 
@ horse when | 
he wassosmall | 
that he had te | 
climb up on 
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Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the BEST Finish Made 
for FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and FURNITURE. 


Not brittle; will neither scratch 
nor deface Jike shellac or var- 
nish; is not soft and sticky like 
beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 
preserving the natural color and —— of the 
wood, Without doubt the most economical and sat- 
isfactory POLISH known for HARD-WoOD FLOORS. 


For Sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


Send for our FREE Booklet telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp, $10.00 
Telephone, comp. $2.50 & 5.95 
Electric Door Bells, 80 
Eleetrie Carriage Lamps 65.00 
Eleetrie Hand Lanterns 2.00 
$8 Medical Batteries 8.95 
$12 Belt with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits ° 2.25 
Battery Motors $1.00 te 12.00 


Bicycle Eleetrie Lights 2.00 
Electrie Railway . 8.50 
Pocket Flash Lights . 1.50 


Necktie Lights Z5e. to 
Send for free book. De cribes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully 
small prices. All practical. The 
lowest price in the world onevery- 
thing electrical. Agents can make 
handsome ermmissions and many 
sales, Write for completeinforma- 
tion, 
Ohio Electric Works, 
Cleveland, 0. 


MAGIC FISH, 10c. 


Lots of Fun, Boys! 
Put the Magic Fish across 
the palm of your hand and see 
it come to life! You will be 


SENP 10c. TO-DAY, (or 25c. for three) before 
you forget our address, and we will forw: the 
Magic Fish by return mail. 


E. F. BROOME, 
119 South 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aeolicraft Model Yacht 


Sails on a tight wire; goes about 
automatically at each end; keeps 
in motion as long as the wind blows. 

THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC TOY. 
Peg inating to old and young. Beau- 
tifully made. Single, @2.50; pair, 
fer cin y= Potent, prepa 

end for descriptive book 5 

FRANKLIN. ODEL itor. 
121 W. 81st Street, New York City. 


THE MOWER 


that will cut your short 
grass, your tall grass and 
weeds, and will do all the 
trimming along the fences 
and walks. Send for cata- 
logue and prices, 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO, 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


regardin e- 
dress, Enclose 6c to pay postage. Address 
LEWIS SCHOOL, 47 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich eco, ayonw cewis 


THE WONDERFUL 
Only genuine Bird Call and Prairie Whistle,with which you 
ean imitate any bird or animal. Astonish your friends by 
making them believe you aro a Ventriloquist. The 
instrument is concealed in the roof of the mouth and detece 
tion is impossible, If ladies are near imitate a mouse and 
seo them grab their ékirts and climb a chair. Boy ifyou 
like fun, send 100, for this instrument with fall 
instructions, Catalogue of novelties and books for stamp, Addres, 
H, W. HARDESTY & 00., 110-A Coutral Ave,, NEWPOBT, BY, 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Same s : 3s 4 egy 
ever 6 to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Yout 
3 scalp disen 
50c, and 
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PITMAN VIOLINS—Bold 
strong, mellow tone, and 

ndsome, Send 
stamp for“ Violin 
: Facts” and Kub- 
— elik Photo. W. J. 
SSS Pitman, Franklin Park, Ill, 


Don’t fail to get your renewals or new 
subscriptions to us in time to make 
sure of getting this splendid num- 
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JUVENAL READY FOR A SPIN. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Three Good Cronies—Gabrielle E. JacKson 


AY, Bess, will you do it? It will be’ just 
dandy! Why, there jisn’t a girl in 
Totem Harbor who can ride as you do.” 

“Maybe there isn’t, but if she can’t 
ride better than I can ride on that mis- 

erable old thing, I’m sorry for her, and that’s all I 

can say,” and Bess Cliffton gave a disgusted poke 

with her foot toward a bicycle which lay upon the 
ground at her feet. 
“O, but can’t we fix it up? 


Do something to it 


that will make it hump itself just for that one day 


if it never humps again. I say, it’s just going to Ave 
a shame if you’ve got to get left,’ and the boy fling 
himself down upon the grass beside the girl, and 
thumped the sod viciously to give vent to Kis feel- 
ings. 

“Fix it up? If you could fix me down perhaps that 
would come nearer to setting matters straight. It 
isn’t the bicycle that’s all wrong;./it’s mostly me. 
Mother says that she will have to-put a brick on my 
head to prevent me from stretching out any longer 
in order to keep me decently clothed, for no sooner 
does she ~*t a gown finished than the one she made 
just Pb t has to be let down about a 
mil’ \— sok at that! I spent the whole 
ble. * ening yesterday letting down that 
hen I’ll wager five cents that next week 
it wiu have to be let down again. No wonder 
that the bicycle can’t keep up with me. But 
I oughtn’t to say one word against it, for I 
have had it five whole years, and if that 
wheel hasn’t done stunts, no wheel ever did. 
But, oh, I do wish I could afford a new one,” 
and Bess tossed back her hair impatiently, 
and then dropped her brown hands in her lap. 

“Why don’t you ask your mother for a new 
one? If she knew that you wanted one so 
badly for this contest I bet anything she’d 
get you one.” 

“Yes, and go without something she wants, 
or needs, dreadfully herself! Not if I know 
it! That’s just it; I don’t want her even to 
suspect how much I want it. You see, Bert 
Steward, that is the difference ‘twixt 
tweedledum and tweedledee.’ if you want 
anything all you have to do is to ask for it, 
‘and your father can give it to you and not 
mind the expense. When I get anything new 
that little mother of mine has to just hustle 
for it, and I’m not going to let ‘her hustle for 
luxuries; not if I know it. When it’s neces- 
sities, I'll help to do the hustling. But hust- 
ling, or no hustling, we do have good times, 
and she’s the best little mother in the land,” 
and a very tender light came into brownie 
Bess’s eyes as she looked off over the beauti- 
ful blue waters of Totem Harbor. 

The boy beside her glanced up at her 
quickly, and then reaching over began to pull 
up handfuls of the clover growing all about 
them, and muttered, boy fashion: “You bet 
she is.” Slang, to be sure, but ten times 
more eloquent than if he had said in the most 
correct English: “I agree with you.” 

Bess’ Cliffton and Bert Steward were 
chums in every sense of the word. For sev- 


eral ye their parents had spent their sum- 

mers otem Harbor, each occupying one 

of the 1y pretty cottages which dotted the 

shor «“ several miles, although the Stew- 

ar .. age was a far more pretentious one than that 
yes? 1 by the Clifftons. 


varm friendship had sprung up between the two 
milies, and almost in their baby days the boy and 
girl had sought each other, and the companionship 
so begun had ripened into a staunch friendship which 
apparently grew stronger as the children grew older, 
until at the ages of thirteen and fourteen they were 
as jolly a pair of chums as one could wish to see, 
sharing each other’s pleasures, reading each other’s 
books, laying plans together, and teasing each other 
as only a boy and girl can. 

Unlike as possible in personal appearance as well 
as in disposition, they passed their days in the 
utmost harmony, for neither was given to carrying 
the tormenting to excess, and each had a pretty level 
head in spite of being an only son and an only daugh- 
ter, whom pessimists asserted must of necessity be 
spoiled. But the spoiling process had certainly not 
begun yet, for a bonnier, happier, more courteous lad 
and lassie it would have been difficult to find, in 


spite of their fun and pranks. 
‘Bess was tall for her age, with delicate features ei 


si rie opaeabndyA 


and a perfect/gypsy coloring, which the three months 
spent at the re each year turned into “a regular 
little darkie,” as™Mr. Steward told her, “with only 
enough of the rose t in her cheeks to save her 
from being mistaken for™Susan, the cook.” Her hair 
matched the brown of her é and was the trial of 
her/life, for it was as straight as.an Indian’s and so 


five in texture that it defied all bo and flew at — 
s own sweet will despite combs and pins braids. 


Bert showed the old English blood from whic 
got his name, and few boys of his age could boast 
such a figure and such skin. Five feet four in his 
stockings, and tipping the seales at one hundred 
and twenty two pounds, straight as a young sapling, 
and with a finely shaped head set upon a pair of 
broad shoulders, he was very good indeed to look 
at. If the head was thatched with a very curly 
golden thatch which its owner failed to appreciate, 
and labored most industriously to reduce to straight 
strings by sousing it in the wash basin at frequent 
intervals, and the blue eyes needed the aid of glasses 
to bring objects within their range of vision, nobody 
seemed to regard them as the least detrimental to the 


“*T shall just have to give it up.” 


laddie’s appearance. More than one older person 
would turn to look at the pair when, decked in their 
bathing toggery; they raced over the sandy beach to 
win first plunge, and, never caring a whit for the 
grown-ups, splashed each other and enjoyed life as 
it can only be enjoyed “when life is young.” 

It was the first week in July, and in August a fete 
was to be given at one of the large hotels in Totem 
Harbor, when all sérts of contests would Se in order, 
and among them a bicycle race for girls between 
twelve and fifteen. Bess had ridden ever since she 
was a child of eight, and she and Bert had scoured 
the country for miles around. Bert expected to 
enter several of the boys’ contests, but, with the 


exception of the bicycle race for the girls, there © 


seemed, as yet, nothing for Bess, as she was not an 
expert at tennis, and her one other accomplishment, 
rowing, had no place in the girls’ sports. 

“I shall just have to give it up, and that’s all 
about it,” she said, “for get a new bicycle I just can’t, 
and ride this one I canter! How’s that for English?” 
and the red lips parted in a merry laugh to display 
a row of white, even teeth. 


1I—-THE CAT 


“Oh, fudge, it can’t be given up. It’s just got to 
go through in some way. What’s the use of your 
having worked all winter in a gymnasium getting up 
your muscle if you can’t have something to show for 
it this summer? We've just got to think up a ww: 
so stir up your noddle and do it.” 

They were sitting upon the grassy, wooded bluff 
overlooking Totem Harbor, with its myriads of pretty 
islands, dotted Jike emeralds upon a bed of diamonds,. 
for the waters of the bay were dancing in the sun- 

, and reflecting in their eyes, caused them to 
blink. Just then the sharp toot, toot of a whistle 
caused them to look toward the dock about a quarter 
of a mile to their left, to see a small launch put off 
and make its way rapidly toward an island which lay 
about a mile from shore. 

“Wonder who’s got left this time?’ commented the 


boy, picking up a pebble and tossing it into the watez,. 


below him. 

“Someone, you may bet a round cookie on that. 
They always do. Wonder why they don’t start just 
about two seconds sooner so long as they know that 
they’ve got to start anyway,” replied the girl. 

As though in answer to their questions a 
voice just behind them carsed them to turn 
suddenly as a gentleman — A: 

“Can you young 3 whether there 
is any way of c ver to Clarke’s 
Island now that, has been incon- 
siderate enough to leave us behind?” 

There was a rapid exchange of glances be- 
tween Bess and Bert, and their lips twitched, 
but they answered politely. 

“We don’t know of any way, for the launch 
makes but one trip a day, and will not come 
back until four o’clock.” 

“It doesn’t look such a tremendous distance 
across,” said the lady. “Don’t you suppose 
we could find someone to row us over? I 
should not in the least mind going that way 
if I might go in such a beautiful little boat as 


handsome steel boat which danced as ligh** 
as a feather upon the water just below © 

“Do you know whether it is a priv: ‘4 
public boat?” asked the gentleman. 
haps we might hire the owner to ta 
over.” 

“That’s my boat,” answered Bert, “ar 
be very glad to row you over if you wou! ; 1) xe 
to have me. Bess and I were just think ng « 
taking a pull ourselves, and we'd as soon 
to the island as anywhere.” ’ 

“What is the fare?” asked the gent 
smiling. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered ti 
blushing at the thought of being mi 
stood. 

Quicker than her husband to note the 
and guess its cause, the lady interpose 

“Mr. Chester is a great tease. But - rill 
aecept your kind offer and feel very ? 
for the service, too. Would you min | 
us your names that we may know to 
we are indebted?” and she smiled at 
who was looking at her in her bright, 
way. ‘ 

“My name i; Bess Cliffton, and I live o» 
that little cottage just over there. His 
Bert Steward, anc “s his home,” 2nd 74 
pointed to a pretty \ 1 away among che 
trees behind them. 

“Well, we will go for a 
that will be a unique exper... 


ith two B’s, 
.f which none of 


‘the rest of our party steaming away so unconcern- 


edly in that launch out yonder will be able to be-et,” 
and she laughed as she followed her husban 1 
the young people down the steps to the little lanu 

In a few moments Bert and Bess had their pas- 
sengers safely on board, and each taking a pe of 
oars leaned back to the long, steady strokes 
sent the beautiful little craft flying over the 
They made a pretty picture as their lithe, } 
figures swayed back and forth in perfect rb 
and their faces grew flushed and their eyes 
with the healthful exercise. 

Clarke’s Island was one of the show places . 
harbor, and a favorite resort for those dwellin 
the mainland. A small steam launch made a 
trip to and fro, leaving Totem Harbor at ten « 1 
morning and returning at four. The, island \ as 
owned by a man named Marion Clarke, who sy .nt 
about five months of the year there, living t> 


that one down there,” and she pointed to a 


Fy 
me 


& 


oon . 
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of a recluse, with an old housekeeper to look to the 
Years before, 
while still a young man, he had bought the Island, 
and built the handsome house in which he was now 
living, furnishing it luxuriously, and beautifying the 
When it was completed he brought 
his bride there, and they spent a summer of unquali- 
fied delight, leaving it late in the autumn to go 
abroad for an extended trip. Years had passed with- 
out his return, and in the interval no expense had 
been spared to keep the island in perfect order, and 
as time went on it became a perfect fairyland, vis- 
ited by those staying at the summer resorts all along 
It was about a mile and a half long, and 
At the east end a small 
pavilion had been built where the caretaker served 
a dainty little luncheon each day, and made 
profit for himself and family, which consisted *s 
The west end 

island was divided off by a high wire fence 

protected the owner from too curious visito. d 
gave the seclusion he seemed to desire above all 
other things in this world. He was never seen by 
those visiting the island, and for some unaccount- 
able reason, or no reason at all, for so things have 
a trick of shaping themselves in this odd world, had 
reputation of being a parsi- 


eare of his house and the servants. 


land all about it. 


the shore. 
possibly half a mile wide. 


wife and little crippled son. 


gradually acquire” 


_monious, disagre in. 
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have a visitor. 


nothing wanting. 


preceded them. Mrs. 


one side to say: 


young lady. 


nice 


violence. 
him up, saying: 


longer. 


little thing like this.” 


. the Agassiz Association 


RS. A. S. HARDY. 


yy HE boys of i were enthus- 
ds | iasts in thei .1Z Association. 
Their motto was: “The more 
things thou learnest to know and 
enjoy, the more complete and full will 
be for thee the delight of \jving.’® 

“Everyday we find how true our motto 
is!” exclaimed Donald Crosby to his 
Uncle Ezra, who had been the organizer 
of their society and had given them their 
motto. 

The boys were learning to keep their 
eyes open and many were the discoveries 
they made in field and forest as well as 
about the little village in which they 
lived. The study of the birds and the 
squirrels, and the beavers and the long- 

‘ eared rabbits they found gave greater 
pleasure than their hunting and trap- 
ping had ever afforded. 

Notwithstanding all the resources of 
Storyville and its surrounding country, 
a- new opportunity was to come to the 
Agassiz Association, Donald—their pres- 
ident—was to realize the dream of his 
life. He was to travel. With his Uncle 
Ezra, he was to visit some of the most 
interesting parts of his country. 

“You will write us all about what you 
are seeing!"’ exclaimed one. “Keep your 
eyes peeled for the Agassiz Association!” 
It will be next to going ourselves!” said 
another. 

Donald promised to write often and tel] 
them of the things he saw. 

His first lester was headed; “On goard 
the steamer A. B. Plant; off the south- 
west coast Of Florida,” and ran as fol- 
lows: 
ic ear Fellows of the Agassiz Associa- 

tion: - 

“You would laugh if you could see the 
queer fishermen we have been watching 

4 since we came on board this little 
steamer. We first noticed them as they 
stood motionless and solemn on the rows 
of piles along the he~*or watching for 
fish on which to ‘ieir breakfast. 

“They are a he if my ideas of 
beauty are worth , : 

“But I may as v 
fishermen are pfik us - 

“Some swim close .oout our steamer, 
giving us a good chance to study their 
beauty. Since they are scavengers as 
well as fishers, they are not often dis- 
turbed; and their fearlessness makes me 
think of those birds on the unfrequented 
island, that Dr. Barrows told us about, 
who never having been harmed had no 
fear of man, and who, when the island 
was first visited, looked wonderingly into 
the eyes of their visitors and allowed 
their white feathers to be stroked. 

“As our pretty boat went ‘courtesying 
over the billows’ we had little to do but 
to watch the pelicans getting their 
breakfast. Some ride quietly on the 
water till they spy the fish they want; 
others swoop down from the air, and 
under the water they go with a splash, 
coming up again with a fine fat fish. 

“It has been fun to watch them whether 
they sat as figureheads on the top of the 
piles, or diving and splashing for their 
prey, but the most interesting part I 
have yet to tell you. 

“In the wake of the pelicans or close 
to their sides we saw pretty gray and 
white gulls sailing. I wondered why 
they kept so close to the pelicans, so I 
asked the captain and he told me that 
it is because the gulls find that an easy 
way to get their living. The fish the 
pelicans bring up are generally larger 
than a pelican can eat at a meal, so he 
obligingly at the gull to accompany 


a, these queer 


se cael 


him, and eat w?) he leaves. 

“The captain “said that he often had 
seen the gulls riding securely on the 
backs of the clever old pelicans as they 
went on their fishing trips, and because 
the pelicans are so kind in caring for 

ws the gulls and sharing their fish with 


them, people call the pelicans ‘the gulls’ 
tenders.’ 

“Every little while we come to small 
houses built on piles driven down in the 
mud where the water is shallow, though 
it is far out from shore. Our little 
steamer heaves to and stops at these 
little cabins that have the whole Gulf 
of Mexico for their dooryards. The 
captain told me they were Governmenr 
postoffices and warehouses and shipping 
stations. At first I thought he was hoax- 
ing me, but [ watched and sure enough 
they did drop off and take on mail bags, 
and unload and take on cargoes at these 
little eight by ten houses, I learned 
afterward that in many places the water 
along these coasts is too shallow, even 
far out in the gulf, for anything but 
rowboats or sail boats to navigate, so 
these little houses are really government 
stations.”’ 

Later, Donald continued his letter from 
a little island in the gulf. 

“We are on Sanibel Island _ right 
straight across from Cuba. The United 
States cable to Havana runs across the 
end of this island and during the late 
war it had its signal station. 

“I am learning about jellyfishes—great 
pale green and yellow and blue bubbles 
they look like as they lie stranded on 
the beach. 

‘T am getting a collection of curious 
things for our Agassiz Association. [I 
have got a shark’s egg case, and some 
seawhips that are related to corals, and 
sponges that are like vases; the name of 
this kind of sponge I have learned is 


SHACKS. 


‘Neptune’s Cup.’ I have gathered other 
queer sponges too, that they call ‘dead 
men’s fingers,’ because they are shaped 
like long uncanny fingers. ; 

“My! but I wish all the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation could be here to see the star- 
fishes and the sea urchins and the lovely 
polished and tinted seashells. 

“But I want to tell you of the sight 
we saw here yesterday morning—only 
the people who were up early saw it, 
and wasn’t I glad that I was out on the 
beach bright and early! 

“What would you fellows think to see 
fish in the air—a whole school of them 
—and flying together? gThat’s what we 
saw! At least they loBked as if they 
were flying. There were just hundreds 
of them, close to the shore. They flew 
or seemed to fly for a few yards and as 
they fell into the water hundreds more 
took their places. 

‘It was a strange enough sight, but 
was explained when we saw the sharp 
fins of sharks cutting straight-up thro’ 
the surface of the water. A school of 
red fish were being chased by sharks 
and in the heat of pursuit and flight, both 
had dashed in between the sand bars and 
were carried close to shore. As_ the 
sharks were upon them the poor fish in 
their terror leaped into the air to escape, 
only to fall back a prey to the ugly ble: 
mouthed monsters. 

“There is a hermit on this island, who 
has lived for years alone in a shack made 
of palmetto leaves, He has his garden 


He rarely left the island, and was never known to 
How he passed his time was entirely 
a matter of conjecture to his distant neighbors, and 
it is needless to add that their imaginations left 


It did not take Bert and Bess long to row across 
and land their passengers at the dock, where they 
were rapturously welcomed by the party which. had 
Chester paused to bid the 
young captain and first mate good-bye, and to thank 
them for their kindness, and Mr. Chester drew Bert 


_ “If you will not name a price for your ferrying 
you must let me make a little present to you and the 
Invest it in a box of Huyler’s and eat 
to our health,” and he offered him a two dollar bill. 
“Oh, no! You mustn’t! We don’t want to take any- 
thing for doing it. We are glad to. 
and Bert promptly put his hands behind him, and 
began backing off as though he feared personal 
Mr. Chester began to laugh as he followed 


“Oh, but you must; we don’t have such pilots 
every day, and we wish to show our appreciation,” 
and Bert felt that it would be 


“I don’t know what father 
I’m a fine fellow to let peop! 
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“Tell him I insisted upon it for the sake of the first 
mate,” added Mr. Chester, bowing and waving his 
hand, as he turned to rejoin his wife. 


“Come on, Bess,” called Bert, and a ‘moment later 


Bess had regained her place in the boat, and Bert 


It was just fun,” 


was pulling slowly along the shore in the direction 
of Mr. Clarke’s dwelling. They were barely ten yards 
from the shore, when, chancing to glance toward it 
Bess cried excitedly: 

Oh, Bert, 
sitting on that rock over there! 
ing for fish. 

Now, if there was one thing in: this world which 
Bess Cliffton loved more than another it was a cat, 
and if mystical discrimination may be assigned as 
one of that animal’s_ peculiarities, 
knew her weakness, and promptly took advantage 
of it upon all occasions. : 

Her surmises regarding this particular cat were 


See that magnificent cat 
She must be watch- 
Let’s stop a minute and watch her.” 


look quick! 


cats certainly 


correct, and the next instant puss reached a dainty 


useless to protest 


and of oranges and lemons, of 
d papaws, these last are queer 
see! Just imagine bunches of 
ns growing up in trees, for 
3 actly what they look like. 
ve ind the hermit kind and pleas- 
an. He showed us his fruits and picked 
us a cocoanut. He gave me a long cur- 
ious pod thut grew on his cocoanut palm. 
The pod is over a yard long and looks 
like a little canoe in which, the baby 
cocoanuts” sailed into this wonderful 
world. When the little cocoanuts grow 
too big for the pod it breaks open and 
hangs for a time beside the cluster of 
cocoanuts it has held, and after a while 
it drops off, being no longer needed by 
the tree. 

One day Uncle Ezra and I went over to 
where some people who are called 
‘Crackers,’ gathered oysters and baked 
them for us in a fire of driftwood upon 
the sand. As soon as the oyster shells 
began to open the people lifted them out 
of the fire with sticks and gave them to 
us to eat. 

“These ‘Crackers’ live in houses made 
like the hermit’s, of palm leaves. 

“We sailed about the bay and from our 
boat we saw a party of buzzards having 
o sorand picnic where we had had ours. 
TS of the black fellows stood perched 
in a row on the top of one of the shacks. 
I thought they looked like sentinels, but 
Uncle Ezra said they looked grave and 
wise enough to be lawmakers. 

“We are going to visit some of the 
finest orange and grape fruit groves in 
southern Florida, and we are going to 
see the pineapples growing in the cov- 
ered pineries, 

“Oh, there is no end of 
things to see here! 

“Tell me about our Agassiz Association. 

“Your friend, 
“DONALD CROSBY.” 


“P. S.—I opened my letter to tell you 
of the water hyacinths that threaten to 
stop navigation in some pitces here. 

The bulbs of the water hyacinths float, 
and grow as they float, or catching in 
the shallows take root and establish a 
pretty little Venice of their own. 

“But alas for the harmless looking 
little hyacinth town! It soon overruns the 
whole lagoon and in a little while so fills 
the channels thro’ which the boats make 
their way that only by vigilance and la- 
bor is the passage kept open. 

“It is said that a woman living beside 
a creek up one of the rivers, had at first 
a few of the water hyacinth bulbs grow- 
ing in a tub in the edge of her creek; 
at high water these bulbs were washed 
out and carried down the river; now 
they have spread until it will cost the 
state of Florida thousands of dollars to 
conquer them. 

“Queer, isn’t it, that such a little thing 
should do such damage? Uncle Ezra says 
it is like a bad habit. isl Foe iy 


interesting 


paw into the water, drew it quickly back and landed 
as fine a catch as ever gladdened a cat’s palate 


“Row ashore this minute!” cried Bess: got 
to see that cat if Money-b 
say He'll think bine Bie ca oney-bags Clarke kills or the 
* me for doing a ; 
s (To be continued.) 
a 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR. ~—_., 
THE RIENCO MOT, 


isof an entirely new ‘gn, 
It will run at high spee ith 
one cell of almost any k.: . of 
battery. It is one of our 
“HALF-DOLLAR ” specialties 
and lowest priced motor on 
market. ull instructions 
with each motor. Price 50c. 
Postage and packing 15 cts. 
Send stamp for catalog of 
Electrical Frecinities, 
ITHACA ELEOTRIC 
NOVEL by 

Box 26, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Man’s Gun at a Boy’s Price 


Direct from 
the factory $5 00 
Freight prep’d 5 


Single barrel ejector, 30 or $2-in. 
barrel; weight 1% lbs. Best 
American Walnut stock and 
fore-end. Frame and lock parts best steel. Thor- 
oughly es a good shooter; $10 os — =s 

ere. Guaranteed against defects. rite for cata- 
THE FRANK MINER ARMS CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


a 


f YOU CAN EARN A 
| Watch, Camera, Air Rifle, 
Fountain Pen or 
. Nice 2-Bladed Jack-Knife 
@ = for a few hours work 
for us. Write to-day 
for our plan. No money required,as we trust 
you. W..B. Glynn Pharmacy Co., Saxton’s River, Vt. 


WOD Ay, 
wt tS) 


To be quickly and permanently 
cured. I cured myself 
A sfter stammerin 


RE CURED, 


TO 
Bens, N. Boave, Speech Specialist, 
12 Postal Building, ludianapolis, U. 8. A. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press 85. Larg- 
ersize,@18. Money saver. Big pro- 
fits printing for others. Typesetting 
easy, rules sent Write for catalog, 


resses, type, paper, etc., to factory. 
HE PRI SS Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Ye I 
EXCELSIOR 


EARN this 
RIFLE easily 


Cost but 1c to shoot 100 times. 
An Air Rifle, Camera, Wach or other 
valuable Premium for selling 18 pack- 
ages pmanery Bluette at 10 cts. 

Reeves Mfg. Co., Dept E. Grand Rapids, Mich 


Red, White or Blue Letters 


——=FOoR 


BASEBALL, FOOTBALL, ATHLETIC CLUBS 


We are prepared to sell Red, White or Blue Let- 
ters, in Best Quality of Felt, for use on the breast 
of your Uniform Shirt, at the following prices: 


Letters in Red, White or Blue, 3 in. long, 10c. each, 
3 for 25c cts., 4 for 30 cts. 


Letters in Red, White or Blue, 4in. long, 12c. each, 
3 for 30 cts., 4 for 35 cts. 


SPECIAL PRICES for Baseball and other Clubs ordering 
Letters for the entire team at once. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U 
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Moose Hunting in 


ey * ALL the numerous species of 
Q) large game to be found in the 


wilderness of _ northern Maine, 

there is none whose pursuit affords 
grander sport to the expert rifleman than 
the elk, or moose (Alces Machlis). His 
habitat being the region of dense for- 
ests, and possessing keen eyesight, fine 
sense of smell, together with his intense 
fear of his natural enemy, man, render 
him one of the most difficult animals to 
approach, and he who would get within 


easy rifle range of the moose must, in- 
deed, be a skillful hunter, unless he is 
fortunate enough to have the peculiar 
condition of the weather and country 
through’ which he is passing greatly in 
his favor. 


The moose is the largest of the genus, 
and at the fore shoulder is much higher 
than the average horse. The head meas- 
ures two feet in length, and, due to the 
enlargement of the nose and nostrils, is 
clumsily shaped. Its eyes are small and 
deeply set in the head, the ears long and 
hairy, and from the neck depends a 
heavy mane, the throat being covered 
with long, coarse hair. Its body is well- 
rounded, short, and compact, with a tail 
not more than four inches iong. Its legs 
are long, but firm and cleanly cut, and. 
from its large, overhanging lip, was once 
believed to have walked backward while 
grazing. Its movements are heavy and 
awkward, and when running it proceeds 
in a shambling trot, tossing its head 
from side to side with nose well up 
and horns thrown horizontally back, 
straddling its hind legs in order to avoid 
striking the fore heels and tripping. It 
is a solitary creature and generally keeps 
out of sight and harm during the day- 
time. Its sense of hearing is very acute 
and it is the most shy and-wary: of all 
the deer species, and owing to this fact 
the art of moose hunting is considered 
the greatest of the hunter’s acquire- 
ments. 

During my autumn rambles in the 
Maine woods I have become convinced 
that the moose is increasing “in number, 
wholly due to the stringent game laws 
that prohibit its wholesale slaughter at 
all seasons of the year. On a sandy, 
pine-girt beach where the cool, crystal- 
like water of the Kennebec winds its 
way about the foot of Squaw Mountain 
on its long journey from Moosehead 
Lake to the sea, we erect our temporary 
camp on a certain day late in the fall, 
and being tired and half famished, our 
appetites whetted by the out-of-door life 
of our wild and Indian-like existence, 
we at once set to work to kindle our 
fire and prepare our frugal repast with 
the greatest possible dispatch. 

Our party consists of four white men 
and two Indian guides. The latter are 
fine, manly-looking fellows of cheerful 
dispositions, retiring habits, and as we 
gather about the warm and_ glowing 
camp fire, their brown, swarthy faces 
lighted up by its glare, I cannot recall 
when I ever saw so much laughter and 
bright. smiling eyes before. 

We have with us two frail birch-bark 
canoes belonging to our guides, which are 
of the kind exclusively employed by the 
moose hunters who inhabit the shores of 
the lakes and rivers that skirt this vast, 
unbounded, and trailless wilderness. 
They are little crafts and so light in 
weight that one is able to raise one with 


one hand, but it is strong and roomy 
enough to carry four average men on 


an expedition of from five to six weeks. 

It is a chilly, frost-laden night, and 
after a hearty supper on sweet venison 
steaks and a savory fry of speckled 
trout, we one by one roll ourselves in 
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the Maine Woods 


our heavy blankets and hug the fire 
closely as we lie down to catch a few 
hours sleep. During the afternoon we 
had a light fall of snow, which has cov- 
ered the ground and tipped the spruces 
and bireches and neighboring mountain 
tops with its white, fleecy mantle. Be- 
fore midnight the heavy, gray clouds 
had broken away and the pale moon now 
peered through the rifts of flying scud. 
One of the Indians, who had been keep- 
ing watch while we slept, aroused our 


And stands in all its glory before me. 


party, and after reluctantly rising to our 
feet and donning our hunters’ garb, we 
grasp our rifles and are ready to take 
to our canoes until daybreak. Jack, my 
guide, soon has the boat launched, and 
taking my seat amidships, my piece lying 
across my lap, we shove off and are soon 
paddling along near the edge of the 
river’s bank into the stillness of the 
night. The second party lays its course 
down stream, while the third takes to 
the woods, where in the blackness of the 
forest the two hunters soon disappear 
from view. For more than an hour we 
glide quietly along, no sound meeting 
the ear, but the gentle dipping of the 
paddle astern and the occasional crack- 
ing of dry branches as little avalanches 
of snow come pouring down through the 
leafless boughs of the trees. 


Now, as we dart round sweeping curves 
and past dark “logans,’’ we surprise a 
stray duck or deer that has come down 
to drink, but at catching sight of us, 
both are off before I have time to raise 
my piece. Great stately trees overhang 
the banks, under whose sweeping boughs 
my guide turns the prow of the canoe, 
and now and then, as a clearing is 
passed. I catch glimpses of the quarter- 
ing moon, which, like the “twilight gray, 
has in her sober livery all things clad.” 

The wind dies away, the dark clouds 
pass over, and, one by one, the stars 
come out, until at last the blue canopy 
above is studded with myriads of scin- 
tillating lights. Now the current be- 
comes more sluggish, and the water 
grows darker and deeper as we pass 
through forest pools bedecked with lily- 
pads turned crimson by the crisp autumn 
wind. Trunks of fallen spruce and cedar 
extend out to us from either shore their 
branches covered with decaying moss 
and driftwood. The opening grows higher 
and closer as we advance, the current 
increases in velocity, until we find our- 
selves skimming along over a rippling 
brook, which, by degrees, develops into 
a seething rapid, wherein the water 
grows shoaler, until at last our boat 
grates the bottom and is suddenly stop- 
red by a mass of fallen cedars forming a 
plaited and interlocked barrier directly 
across the stream. 

Jack jumps out, I quickly follow him. 
and after toiling some time _ shoving 
away the debris and lifting and hauling 
the boat over it, we succeed in reaching 
deeper water where our canoe again 
floats. Our difficulty over, we continue 
on for more than a mile, skirting the 
banks of this labyrinth of our primeval 
forest. then gliding swiftly on over more 
pebbly bars, through rapids and cata- 
racts with an almost eerie swiftness, the 
boat swirls round the broad crescent of 
a dark pool, and soon glides into the 
smooth waters of a lake environed by 
dense timber hills, over-topped by snow- 
crested mountains which stand out ma- 
jestically in bold relief against the clear 
blue sky beyond. 

“There might be a moose in that bogan 
on the right,’ whispered Jack, raising 
his paddle from the water and permit- 
ting the canoe to proceed noiselessly 
toward the bank, I grasp my gun, the 


bow of the boat grounds upon the shore, 
while the Indian draws out his birch- 
bark horn, and by a succession of sounds 
resembling the grunts of the cow moose, 
calls the beast, if one happens to be 
within range of the signal, down to the 
water’s edge. 

A more propitious night for hunting 
the moose rarely occurs, for there is a 
dead calm on the lake and nothing will 
prevent our call being heard in all direc- 
tions at a distance of at least two miles; 
then, again, there is little danger of the 
animal scenting, or winding us, and re- 
fusing to be allured from the cover of 
the forest. 


We sit in silence, no sound but the 
occasional grunts of the horn and the 
chattering Of a squirrel overhead dis- 


turb the profound stillness. By-and-by, 
my guide thinks he hears an answer to 
his call. I listen, but detect nothing. 
The experienced ear of my man Friday, 
however, is not easily deceived, and sud- 
denly a low bark comes from the silent 
wilderness. At each sound of the ani- 
mal, a similar one is made on the horn, 
until at last it is evident that our much 
coveted prize is drawing nearer, for so 
distinctly does its bark reach my ears 
that I raise my gun as if to shoot. In 
a low whisper, however, my guide tells 
me that the moose is still a good dis- 
tance off. After a time the cry seems 
to die away and then grow as loud as 
before, as if the animal had grown sus- 
picious and is wandering away only to 
turn again and retrace his steps at the 
low enticing sound of the horn. 

This frequently happens, for in his 
blind roaming he will lose the direction, 
or upon winding you, will turn back 
and keep under cover, much to the sus- 
pense and anxiety of the impatient 
hunter. In another moment the sound 
from the forest is heard again, this time 
so loud and clear as to be almost upon 


us. He has at last got track of the 
birch-bark cow moose, and is coming 


toward us in hot haste. 

“Here he is!” whispers the Indian, and 
bounding through the underbrush, crash- 
ing and breaking the dry branches of 
the trees with his great heavy antlers, a 
shambling black mass plunges into the 
moonlight and stands in all its glory be- 
fore me. There is time but for one single 
impulse and that is—shoot. Instantly 
I bring my gun to my shoulder and 
empty its contents into the monarch of 
the forest. The baffled beast as quick 
as a flash turns.to retreat, and without 
a moment’s hesitation, we leap out upon 
the bank and are after him. A few 
stealthy steps and we reach the edge of 
the wood. We pause to peer within, but 
nothing resembling a moose is to be 
seen anywhere. We pass from the 
moonlit waters of the lake into the deep 
gloom of the woods. The trees stand 
close*together, their low, rotten branches 
making it exceedingly difficult to make 
rapid progress. I scramble on, eager to 


get one more shot at the ap jentee i. Jack 
is close behind me. 

Through openings in the trees above, 
the moonlight pours in upon the snow, 


enabling me to discern crimson spots in 
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the moose’s track, and satisfying me 
that my shot did not fail of its mark. 
It is necessary that we should make our 
advance with the utmost caution, for the 
rustling of a withered leaf or the crack- 
ling of a.decayed twig is sufficient 4o 
alarm the watchful animal. The m 
when tracked has a peculiar habit ¥6f 
turning from its path and taking up its 
repose at some point near its retreat, in 
order that it may hear the slightest 
noise made by those in pursuit. 

We press on in silence for some time 
when a crashing near by causes Jack to 


exclaim, “Here he cones! he’s makin’ 
for the lake. Look ut!” 

Peering ahead, I see the wounded 
moose, his eyes glaring in the moon- 


beam that falls across his path. With 
head down, his large branching horns 
extending forward, the hair on his neck 
bristling like the mane of a lion and 
giving him a wild appearance, the in- 
censed beast comes charging down upon 
us, leaving no doubt whatever in my 
mind that he is coming and that I must 
look out for myself. 

The moose makes one dash for the In- 
dian, who, being unarmed, scrambles up 
the nearest pine, just in time to clear 
the long antlers which fly by him. In 
an instant the enraged animal turns and 
begins stripping the bark from the tree 
by striking it with his horns 
feet. 

From behind a fallen trunk I take in 
the situation at a glance. In the ex- 
citement of the moment, all. thoughts of 
danger and of retreat leave me. I swing 
my gun to my face as the brute becomes 
aware of my presence and makes one 
desperate plunge in my direction... I 
glance along the shining barrel with my 
finger on the trigger. I fire. The im- 
mense black mass falls with a. heavy 
thud in the snow at my feet, pierced 
through the heart. : 

“Bravo!” shouts Jack, as he 
sliding down the trunk of the 
which he had taken refuge. ‘“Ain’t he-a 
stunner? Never saw th’ likes o’ him 
afore; and he gives way to his joy over 
my victory in many sayings expressive 
of wonderment and surprise common to 
the vernacular of the backwoodsman. 


comes 
tree in 


Upon exam.nation I find that y first 
shot penetrated the moose’s left fore 
shoulder, the torture driving him des- 


perate with rage and causing him to turn 
upon us. We at once set to work strip- 
ping the skin from the body, removing 
the head and legs, and cutting the re- 
mainder up into such parts as will per- 
mit our return with it to the canoe. 
After winding the huge pieces with stout 
withes, and having at last succeeded in 
stowing them in the bow, we shove off 
and are soon paddling over the lake with 
the prow of the boat turned toward the 
hunter’s camp, greatly elated with the 
night’s success. 

It is midday when we arrive at the 
camp and find that the other canoe has 
returned, having “met with luck equally 
as good as our own. Our moose weighs 
eight hundred pounds, his antlers forty 
gs ry and measure six feet from tip 
to tip. 


The Moose makes one dash for the Indian. 


and fore 
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——="BY THE SAINT MAURS —— 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PARIS 9% J.H. RUGGLES 


ITHOUT, perhaps, just cause, the 
French people have, in a measure, 
been associated with effeminacy. 
Tribute to fresh air and exercise 

does not seem to have been paid by 
France with the alacrity of other nations; 
foil-dexterity has been the ambition of 
youth there from all time. Now, how- 
ever, they seem to be finding out that 
all-round athleticism is better for moral 
tone and general health than fencing 
alone, and to get a young Gaul’s heart in 
the right place and his head squarely in 
command of heart and body he must 
copy America much, England som@® and 
go in for general muscle roriping. 

That Paris is alive now to the value of 
strong healthy children is proved by the 
fact that Monsieur Trautner lined up 
lots of rough young Parisians lately at 
the school on the Rue Etienne-Marcel 
for instruction in English boxing, shoot- 
ing, savatte, of course, fencing and gym- 
nastics generally. 

La Savatte is the form 
eculiar to France and is 
America. 


of boxing pe- 
little known in 


It is, by the way, an open question 
with the few English-speaking experts 


of this very difficult practice whether it 
is not more valuable as a means of de- 
tense than restricted fisticuffs. 

La Savatte is hand fighting or boxing 
with kicking added. Somehow there is 
an objection, more or less sentimental 
possibly, both with Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, to foot blows. Yet the fire- 
arms in constant use here are surely 
worse than an occasional kick? Death is 
at the end of a gun; killing’s poor curing, 
but sound kicks and cuffs often provide 
valuable emphasis. 


What is not generally known is that 
no tramp with a pistol can hold up an 
accomplished savattist. A man may 
stand within@®@three feet of you weth a 


revolver pointed at your head and_ order 
“Hands up!” You can put your fingers 
in the air above your head, look your 
man straight in the eye and send him on 
his back so quickly he'll never know 
what did it until told when he is in bed 


at the hospital, his teeth held together 
with a light bandage. The trick has 


been explained thus: 

Standing close in front of your hold- 
up, hands elevated, you have very gently 
loosened the left knee joint, shifted all 
your hody onto this leg thus converted 
into a spring and suddenly shoot the 
heel of the right foot, weighted with the 
whole body. under the gun-holder’s jaw, 
the revolver goes off in the air and its 
holder’s cranium generally reaches 
the earth so vigorously that. it 
makes a dent there, the earth re- 
turning the compliment by cracking 
the cracksman’s skull. 

Monsieur Trautner, director of the 
famous school at Marcel street, 
Etienne, to carry out his scheme of 
initiating young Paris in athletics, 
has got the willing assistance of a 
variety of swell young amateurs, 
who take time to teach the little 
gamins anything they excel in. 

Many from the commercial schools 
assisted at the tournament illus- 


trated. Apart from general ex- 
ercises, star acts were_ intro- 
duced. Maitre d’arms Rochat’s 


five year old boy is already an expert 
with his fists, though hardly able to keep 
the gloves on his tiny hands, The little 
lad is forced when “milling” with a 
grown man to confine himself to solar 
plexus attacks because his diminutive 
“mawlers” will not reach any higher. 
But he takes up his position, does this 
baby, in front of a grown man, like a 
toy terrier facing a mastiff and has no 
feeling of fear. Courage thus becomes 
a habit instead of a virtue. By the way, 
it’s quite astonishing how much more 
elegant and valuable virtues become 
when they are habitual instead of oc- 
casional. 

No ordinary man could take up a foil, 
fall en guarde and defend himself as a 
matter of course against any opposing 
steel without a thought of the age, sex 
or size of the wrist that guided the op- 
posing blade. But this baby has the 
habit of crossing swords. Directly he 
feels steel with his steel, habit does the 


rest, helps him to such a matter of 
fact manner that roars of laughter re- 
sult when the child takes up his posi- 


tion, his Tit brows knitted, the true 
fencer’s eye on his adversary’s as an aid 


to his wrist, for, young as he is, his 
father has taught him that one of the 
hardest things a fencer has to learn is 


not to betray an arm’s action with a 
wrist’s flutter. 

The boys are first allowed to see 2 
bout with foils, gloves, or broadswords 
between experts. Those not engaged mix 
with the lads and explain the bouts, the 
meaning of the movements, the good or 
faulty strokes, passes, guards or blows. 
Soon the little men get eagerly inter- 
ested, and, in an incredibly short space 
of time, become efficient judges of the 
skill displayed. 

It is never necessary to ask one of 
these schoolboys to put on the gloves or 
handle a rapier. The lads’ interest hav- 
ing been judiciously stimulated by what 
they have seen, they quickly offer their 
sincerest flattery—a desire to imitate. 


Monsieur Trautner also deserves com- 
plimenting for the acumen he has dis- 
played in his choice of teachers. 

It is a curious fact that nearly every 
vouth who excels in any special exer- 
cise experiences the keenest satisfaction 
if able to impart his knowledge to a 
Selfishness certainly pre- 

ability to make money 


willing pupil. 

vails where an 

is concerned. 
Lots of us would doubtless be quite 


willing to give Mr. Morgan 
fifty per cent of our life’s 
work if he would teach us 
the valuable process (I had 
nearly -written trick) of 
money making. : 
However, if it’s hard to 
get rich, its getting easier 
all the time to be healthy. 
If the reader will not be- 
lieve that health is happi- 
ness, let him find out how 
much money Mr. Rocke- 
feller would give for a 
sound stomach, 
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Secretary Shaw on Boys. 


Secretary of. the Treasury Shaw, in an 
address before the Y. M. C. A. at Wash- 
ington recently, showed that he is a 
friend of bovs. Among the “sparklers” 
from his address are the following: 

“The world is producing a higher type 


of womanhood than of manhood. You 
know more young women whom you 


would welcome to your homes as daugh- 
ters-in-law than young men whom you 
would welcome as sons-in-law. * * * 
There is nothing in the world so well 
worth looking after as the boy, and no 
being in the world so much neglected 
as the boy. He is welcome in the home 
as a baby and he is welcome as a man, 
but there is scant welcome for him as a 
boy. As long as he wears curls there are 
birthday parties for him, but not after- 


wards. * * * We chaperon our girls, 
and not too carefully, but we leave the 
boy to choose his associates and his 


environments with much advice and with 
very little guidance. * * * About the 
only door that swings with much wel- 
come to the boy is where you do not de- 
sire him to go. * * I remember a 
father whom I once knew who had spent 
most of his life in being a companion for 
his boy. The old man never amounted 
to much himself, but,this boy did. The 
product justified the expense. * * * We 
are apt to criticise self-assertion, and 
yet a boy or a young man who thinks he 
is the whole thing is worth a thousand 
times more than one who thinks he is 
nothing. The one will probably discover 
his mistake, and he will get lots of as- 
sistance to that end, but the other will 
never discover his mistake, and few will 
care whether he does or not. * * * An 


employer in. one of the largest retail 
stores in the world recently told me 


that he had had men looking through 
the departments to find young men who 
were worth promoting. The average 
employe goes along discharging his 
duties in the average way. without ever 
waking up to the consciousness of his 
individual worth.” 


Edwin M. Stanton. 


Stanton was our Secretary of War in 
President Lincoln’s time. In the great 
Civil War Lincoln was the wise Head 
of the army, Stanton its strong Arm, 
and Grant its active Hand. Charles A. 
Dana, the editor, knew Stanton well, and 


says of him: * 

“One of the first things that 
struck me in Mr. Stanton was his 
deep religious feeling, and his 
familiarity with the Bible. He 


must have studied the Bible a great 


anal 
itil il 
‘iil 


deal when he was a boy. He had 
the firmest conviction that the 
Lordsdirected our armies. * * * 
There was never any cant in 
Stanton’s religious feeling. It 
was the straightforward ex- 
pression of what he believed 
and lived, and was as sim- 
Ple and genuine and _ real to 
him as the _ principles of his 
business.” 
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Crooked or Club Feet, any variety 
and at any reasonable age,can be per- 
fectly and permanently cured. 

The methods generally employed do 
not accomplish satisfactory results. 
Our methods are different and we 
never resort to severe surgical oper- 
ations, plaster parisor painful treat- 
ment of any kind. 

We have been curing Club Feet for 
over thirty years and will guarantee 
a cure of any case we accept. 
Write for our book, it will inter- 

est you, and costs nothing. 


THE L.C. MCLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM, 


3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 


EVERYONE LOVES The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Phonograph is distinguished from 
| talking machines by its absolute freedom from scratching: 
and pure, natural tones of music or voice. 
The Phonograph is infinitely superior. 
The Phonograph is sold in 5,000 stores. Call at | 
| the nearest dealer's and hear the modern Phonograph 
with the new Edison Moulded Records and the New 
Reproducer. Pheonographs from $10.00 to $100.00, 
Records, 50c., $5.00 per dozen. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange. N. J. 
| New York, 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 304 Wabash Ave. San Franciseo, 
33 Market St. Europe, 32 Rempart Saint Georges, Antwerp, Belgium. 


in each town to ride & exhibit sample bieycle 
fae 903 Models high grade $9 to $15 
FY Hf \} 1901 & 02 Models, best makes $7 to $1 
VM [I[\M500 2NO-HAND WHEELS 
} ] | ih all makesand models good as new $3 to $8. 
WY \ iim Factory Clearing Sale. We ship on approval 
and 10 day’s trial without a cent in advance 
EARN A BICYGLE taking orders 
for us. Write at once for bargain listand 
Mour wonderful special offer to agents. 
“Tires, sundries and sporting goods, all 
® kinds, half regular price. 2D. 
MEAD CYCLE GOs. ciicsco, m1. 
This ELEGANT Watch $3.25 
Before you ~ | a watch cut this out and send to us with 
your name and address, and we will send you by express 
forexamination » handsome WATCH AN > 
: CHAIN C. 2: D. 3 5 b 
it) we . hunting case beautl ene engrav 
Ailak ah \ stem ree car ly —_ hy me Bo 
y n> Bh ran’ & corre: mi : jong Gol 
4 ef: 85 Bb riated chain for Ladies ar vast chain for ‘Gents. 
: Seif you consider it equal to any $35.00 GOLD 
oe KILLED WATCH Warranted 20 YEARS 
% pay the express agent $3.75 and it is yours. Our 
20 year guarantee sent with each watch. Mention 


e §=6if you want Gents’ or Ladies’ size. Address 
H. FARBER & ©O.,A19, 23Quiney St, CHICAGO 


“ELECTRICAL UNITS FOR BOYS. 


Is written so simply that every boy can under- 
stand something about Electricity. [t snswere 
such questions what is * voit; an ampere; an obm; 
+& watt? It tells how to find the amounteof wire, 

number of batteries, eto. required for any power. 

; » It explains magnetism, thedynamo and the motor. 
ns Boys, ‘if you want to know something 
about electricity send Ten cents for this valuable beok. 
Catalog of Bovs Electric Novelties for stamp, Address, A. W. 
HARDESTY & ©@., 1130 A Central Ave., Newport. Ky. 


— FAN ON LY $1 50 Y Runs 2,500 Revolutions @ 
> 2 6 Minute. Measures 12 inches, 
Sa THROWS AIR equal to any $15 Electric Fan. 
JRUNS BY W AT E Rfed by 1-16 inch hole. Requires but 
10 Iba. water pressure. Can be connected to any spigot in any room; 
no plumber needed. Any size kitchen can be kept cool, It will run 
small machines. Send for descriptive ciroular. Money refunded if 
notasrepresented. CYCLONE MOTOR CQ.,Sheridanville,Pac 


‘Taken from the System. Nothing remains 
which can produce an attack. You can eat, 
sleep and stand exposure without slight- 

est return of symptoms. Appetite improved; blood en- 
riched: nerves strengthened; whole system built up; life 
made enjoyable. Book 20 A Free, containing reports of 
many interesting cases. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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GUMMIN Y POSTAGE STAMPS. 


O THE average boy who visits the nationa] 
capital, the most interesting “show place” 
in Washington is the big red brick build- 

(; ing which houses Uncle Sam’s unique in- 
stitution, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. This novel establishment is of particular 
interest to all boys who have ever collected stamps 
for the reason that here are printed all of the United 
States postage and revenue stamps, and even for the 
boy who has never been a stamp collector the big 
manufactory is especially attractive by reason of the 
picturesque manner in which paper money is here 
engraved and printed. 

The principal product of the Bureau is, of course, 
the stamps. Of postage stamps alone there are 
printed each year nearly four billions. Considerably 
more than one-half of this great product of stamps 
are of the two-cent denomination. Enough two-cent 
stamps are printed—each being just an inch in 
length—to extend a distance of thirty nine thousand 
miles or more than one and a half times around the 
equator, provided the bits of paper during a twelve- 
month were placed end to end, forming one continu- 
ous strip. If the one-cent stamps issued each year 
were similarly arranged they would extend from New 
York City by way of Europe and Asia, to Bombay, 
India. Of course there are fewer stamps of the 
higher denominations, such as every stamp collector 
is so eager to secure. Nevertheless more than a 
mile of one dollar stamps are turned out at the 
Bureau every year and one-fifteenth of a mile of five- 
dollar stamps are printed. To convey in a little dif- 
ferent manner an idea of the magnitude of this great 
annual harvest of stamps, it may be noted that if all 
the postage stamps printed by the United States 
government each year were placed one on top of 
another closely, they would reach to a height of 
twenty four miles or more than three times the 
height of the highest mountain in the world. 

The engraving of the plates from which the postage 
stamps and currency are printed is a very delicate 
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operation. Drawings or tiny paintings showing just 
how each stamp or piece of paper money will look 
when completed must be submitted for the approval 
of the high officials of the government before the 
engravers commence work. When the design is 
approved the work of preparing the plate is divided 
among a number of different engravers. One pre- 
pares the portrait, another makes the lettering, and 
soon. Each of these workmen—they receive salaries 
of from two thousand dollars to six thousand dollars 
a year—is an expert in his particular line of work, 
but no one of them would be competent to turn out 
a complete postage stamp or bank note. 

After the various bits of a design have been cut sep- 
arately, the dies are removed to a hardening room 
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where they are baked at white heat in a specially 
designed furnace. Then they are dipped in oil and 
become as hard as diamonds. A powerful press 
transfers the impressions of the various dies to a 
soft steel roll which is hardened by the process 
above described and then in turn conveys its impres- 
sion to a steel] plate which, after being subjected to 
a baptism of fire in a potash furnace is ready for 
printing. The object of this transferring and re- 
transferring is to make it unnecessary for the gov- 
ernment to print from one original plate. If merely 
the first plate engraved were used it would soon 
wear out and then it would be necessary to engrave 
an entire new plate and probably the engraver could 
not make this identical in every particular with his 
previous work. Moreover, the government desires to 
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print many hundreds of stamps at one time, and by 
using a die to make countless other dies there is no 
limit to the printing capacity and all the stamps 
turned out will be exactly alike. 

Interesting as are the 9perations of the engraving 
department they are surpassed in some respects by 
the printing branch of the institution. Postage 
stamps and currency are printed from old-fashioned 
hand presses. There are between three hundred and 
four hundred of these presses in a great room known 
as the “bee-hive.” Each press has two operatives— 
the plate printer, as he is called, who polishes the 
printing surface with his hand, applies the ink with 
a hand roller, wipes away the surplus with a cloth, 
and gives a few quick turns of the wheel which 
secures the impression, and his feminine assistant, 
whose duty it is to place the blank sheet of paper on 
the plate after it has beernj inked, and remove the 
sheet of stamps or bank nofes after the printing has 
been done. The printers afe paid by the piece and 
an industrious workman will each day turn out 
twelve hundred sheets, each containing four hun- 
dred stamps or five pieces of currency. 

The sheets of freshly printed paper are, of course, 
very damp from the ink and from a'thorough wetting 
which they receive in order that they may not scorch 
when placed upon the hot printing plates—kept 
warm in order that the ink may not @rag—and so 
they are allowed to remain for a time in a drying 
room where the thermometer registers one hundred 
and fifty degrees. Then the newly printed sheets are 
taken to a number of expert examiners who go over 
them to make sure that none of the sheets of stamps 
or currency have been blurred or otherwise dam- 
aged in the printing. These examiners turn the 
sheets faster than the eye can follow them and yet 
they detect the smallest defect on any sheet, in- 
stantly withdrawing the spoiled piece of paper from 
the bundle and casting it aside to be later destroyed. 

Up to this point the method of making the postage 
stamps and the currency has been exactly the same, 
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UNITED STATES POSTAGE & DEPARTMENTS. 
Several years ago the United States Postoffice Depart- 
ment printed proof sets of Postage, Department, News- 
paper and Due Stamps on thin cardboard for distribu- 
tion. We have secured a few of these scarce sets and 
offer them at the following very low prices: 1865 News- 
paper, large, 5, 10 and 25c., ewspaper and Periodi- 
cal, Ic. to $60 complete, 75; Postage Due, obsolete, 
complete, .; Treasury Department, complete, $1.15; 
Executive Department, complete, $1.25; ar Depart- 
ment, complete, $1; Postoffice Department, complete, 
oe State Department, Ic. to 9c., $1.65; State Depart- 
ment, $2, $5, $10, $20, $2.25; 1856 Postage, complete, i: 
1862 Postage, complete, $1.65; 1869 Postage, complete,$1 
All the above are in perfect condition, and exactly as 
or. came from the government. If you are not satis- 
fied with them we will refund your money. In addi- 


tion to the above we have several odd pieces of various 
sets for sale 


We buy collections and loose stamps. Correspond- 
ence solicited with parties having access to old letters. 


PENINSULAR STAMP CO., 918 Fourth Av., Detroit, Mich. 
PTE EMRE GT SE MES ARB. cbt Nasr a llc Acs atta 
of used and unused 


(05 VARIETIES stamps including 


Bulgaria, Roumania, Ser- 
via, Philippine Islands, 
— Japan, 
Australia, etc., ete., 


India, Portugal, Egypt, 

$1.00 and $2.00 U. 8. 

Revenues and 250 Faultless Hinges, all for 10¢, 
silver and 2e, stamp for postage. 3 entire 
Japanese Postal Cards with each order. 
Better order to-day as stock won’t last long. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 444 Park St., AKRON, OHIO. 


ee eewnee 


; 18 different Australia............. 

200 all different stamps............ 250 
800 all diff. stps.. 50c | 500 all diff. stps .81.25 
1000 all diff.stps.64.00 | 2000 all diff.stps.17.560 
82-page list free. Stamps on approval at 50% com. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Cc. CROWELL, STAMP CO., 
148 Euelid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


TAMPS Cheaper than any other 
Dealer! 500 genuine ass'td Phil., 
Cuba, P.Rico,etc.,and album,only 10¢. 
105 diff. China,Peru, Hawaii,ete.,only 
10e. 20amel Post,4c; 2 Swiss Jubilee, 
8c; 2 Nyassa Giraffe, 4c; 2 Tasmania 


lif 1000 fine hinges only 5@ Agents Wanted. 

“. a,’ Finest sheets 50 to 75% dis. New 68 pp. 
Oss Vy cat, and $1.00 worth of coupons free! 

e TES Y We buy camps and collections. Write 

. to-day. STANDARD STAMP CQ@., 
(Incorporated 1896.) ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL. 


TAMP CALENDAR OF FATE 


Foretold the tragic ends of Presidents Garfield and | 


a Predicts next fatality, and initial of slayer’s 
name. From Detroit News-Tribune: “‘The story of the 
calendar is remarkable. It has been carefully worked 
out, and shows a number of coincidences so wonderful 
as to be almost beyond belief.” A calendar album ar- 
ranged for stamp-portraits of all Presidents of the 
United States for nearly 200 years. A real novelty.. In- 
structive. Historical. Attractive. FATE gave us 13th 
ident,—l8th President following was given us bf 
FATE. This marvelous calendar mailed eee Restpal 
upon receipt of 25cents. MARVEL CALENDAR C@., 
51 Center Street, DETROIT, MIOH., U. S. A. 


tt 5 CENT SETS 


3 Angra ’98, 3 Bulgaria 
4 Foo ow, 3 Horta, 


- » 


cen om 6 Russia. | 


var. South and Central 
America, $1.00. Price List Free, Approval Sheets 50% dis. 


A. C. HAWKINS, 6258 Stewart Ave., Chicago, ltl. 
DI7ZXTE BARCAINS! 


$00 Mixed United States, many varieties.......... 
100 Varieties Foreign, Nicaragua, Ceylon, etc..... 
100 Mixed Canada, L., Map, etc.......... 
400 Mixed Foreign, Servia, Argentine, etc, 
1000 ee and 10 Blank Approval Sheets a 
80 Var. British Colonies, Natal, W. Aus., etc...... 
100 Mixed Spain, seven varieties.................... 10¢ 
W. W. MACLAREN, Box 188, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
FREE 2 Egypt Salt Tax Stamps, large, 
pretty stamps, for the names of two 
collectors and 2c. postage; 4 Guatemala 1902 
bi-colored, lc, to 6c., only. .3 8. Lon 
Revs., Civil War, 10c.; 40 apan_ Revenue an 
cts, 12 Ger- 


DIFFERENT U. S. 


43 $0.09 
Cc. W. LEONARD & CO., 
18 JOHN R ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


1000-———MIXED FOREIGN $0.13 
FREE! FREE! FREE! p..t0 tio Stamps 


s 
to every applicant for my fine 50% Approval Books 


who sends satisfactory reference and return oe 
age. For 10c. additional I will send 3 fine Newfoundland 
stamps(2 unused) and a set of 5 of the beautiful bi-colored 
Costa Rica,.1900. Geo. 8S. MceKearin, Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 


TAMP COLLECTORS 22.5.3, f°; 


eign, 20 diff. U.8.,5 
diff unused Foreign, 3 Mexican Revs., 1 stamp 
catalogued 10 cents, 1 package stamp hinges, 1 
blank approval book, all for 25 conte, osta, 
prepaid. EWOOD STA UP CO ANY, 
88 Olarkson St., Suite 1, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FREE PACKET OF (07 FINE STAMPS | 


for names and addresses of two collectors and 2c, 
tage. 5 Crete, 10c.; 10 Japan, 5c.; 2 Nyassa, 4c.; 
Fine Foceien. 18¢.; 1000 Fine U. 8., 420.; sheets, 


Approval Sheets at 
Wisconsin Stamp & Coin Co., Dept. F, Monroe, Wis. 


1000 
0c. Agents Wanted 50% com. 
commission. 
DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS 


Write us. TIFFIN STAMP CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
100 STAMP 
A 
from 1856, including Columbian 


Send stamp for our fine 

Stam +) LL DIFFERENT, 
2 CENTS. 
Pan-American, Old Civil War Revenues, 


&c., 10 cents, or we will send 1000 Faultless | 
Hinges and 100 Foreign China, &c., 10 cts. 
AMERICAN STAMP CO., HUNTINGTON, IND. 


A RARE CANADIAN 


Stamp <M to oll. ea Ms me the oon cee of Shree wd 
ectors. Fine stamps on approval a scount, 
Kddress with stamp 0. A. Nichols, Jr., H, Obili, N. ¥. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Stamp Notes. 


The drawing of the 5 cent stamp, with 
the face of Lincoln, is in the hands of 
the post office department, and will 
probably be approved within ashort time. 

Mauritius has come to the front again 
with a new lot of surcharges and there 
are more to follow to clear the store rooms 
pending the new King’s head issue. The 
present issue has been sucharged ‘‘Post- 
age and Revenue,” and further surcharges 
will be made to render high values avail- 
able for the lower values. 

A stamp which will doubtless be rare 
is the present issue 2c Newfoundland, in 
an imperforate condition. One sheet of 
one hundred of these stamps was for- 
warded to a small post office in New- 
foundland, where many of the stamps 
were used on letters before a collector 
came along and purchased the balance, 


The bureau of engraving and printing 
at Washington is now printing the new 
13ec stamp, which will doubtless be on 
sale in many of the offices by the time 
this copy of THE AMERICAN BOY 
reaches its subscribers. At the last 
moment the department decided on a 
change of color, and the stamp is being 
printed in a mauve shade. The stamps 
are printed in sheets of four hundred, 


| and each sheet has eight plate numbers, 
| two on each quarter. 


| 85e and the 50c catalogues $1 


| We 


Recent stamp issuing countries are 
Niue Island and Penrhyn Island, sur- 
charged on the stamps of New Zealand, 
and an issue for British New Guinea. 
The British New Guinea series are very 
handsome, showing a picture of a native 
boat, and are much larger than the 
usual stamps issued by the colonies. 
Each stamp is printed in two colors, the 
center of all the denominations being in 


ra ‘wictures) 4c: 2 Jamaica (water lis) 8c,} Dlack. Another recent issue is that of 


Labuan Colony. The ten values of 
stamps are all bi-colored, the center 
containing the picture of a crown in 
black, with the word “Labuan” above, 
and “Colony ’ below, in the center of the stamp. 

To the United States belongs the dis- 
tinction of having originated the first 
commemorative issue of postage stamps, 
the two centennial envelopes of 1876. 
Twelve years later the first regular com- 
memorative series was issued by New 
South Wales to celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the colony. 
The stamps are very handsome, the five 
shilling showing a map of Austratia and 
the twenty shilling showing the portraits 
of Capt. Arthur Phillip, the first governor, 
and Lord Carrington, the governor when 
the issue was made. The next commemo- 
rative issue was made by Hong Kong by 
surcharging two cent to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of the establishment of 
the English government of the port, 

The design for the 8 cent stamp, por- 
trait of Marthe Washington, has been 
approved by the post office department, 
and the engravers are at work upon the 
die. The general appearance of the de- 
sign is said to be very attractive. Martha 
Washington appears in an oval of the 
same size, as the new 2 cent stamp; a 
panel at the top contains the words, 
“Series of 1902.” Nearly surrounding 
the oval is a wreath of laurel, with 
stems reaching to the bottom. On either 
side are figures eight in scrolls, and the 
name Martha Washington is found in 
an upward bending curve. The figures 
1732 and 1802, the date of birth and 
death, appear in ribbons on the stems of 
the wreath. 

L. L., Casey, Iowa: The 2c Cclumbian can 
be purchased for 10c per 100.—C. S., Girard, Col- 
lege, Philadelphia: We are unable to tell the 
value of your stamp unless we know the date 
of issue or catalogue number. Are you sure you 


| have the right catalogue illustration in pricing 


the stamp? Send us fuller particulars and we 
will look the matter up.—T. H., Boulder, Mon- 
tana: The 30c Columbian catalogues 55c unused 
and 35ec used. We understand the price has been 
advanced in the last catalogue.—C, E. B., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥.: ‘The é0c due stamp of the 1879 to 
1898 issues catalcgues from 45c to $1 according 
to shade, The 5@c due of the same issue cata- 
logues $1 to $1.50 according to shade. The 30c 
due of 1894 on unwatermarked paper catalogues 
Printed cn water- 
marked paper the 30c is not priced and the 50c 
catalogues 60c. Prices are for used copies. The 
one penny Commemorative stamp of the 1895 is- 
ste of the South African Republic catalogues 6e 
unused and lic used.—R. G. W., Des Moines, 
Iowa: The 2c Teans-Mississippi catalogues at 
le and the 8c at 6c.—W. P. M., St. Matthews, 5, 
C.: Your stamp is the 1369 issue and catalogues 
at 2 cents.—C. W., Galva, Ill.: The Nevada 
State Revenues are not catalogued, but the 
lower and common varieties sell at 10 to 20¢ 
each, we believe. The unused 25c of Hawaii, 
with picture of President ole, cataloguer at 
60c. The 10c red brown, surcharged ‘‘Provisional 
Government’’ in black catalogues 4(c unused and 
60c used. The lic green and 2c Carmine Rose 
catalogues 8c and 4e respectively for used cop- 
ies. The 3c U. S. 1851 imperforate catalogues 2c. 
-L. H., Clarksville, Tenn.: Your stamps are 
catalogued at the following prices: Nos. 1, 3, 
4, 5 and 8 at lc each: No 6, 2c, and No. 7, 3c. 
eannot place No. 2 without a fuller de- 
scription, as the le stamps have shown the pic- 
ture of Franklin since 1851. 


Karl Hirsh, Galena, Ill.: Thére is no premium 
on the quarters or halves of 1853 with the arrow 
points each side the dates. The rare ones of 
this date are those without the arrow heads and 
rays about the eagle.—Leo M. Sullivan, Elgin, 
Ill.: There are two types of 1838 dime, with 
and without stars around the seated Liberty. 
The former is worth half a dollar and the latter 
twenty five cents. The half dollar of 1876 has 
no premium. 


STAMPS, COINS AND CURIOS 


The Numismatic Sphinx. 


We receive many inquiries as to the value of 
the large cents issved between 17938 and 1357. 
With the excepticn of 1815 we have a continuous 
line of issues, and they seem a favorite line of 
ecllecting with many collectors of coins. The 
earlier dates, or up te and including 1514, when 
in good condition, bring very fair premiun.s; but 
with 1816 and down they can usually be picked 
up at from five to fifteen cents each in from fair 
to fine condition. Fine or uncirculated speci- 
ments always command three to four times these 
prices with collectors, who are wsually quite 
particular as to the condition of coins they place 
in their cabinets. This will answer many letters 
we have received. We will also answer many 
inquiries when we state that the Columbian half 
dollars of 1892 and 1893 still sell at the dealers 
for 75 and &7 cents each respectively. ‘The nickel 
cents issued between 1857 and 1864 have no pre- 
mium. The nickel flying eagle cent of 1858 only 
brings a premium; this sells at from $4.50 up- 
wards, depending upon condition, 

Claude Morten: A good 189 cent is worth 
$1.50 and one of 1802 sells for 35 cents. Your coin 
of 1772 or 1775 must be an English half cent and 
is common.—Francis Keating: Your coin is a 
New Jersey cant. They were issued Curing the 
years 1786, 1787 and 1788. 
moner date and is werth a Lalf dollar.—Fred W. 
Kampmeyer: 1878 trade dollar is worth face to 
collectors. See elsewhere for answers to your 
other inquiries.—Deane N. Brigham: Your draw- 
ing is from a common coin of Morocco (3 Falus). 
The date, 1289, is A. H. (after Mahomet), mak- 
ing it about 1873 A. D.—Earl W. Riley: Your 
coin with a square hole in the centre is a Japa- 
nese sen. The small one with a round hole is 
a Mong Kong mil or cash. The Composition Spi2l 
marke is a brass coin for ‘‘play money."’ It has 
no value. The two-cent pieces issued between 
1864 and 1872, with the exception of the last 
date, which was issued only in proof, have no 
tremium. The tkree-cent nickel coins issued be- 
tween 1865 and 1889, with the single exception of 
1877, are all common. Your 1889 is a kreutzer 
of Austria.—Harry A. Wilson: Your last rub- 
bing is from a Chinese charm cash and has no 
value only as a curiosity.—-Robert McClelland: 
Your drdwing is of a Pennsylvania Colonial Bill, 
1764, three pence. This bill is interesting from 
the fact that it was printed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. It should be worth ff in good condition 
$1.50.—William J. Pliz: Your rubbing is from a 
crown of John George of Saxony. These old 
German crown pieces are interesting, and yours, 
though old, 1623, is not so rare but that they 
are usually sold for abuut $2.50.—Morris L. Show- 
cross: The Congo Free State copper coins come 
in sets of four, 1, 2, 5 and 10 centimes, and sell 
for twenty five cents a set. Your English six- 
rence is worth only face value.—Charlie Moritz, 
Hugh Grunell and Edward R. Tracy: Your coins 
are only worth face value.—Edmund Huebring: 
Your rubbing is frcm a common half skilling of 
Nerway, 1867.—S. A. McEachron: The half dol- 
lar of 1520 sells at the dealers for eighty five 
cents.—Earle C. Piper: Your coin with ‘‘mill- 
ions’ for defense not one cent for tribute’ is a 
hard times token, issued about 1837, and sells 
for twenty cents.—Carl Levin: Your half dollars 
of 1854 ond 1894 have no premium.—Charlie §S. 
Streeter: Your quarter anna is a common coin 
of British India.—Lancie Dunn: The $40.00 Con- 
tinental ill of Sept. 26, 1778, sells for a half 
doHar. They are not scarce. Your coins are all 
common.—James K. Junkin: 1848 cent, ten cents; 
1835 half cent, 15 cents; holed coins are only 
worth bullion value as a rule.—F. A. Potter: 
Your 1 ore is a common coin of Sweden.—E,. E. 
Jack: The coin with ‘‘in unitate fortitudo, com- 
pos spiel maike’’ is a common brass “play 
money’? piece of no value.—Ray McGowan: The 
half dollar of 1862 has no premium.—Alfred 
Thompson: There is no such coin as a La- 
fayette half dollar. Only Lafavette dollars were 
issued. There are at least a thousand varieties 
of Chinese coins issued, so you will see how im- 
rossible it is for the coin editor to give you the 
value of one ‘“‘about the size of a quarter." 
Your other coins are only worth face value.— 
Milton Harnist: It is safe to say that very lit- 
tle of the old Spanish silver will ever bring a 
premium, It was issued in immense quantities 


and early found a large field for its use in the } 


Spanish possessions of the New World. Very 
little of it is found in condition to suit the crit- 
ical collectors. Ycur large silver is a Portu- 
guese dollar, or 960 reis, of John VI., and is 
worth a dollar and a half at the dealers.—G. D. 
Zeigler and W. R. B. Cummings: Your queries 
are elsewhere answered.—L. E. V.: The Nova 
Scotia half penny of 1832 sells for five cents. 


Your other Canadians are common. (5) a rub- 
bing from a bajocco of Pius VII. of Rome, It 
selJs at the dealers for a quarter. (6) Prince 


Edwards Island cent of 1855, ten cents.—Joe C, 
Sale: No premium on your pieces.—&. Kittle- 
berger: A 
Christian VII. (1766-08). Without a _ better 
knowledge of the condition of the coin and its 
size could not place a value upon it.—Mrs. F. A. 
Wilder: A Continental bill of $60.00, of Sept. 26, 
1778, is worth a half dollar, and for this price 
the dealers will sell to any one.—Paul White- 
house: It is safe ta say that the half dollars 


of 1866 and 1863 will be a very long time in | 


bringing a premivm. The New Orleans mint is- 
sued 3,688,000 alone in 1855.—Benny Cunningham: 
The V nickel of 1883 still finds it hard work to 
bring much over face value.—H. D. Lippincott: 
A good cent of 1200 sells for a dollar and a half. 
—Stanley McLean: The cent of 1803 is worth a 
quarter. The half cent of 1853 brings fifteen 
cents.—R. Dickey: All the gold dollars are now 
bringimg a good premium, usually selling from 
$1.75 upwards. Your other coins are common.— 
S. Robert Romage: An English penny of -1797, 
if in good condition, sells for half a dollar at 
the dealers, Eagle cents of 1851 and 1858 face 
value only.—Harry W. Brown: There is no par- 
ticular premium on the twenty-cent piece of 
1876. The only pieces of this denomination to 
bring a premium are those of J877 and 1878. 

Fay B. Williams: The 1836 dime sells for 
thirty five cents. The head on the obverse is 
that of Liberty.—Claude Thompkins: The 1853 
quarter eagle, unless it is in fine or uncirculated 
condition, brings no premium.—Howard Howald: 
(1) An English medalet of George III. (2) A 
ecmmon Canadian sou or cent. (3) Half dollars 
of 1818 and 1826, eighty five cents each. Those 
of 1833, ‘34, * 
each.—K. M. D.: 
and Shall Be Preserved,”’ 
token.—Frank Dunbar: 
for forty cents.—M. DeWitt Herlocker: 


is @ common war 


The 


‘flying eagle’ cents of 1857 and 1858 are only } 


worth face value.—J. Melville Smith: A good 


“The 1787 is the com- 


coin of Schleswig-Holstein, under | 


35, "36 and 1838, seventy five cents | 
“The Federal Union, It Must | 


The 1806 half cent sells | 


257 


New Coins and Curio Bargains 


& Var. British Coins, some old..............0cceee 18e 
8 Fine Mexican (2 are nickel). ..... ......ccecsve » 10¢ 
25 Var. Coins, Tokens and Bills, some very old... 5@¢e 
& Different dates of U. 8. Half Cents............ 00 
U.S. Mert pence 1800, 1803, 07, 10, "12 and 14, each.. 12¢ 
oe ious Chinese web 10¢ 
& Beautiful Civil War Envelopes 65, 206 
& Var. Base Silver Coins, some oJd..... Ze 
8 Curious Jackson Cents, 1837-41............ seee BOC 
old Foreign Silver Coin, lc. size........ 12e¢ 


1 Ver 
Big List of Curios and Ooins for a 


tamp, 
T. L. ELDER, A.B., Box 11, Sta. A, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE NUMISMATIST 


VOL. XIII. $1.00 PER ANNUM, 
The only illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
to coin and their collecting published on the 
American continent. Official journal of THE 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIST ASSOCIATION. 
Special offers to American Boy readers. 
1, The Numismatist one year, and foreign coins to the 
value of one dollar, on receipt of $1.00 plus 10c for postage, 
Il, Six months trial subscription on receipt of 25 cents, 
III. Sample copies on receipt of ten cents (none free.) 


Address The Numismatist, Monroe, Mich. 


ORIENTAL COINS 


ieces, with 64 
REANY, 888 


Hong Kong Mill, Japanese 
Cash, Chinese Cash, th 

age catalogue for 6 cents. ‘Ww. 
uerreo Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


BOY ss 


y which will interest you. You can 
BLOOMER 


=g 


| CHEAPEST ON EARTH—Catalog Free 
cage 


| 106 diff. Hawaii, Phili pines, ete., for 
310 diff.,rare, worth $4.30, for 


525 diff,, worth $8.00, for... 1.20 
4, WO DO, Tor... . . &.00 
Albums, finest out, spaces for 4000 stamps, finecuts 80e 
1000 Foreign. Vasa babente 15¢ | 100 “an and Ohina,...16¢ 
U. 8. 1b5c., snseesceeesSGe | B0c, 1888, cata, 850,.......14e 
a ee O4e | 9c. Orange.........., e 800 


Qe ne Now York Btaced Gor, 125 Rent wd; Now Weoe 
oF (ia a eee 
1000 Mixed Foreign (post free). ||| 14e 
100 var. U. 8. in Official Envelope. . te 
in +3 eh ee eee 


inges 
Approval Sheets at 50 and 60 per ct. com. 
P. G@ BEALS. 21 Pearl Street, Boston, Maas. 


STAMPS FRE 100 all different free for 


= 


names and addresses of 
two stamp collectors and 


Agents 0% com. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, @. 
A set of bean- 

a ifu % 5. 

am ace 

value, $6.00, for address of collector and retern 


m. approval 
sheets are the leaders. AGENTS WANTED. 
Kolena Stemp Co., Dept. B, Dayton, Ohio. 


Foreign...... l5c 
10U.5 0Se | ec Omaha..........ccers 
wU.S lon, 10c | 14 Roman States, R...... 

85 Sweden, all diif....... 18c | 1000 Faultiess Hinges... 
li var. Hungary, 1900....080 | 50 Unused, var. fine...... 
9 var. Bulgaria, 1889, ..,.10e | A. P, Nieft & Son, Toledo, O. 


Discount allowed from our 
approval sheets. Reference 
required. Collections bought. 


PHILATELIC EXCHANGE, 


P.O.Box 72, CINCINNATI, ©. 
1 (ele) PAN - AWERICAN 1 O°: 
{ SOUVENIR STAMPS 
All the Bulldings—Four Colors. 
F.A Busch & Co.,528 Mooney Bldg, Buffalo, N.¥ 


0% 


STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, Mex- 
ico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa Rica, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Tunis, etc. and album only 0c. 1000 fin 
mixed, 2c. 1000 hinges l0c. 60 diff. U. 8., 26c, 

nts wanted, 50%, 1908 list free. C. E. STEG- 
AN, 6941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TAMPS FREE for addresses of collectors, The more 
names, the more stamps, Album, 10 stamps and cata. 
Ka Fe 105 In-China, a U.S. worth 26c, W. I. & 


60% and prizes. Bullard & Co., Sta. A, Boston: 
FREE to all who apply fo: 
AP AN, 10 Val. SHEETS at 50% commission. 


} Price list of 600 sets and packets free, W. T 
MeKAY, 678 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J* 


FREE 


100 varieties foreign stamps for 
names and addresses of 2 collectors, 


Postage 2 cents, 1000 hinges, 8 cents. 
READ STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 
500 Stamps finely mixed only 10c; 50 all diff. fine 5c: 100 
diff. Corea, Mexico, etc., 1c; 10Whinges (union) 10c; 40diff. 
U.S. and Gan ‘0c. “Agents wanted 50%. List free. Old 
stamps bought. Union Stamp Co., Dept.0, St. Louis, Mo, 


FREE! A stamp worth 12c given to al] new applicants 
for approval sheets. Reference must accom- 


any application, or a note from parent giving consent, 
WILLIAME. PRICE, Arnold Ave, NEWPORT. HL 


1803 cent sells for from twenty five to thirty five 
cents.—J. D. G.: Ses answer to Claude Thomp- 
kins. Your other coins are quite common.—P. S. 
|} Clement: 1856 half dollar, face value only; Mex~- 
ican dollar, 1874, only bullion value.—Thomas 
1s au 


that weighs two ounces.—Robert Johnson: Your 
coins are all very common.—Robert North: The 
eagle cent of 1858 is only worth face value. The 


. and following 


-this the :894 dime of the San Francisco mint, 
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DANVILLE strc 


A Healthful School 
in Southern Virginia 


On military system, band and camp, 
with comfortable fireproof buildings, 
new gymnasium, ample athletic 
ground. Outdoor exercise all the year. 


No Serious 
Iliness in History of School 


Attendance strictly limited. Supervision constant 
by a large corps of experienced teachers who giv® 
individual training in English, Scientific, Commer- 
cial and Music Courses. Limited number of stu- 
dents prepared for higher and technical institutions. 

eferences obligatory.- For Handsome Prospectus 
address 

Horace CaMPBELt, A. M., Ph.D. ; 

OLEMENT A. SyDNOR, A. B. f Principals. 
Box 475, DANVILLE, VA. 


citizens. 


Boys in the School 


The “I Will’ Boy—J. L. Harbour 


Boys who have read Booker T. Washington’s wonderful book, “Up From in hard work as one of the essentials to 
Slavery,” or that other remarkable book, “The Making of an American,” by Mr, success, and improves every opportunity 


One of them, Booker T. Washington, was the son of a slave and few white 


- a eae o 
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Genius Versus Hard Work—Some Good Advice 
to Graduatese==Will §. Gidley 


Will S. Gidley, the short story writer 
and humorist, is a member of the school 
committee at Brookfield, Mass., and sec- 
retary of that body. He is a firm believer 


to say so. This is the straight-from-the- 


Jacob Riis, must have found in these volumes much in proof of the old truism— choujder method in which he talked on 
“Honor and fame from no condition rise.” 
| Every poor boy struggling in the face of great odds to rise from the low of the Brookfield High School, at their 


his favorite topic to the graduating c‘ass 


closing exercises last Jume—a speech well 


estate of ignorance and poverty to the loftier plane of intelligence and prosperity Worth reproducing, even at this lat uate: 
should read these two books which are truthful records df how two men of hum- 
ble birth but possessed of the “I will” spirit nave overcome the very lowest forms [to-night will carry you but a uttle way 
of poverty and have made themselves two of the most honored of American 


“The certificates you will receive here 


in this world, unless you yourselves are 
willing to put your shoulders to the wheel 
and work hard to achieve success. 

“T wouldn’t give a copper for all the di- 
plomas in the world, unless the possessors 


children in our country have ever known such degrees of poverty and utter ig- of them have pluck, perseverance and tne 


e UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL | norance as he knew in his childhood. One day the chairman of a lecture course requisite energy to go ahead and do some- 
} 


Boys i PE tha & Day ghey Pepe Y. 
Prepares for Cornel] and all High-Class Colleges, 
CERTIFICATES ACCEPTED SINCE 1895, 

Junior House opens September, 19038, SUMMER 
TERM opens July 16, for eight weeks, (Circulars.) 
Fall Term opens September 24th. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue to CHARLES A. STILES, 

venue A., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Shattuck School 


demand for his services.” 


committee said to me in a western town: “] 
“We would give Booker T. Washington two hundred and fifty, or even three of these documents, Fortune is going to 
hundred dollars for a lecture in our town, but we cannot get him, so great is the unt you up and pour her choicest treas- 


The time has been when this man who can now command such large sums 
for a single evening on the platform—the time has been when he worked from 
| before daylight until long after dark for twenty five cents. The time has been that. 
when his only resting place at night was under a slightly elevated sidewalk. 
The story of his life should fill every truly ambitious poor boy with hope and 
courage, for it gives proof of the fact that the “I will” boy need not remain poor iuses I ever heard of were hard workers. S 
and obscure. It teaches that the race is not always to the swift, and that in 


thing for themselves. 
f you imagine because you hold one 


ures into your lap, you are grievously mis- 
taken. : 

“The world may owe you a living, but 
you will find that some work wil! be re- 
quired to collect it-—and hard work at 


“Someone has said that hard work is a 
only another word for genius. I believe <. 
this 1s true. At any rate, all the gen- 


Look at Edison, sticking to his laboratory 
fourteen hours a day and never taking a 


3 Of all schools Shattuck has the most bracing climate our own America the poor boy and the rich have equal chances in achieving Vacation: 


for health and strong constitution, Military depart- ; " 
ment is used as.aid to mental and moral training.| that which is of most value in life. 
erms $500. Limit 160. Boys 7 to 12 separated from 
older boys in ideal school with country life. Write for 
Catalogue and lilustrated Booklet. Address 


REV. JAS. DOBBIN, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. | 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School is the 
oldest and best school in the world 
teaching ELECTRICITY exclusively, 
Practical and theoretical course com- 


re’ INONE YEAR 


Actual construction of electrical in- | 


overcomes them. 


truments, dynamos, motors, etc., 
aught. Graduates hold good positions throughout the 
world. Opens September 28. Catalague on request to 
W.N. WESTON, Treas., Station G, Washington, D. ©. 


It is the “I can’t” boy whose life is sure to be a failure. 
It is the “I will” boy who is steadily going to the front, 


Still Whining—Morris Wade 


When I was a yourg man of twenty years I boarded for a time with a family serpent, who invited her to partake of the 


“T don’t ask you to work like that, but 


The boy who with manly determination says “I will” instead of “I can’t” is Whatever you do, do with all your might. 


Put into your work the best that is in you 


the boy who will win in the battle of life. The “I can’t” boy is likely to remain —earnestness, energy, thoroughness. If 
in the ranks of the ignorant, the poor and the obscure. The “I will” boy is you do your work well you cannot help 
sure to leave him far behind in honorable and manly achievement. 

The “I can’t” boy is ready to give up in the face of even trifling obstacles, tious worker. 
before which the “I will” boy simply “girds up his loins” and says “I will,” and of this kind in the world, and too many 


but suecéed. There is always a place some- 
where for the faithful, diligent, conscien- 
We have too few workers 


walking delegates. 

“Don’t be &fraid to work! Ever since 
Eve got our first parents turned out of 
the Garden of Eden, mankind has had to 
earn a living by the sweat of the brow, 
but this should be regarded as a blessing 
rather than a curse. If Eve had had a 
little more work on her hands she wouldn't 
have had quite so much time forleaningover 
the back fence and gossiping with the 


in which there was a boy of about fourteen years of age who was always whining. forbidden apple cron and then left, re- ~ 
aay LEAR N : He came down stairs every morning with a whine ee whined all nti the: manning fhet ie eCk et ee eee) aoe - 
abe , As the poet puts it: ‘Satan finds some : fal 
F morning meal, he whined because it was time for him to go to school, and he mischief for idle hands to do." seis | 
; : . ‘Have an aim and a mission in e. . 
| came home from school whining. He went to bed whining, and those who called Keep busy. Have faith in your own pow- 


Positions Guaranteed Graduates. Only School in 
World run by Train Dispatchers and endorsed by Can- 


ate Miniature Railway in our School, assuring Students 3 
: actual experience. Send-for Catalogue to Train Dis-| friends I said: 
patchers’ School of Telegraphy, Detroit, Mich. 


A few weeks ago I visited the scenes of my childhood and young manhood 
adian Railroads and Government Officials. Weoper-| for the first time in twenty five years. 


“Does Walter H—— still live here?” 


him “Whining Walt’ did him no injustice. ers, and work hard to show that your 


faith is justified. 

“Don't sit down with folded hands and 
wait until you feel the inspiration of genius 
before you resolve to do anything. 

“Genius is the hare that falls asleep 
by the wayside; hard work is the tortoise 


While spending the day with some old 


“ ” ee > 
TODD SEMINARY for BOYS Woodstock, | “Oh, yes,” was the reply, “and he is whining still.” 4 % that plods on and’ wins the race! <= 

Wis buleils dans: An Sdea) choo! neat Chicago. Destan, Then I fear that he has not amounted to much in life,” I said. “Tt was not genius alone, but sxkiliful, 
ed especially for boys of the public school age. Located “Oh, no,” said my hostess, “and now he whines because all of his boyhood i —_ Bn pai agi directed ee 
in most elevated town in Illinois. whole bos. Senq for| friends have succeeded better than he. He says that he has never had any jhe Proper channel. that has gridironed 
prospectus, and come and seeus. NOBLE MILL, Prins) ‘chance’ like other boys. He is a poor, shiftless, whining creature, and the lines; irrigated and cultivated the arid 
f ‘Whini alt’ stil i plains of the West, once known as the 
HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 45! | Kis chances of success in life," = ' Mm He has simply whined away reat American. desert; but ‘oir great 
‘ ea anata ’ ' cities;*constructed our magnficent battle- 

LS ccdiag ety ns Bae enone td tere gro mama, Roa I fear that there are other boys who are doing this very thing, and I know ships’ which have proved themselves su- ; 

ual training (elective). Personal attention given toeach| that the whining boy is likely to make a failure of his life. I know that he is peers, Seen eel eed, daeuonas Hed : 

Z ne a K 5 ory * . c sanals; scovere y ve > , 

catalogue address REV. J. H. McKENZIE, Reetor.| BeVer a popular boy, and I know that a whining man is an object of ridicule and mines; perfected the printing press and : 

contempt. The boy who whines throughout his boyhood is very likely ‘to be established our Brest ny wapanern ApS ies : 

“sti r ine” when his ‘ ‘ ‘ azines; spread education and nowledge 

ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE, still whining” when boybood years and the years of his young-manhood are throughout the land, and made this the So) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
When you come to think about going 
away to school send for Catalogue of 
the Leading Business and Shorthand School, i 


would have others respect you. 


Staunton Military 
Academy. | 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracin 
mountain air of the famous and proverbially healthful and beautifu 


VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH. 


Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline, 
Military training develops obedience, promptness, health, ment car- 
riage. Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped no yaee pepe and athletic 
park, Ail manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open 
air. Boys from 20 States last session. School limited to 75 cadets. Boys 
from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, indi- 
vidual instruction by our TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standards and tradi- 
tions high. Academy FORTY THREE YEARS OLD. Charges, 
$300.00. Handsome Oatalogue FREE, Address, 


Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal. 
STAUNTON, VA. 


A BOY’S SUMMER 


No where else can he spend it as at Culver, Delightful drills in real 
United States man-of-war cutters, interesting talks on the American Navy 
by Capt. R. P. Hobson; expert instruction in pepe pec ms all kinds of ath- 


letics, and skillful coaching in any desired studies are some 


of its many features, 


THE CULVER SUMMER SCHOOL 


is the only private school equipped by the United States 
Navy Department. On the hot summer afternoons, clad 
in loose sailor suits of white canvas, the Culver Cadets, 
out in the breezes and cool spray of beautiful Lake Max. 
inkuckee, learn all about manning sheets and halyards, 
and the other interesting things of the sailor’s calling. 
Our beautifully illustrated Catalogué tells about it in 
detail. Iv Is SENT ON REQUEST. 


Culver Summer Naval Sch 
verOULVER, INDIANA OO 


far behind him. Don’t whine if you have any respect for yourself, or ok enlightened, wealthiest ‘and mightiest 
gee nation on earth. 


e. .. “There is work yet to do, my young 


jends. Take up your share of it cheer- 
ly and confidently with the resolve to 
oyal to yourself, to your employer, to 
country and your God. Be true to 


What 
Books Do Boys Read? manhood, to your womanhood. Have 
pose in life and remain steadfast to 


Professor A. E. Bostwick, chief of the PU 
tad * : : that purpose, taking no backward step, 
Puble ton pcepartment of the New York but ever advancing until you have reached 
vs as gathered some inter- the goal of your ambition, and made your 
esting statistics. He selected ten of the life a success.” 
leading authors for young people represen- 
tative of what is regarded as trashy as 
well as of standard fiction, namely, Fin- A Danger to Be Avoided. 
ey, Alger, Optic, Fosdick, Stratemeyer, 
Munroe, Trowbridge, Olcott, Meade and The adoption of too high a_ literary 
Clarke. Seven questions were asked of ten ‘%‘@ndard for boys’ books may drive boys 
children, five boys and five girls, in each {0 ,reading behind the barn rather than 
: in the library. The reason why the Jesse 
of the thirteen branches of the New York James style of literature is popular with 
Public Library. The answers to the ques- the unthinking boy is that thers is some. 
tions brought out the following: Of the thing doing on every page. The boy 
sixty six boys fifty eight had read Alger, doesn’t like the criminality in it, but the 
fifty two Optic, fifty Fosdick, fifty Munroe, robber keeps things moving. Some _li- 
forty three Trowbridge, forty Stratemeyer. brarians are weeding out the works of 
and so on down, and a considerably less Oliver Optic. There are worse books 
number had read the others. Alger got the than the Oliver Optic kind; and when it 
highest. number of votes in answer to the comes to a choice between a yellow-backed 
question, ‘‘Whichgdo you like best?’ Fol- story of crime and the ‘tharmless tales of 
Aha him came in order came Stratemeyer’ Optic and some other current juvenile 
and Munroe, Munroe got the most votes for ‘writers we might name, there is no ques- 
writing the best English. The votes indi- tion as to which is preferable. ‘The stand- 
cated that Alger, Optic, Stratemeyer, ard of boys’ books ought to be raised, but 
Munroe and Trowbridge are the boys’ au- never above the plane of youthful interest. 
thors, and Finley, Olcott, Meade and Excluding Oliver Optic is ultra-reform. 
Clarke the girls’ authors, Out of one hun- ‘ 
a. nae’ beech 4 ee Fane west 
our had not read a line o unroe, sixty i ; 
nine had not read ringer. § of Trowbridge A Big School District. 
and fifty one nothing of Olcott. Horatio There is a school district !n Oregon 
Alger proves to be enormously popular. larger than the whole state of Delaware. 
One boy remarked that “Some people say It is District 35, in Malheur County. The 
the Alger books are trash, but I don’t care, school is on Crooked Creek, 140 miles from 
they are interesting.’’ One question asked the nearest railroad point. School lasts 
was, ‘‘Name your favorite. author not. on only four months a year, and the schoo) 
the_lis#”’’ Henty . received twenty .four population is seventy six boys snd one 
fotes, “Richards fourteen, Ellis thirteen, girl. Part of the population of District 
Burnett’ ten, Dickens eight, Deluand six, 35 has to go fifty miles for its mail, and 
Sidney six, while seventy two other au- the sheriff has been known ‘o ride 150 miles 
thors received one or more votes. to summon a single juror. 
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all communications for 
department, Uncle Tangler, 
care American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 

* Rules to be observed: Write in 
ink and cn but one side of the paper. 
Sign your name to every page. 
Write your address in full on one 
page. Send answers with all new 
puzzles to be printed. Send original 
puzzles only. 
sonally to letters. 

Walter T. Horton, Golden Bridge, 
N. Y., wins the prize for best list 
of answers to April Tangles, 

Lot W. Armin, Sibley, Iowa, wins 
the prize for the best lot of original puzzles re- 
eeived by April 20, Just a year ago he won the 
same prize, 

The following sent in correct answers to all 
the Tangles, or new and ortginal puzzles worthy 
of acceptance, or both: Otis Welsch, Harry B. 
Moore, Edward Langdon Fernald, DeWitt Gilles, 
Ralph W. Westcott, G. Haren, Harry M. Sawyer, 
Robert Nash, Edw. P. Jackson, Lynn Ernest 
Wolfe, Jas. Stock, Harold M. Lewis, Harold 
H. Van Natta, Elmer Lewis, Harold R. Norris, 
Charles Stewart, Maurice Adams, Clarence E. 
Senft, M. K. Dunkerley, Adam Gerlach, Theo. 
G. Meyer, Vernor Lovett, Neal R. Clark, Wm. 8. 
Sayres, Jr., George H. Stanbery, Howard Wad- 
dell, Reuel Morean, Kenneth Clarke, Wallace 
W. Tuttle, R. P. Keese. Wilbur A. Nelson, Reuel 
Cc. Rixson, Robert Raymer, John H. Seamans, 
Gordon Andrews. Louis Heyn, Sherman Spurrier, 
George Yowell, Cornelius Hyatt, Ragnar: Lunell, 
Credon McGann, Eugene M. Stewart, Fred Mehr- 
tens, Frank Holloway, Leslie L. Rogers, Ear) 
Gibson, Joseph Phillip Smith, Nels W. Kindgren, 
Morton Mitchell, Roy Griffin and Raymond G. 
Heim. 


Many others answered part of the April Tan- 

gles correctly, and still others sent in contribu- 
tions which we cannot use, @ 
The puzzles that Walter Legg® ‘‘made” serve 
to illustrate the saying that ‘‘great minds run 
in the same channel,’’ for Uncle Tangler has 
them all in a book, word for word, prir.ted some 
years ago. 

Tangle No, £6 in the April issue appeared in 
the Star Monthly of October, 1902, over another 
name. 


At the head of this department is kept stand-, 


ing every month, ‘‘Send original puzzles only.’’ 
If there are any who do not know what the 
word ‘“‘original’’ means, they are respectfully 
‘or otherwise) referred to any dictionary of the 
English language. 

A book will be given for the best list of an- 
swers to the June Tangles received by June 20, 

Two dollars will be given for the best lot of 
“original’’ puzzles received by June 20, 


Answers to May Tangles. 


38. The central picture is “inn.” The 
outside pictures are: Snare, Fancy 
(fan, C), Spire, Doors, Solence (sole, N's), 
Tense (tents), Violate (viol, 8), Centive 
(cent, iv), 
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40. Jebster’s Dictionary. Tabard Inn, 
Sir Satyrane, Rob Roy, Oberon; Nancy, 
Weird Sisters. 


41. Angler 
er Reader 
: Barber 
: Orator Initials spell. 
Reaper Arbor Day. 
Di PP er 
Ar 8 t 
Yahoos 
42. 52 (chapters in Jeremiah) multi- 
plied by 14 (chapters in Zechariah) 


minus 39 (books in Old Testament) plus | 


23,214 (verses in Old Testament )times 
10 (chapters in Esther) from 592,439 
(words in Old Testament) plus 929 (chap- 
‘ters in Old Testament) plus 27 (books in 
New Testament) divided by 5 (chapters 
in Lamentations) plus 3,317 (vear B. C. 
that Methuselah was born) divided by 
30 (sum of chapters in Leviticus, 27, 
Obadiah, 1, and Haggai, 2) plus 7 (ehap- 
ters in Micah), divided by 40 (years Saul 
- reigned) from 260 (chapters in New ‘Tes- 
tament) minus 18 (verses in the xxiv, 
chapter of Exodus), result is 180, Isaae’s 
age. 


43. Year, bear, pear, dear, near, rear; | 
sear, tear, wear, gear, fear, hear, Lear, ; 


“*4x; Napoleon, Alfred the Great, Peter | 1i 


the Great, Alexander the Great, Xerxes, 
Washington, Grant, DeWet, Julius Caesar, 
Philip I., Philip II., Pompey, Hannibal, 


We cannot reply per-— 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Genghis Khan, Charles I., Charles IL, 


Charles IX., Charles X., Charles XI, 
Charles XII, 

45. 1. Matin, main. 2. Maize, maze. 
8. Louse, lose. 4, Luecre, lure. 5. House, 
hose. 6. Holly, holy. 7. Deter, deer. 
8. Copal, coal. 9. Bairn, barn, 10. Basil, 
bail. ; ‘ 

46. A «Ro A> Db 

RYDE 
ADEN 
LENA 


NEW TANGLES. 


47. ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 
From the Book of Proverbs. 
chapter and verse. 


Give 


—Lot W. Armin. 


48. DOLLAR BILL ACROSTIC. 


Each word contains the same number 
of letters. The initials and finals eacn 
spell a person’s name found on a U. S. 
one dollar silver certificate, series of 1899. 

1. Where the Israelites first kept the 
Passover in the Land of Canaan. 2, U. 
S. Attorney-General under Jefferson and 
Madison. 3. The King of Naples in 
‘'Shakespeare’s “Tempest.” 4. First name 
of the Lieutenant-General now command- 
ing the U. 8S. army. 5. First name of the 
first U. S. Secretary of State. 

' —Queen Zero. 


49. ANAGRAMS. 


. Some great men of the U.S. 

1. Stung slayers. 2. Go, sing the war 
gone. 3. March on in a ball. 4. Let 
hero De Soto over. 5. Noah J’s mad. 
6. Win maple, Linn. 7. L, ery hyena. 
8. K. Canard’s no Jew. 9. A maiden 
shot so. 10. Knife in Maj. N. L. Barn. 
11. Siam, captain. 

—Nels W. Kindgren. 


50. ROYAL CHESS. 


Find 10 living European rulers on the 
following chess board by the king’s move, 
which is one square only in any direc- 
tion, using each letter as many times as 
needed, but repeating no letter without 
first moving from its square. 


~—-Edward Langdon Fernald. 
© 
51,.GEOGRAPHICAL CRISS-CROSS. 


Oak at os The star path will spell the 

*, . “osname of a city of the U. 8., 

* .. reading from above, down- 
eer Wards: 

7. eae 1. A city in Holland, 2. An 


. * . African ? 
ee Ce, a. CIEE 
He ons. 2 Oe Oe In een, 
oy. ee ”=«O China.” 7. “A mountain in 
Africa, 8. A city in Switzer- 
9. A city in Oregon...” 
—Morton Mitchell. 


DICTIONARY ‘LIONS, * 


cape. 3. A Korean 
in France. 


6. A city 
land. 

52. 
lion. PE 7 
|_ 1. .The. saddle lion, -.2: The rich man’s 
| lion. 3. A red lion. 4, A dancing lion. 
1S “AnR- army” lfon.~°6:” A’ 


> 


Examplé? <A‘posy Hen. Ans.:. Dande- 


‘ion’ who does — 


es 
nl 


$3.60 and we send any 
our catalogue sent wit 


la 


choose. Order to-day. 


| 


menial work. 7. A lion tent, 8. A lion 
nearest the sun 9% A fiery horse lion. 
10. An uncoined metal lion. 11, A nervy 
lion. 12. A small painted lion. 
—Kenneth Trainer, 


53. ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


A poem that will endure forever. 


—Joseph Phillip Smith. 


54. STATE ABBREVIATIONS, 


The common abbreviations of certain 
of the United States suggest the follow- 


ing interpretations. Example. A girl's 
name familiarly used. Ans.: Minn. 

The most crowded state, 2. The 
state that prescribes medicines. 3. The 


state that is always sick. 4. The father 
of states. 5. The most maidenly state. 
6. The state used by Noah. 7. The deci- 
mal state. 8. The most useful in haying 
time, 9. Where the untidy should go. 
10, The two states of astonishment. 11. 
A state with a girl’s name. 
—The Gopher. 


12. The personal pronoun state. 13. 
The Frenchman’s mountain state. 14. 
Milton’s word for an Asiatic country. 15. 


The state for perusal. 16. The crude 
metal state. 17. The state for a certain 
military officer. 18. The state for put- 
ting up fruit. —The Oracle, 


55. ‘DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 


The two diagonals from upper to lower 
corners spell the names of two distin- 
guished Americans who died in Decem- 
ber, 1902. 

1. The color of the favorite horse of 
King Richard II. 2. A signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence from Delaware. 
3. A lake and town of Lombardy. 4. A 
common batrachian, the American species 
technically known as Bufo lentiginosus. 

—Eugene M. Stewart. 


56. PRIESIDENTIAL ITINERARY. 


The President on a tour of the country 
visits every city on the following chart 
once and once only. If he starts from 
Washington and ends at Detroit, give the 
order in which he will visit each num- 
bered city. 


—F. L. Sawyer. 
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postpaid WE TRUST YOU 
resent shown here or give you your choice of 50 others shown in 
goods. No trick or catch about this. We will forfeit $1,000 to 
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ELITE MANUFAOTURING 


fans COMPLETE FISHING SET 
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with 36 novelties, sell.at 10%, 
each, When sold send us the , 


Costs nothing to try. 
CO., Dept. 24, ; 
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(PATENTED.) 


Mouth-Harp © 
and Banjo Chords 


COMBINED. 


GREAT SENSATION 
WHEREVER PLAYED 


Anyone can play it 
in a few minutes. 


Send names of 5 mouth-harp players and we will 
send one “Little Joe” with fine Mouth are, Bay. 
Pick, Full Instructions and Case for only #1.00. 


HOW TO EARN AN INSTRUMENT... - 


Send us mf toe © and we will send you 6 copies 
of our Latest Song, Words and Music (regular 50 cts. 
size); sell songs at 25c. each; send us the money, an 

we will send “Little Joe” immediately. “Little Joe” 
is a cracker-jack and looks to be worth $3.00 to $4.00, 


UP-TO-DATE MUSIO COMPANY, : 
Department A, ; Columbus, Ohio. 


LEARN ADVERTISING QUICKLY 
“THEORY and PRACTICE of ADVERTISING” 
the first and only text book on advertising in the 
world ; it contains fifty complete lessons ; each les- 
son has a problem. 14 pages sample displays, Just 
the thing for an ambitious young man or lady 
in search of a better salary. Indispensable to 
Merchants and Business Men. Agents wanted. 
Sent prepaid, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. Author 
has orrespandence Course’ Particulars FREE. 
GEORGE - WAGENSELLER, A. M., Author, 
Dept. A. B.. MIDDLEBURG, PA. 
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nd name and address, we send FREE and 

Yr TRUST YOU with 24 New Novelties. Sell at 

10c, each. When sold send the $2.40. We send 

11 charges paid our handsome Solid Gold plated 

a Wateh, a good timekeeper, together with a 

double chain and Cameo charm or give you 

choice of 100 other Elegant Presents for Boys 

and Girls. Order now. A trial costs you nothing. 
CHAMPION SUPPLY CO., Dept, 226, Chicago. 

loons. Want 


66 5 
; agents in every 


(TRADE MARE) city. Big mone: 

to boys in oery city. Price of “ Puff-Foo,” { 00 
8] a 

whit S, 105 


postpaid. Qld ladies, men and children 
wild over Ue es Address M. J. 
» MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 


PARK STRE 


THE 
SILENT 
CIRCLE : 


Berner’s “‘Mononole’ 
is a combination of Fish 
hook and gaff. Sample 10c.; 
3 sizes 26. Split bamboo rod, multiply- 
ing reel, silk line, etc., given as premium 


to agents. Berner & Co., 753 Lexington Ay. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


If You Shoot a rifle, pistol or shotgun 
you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
2c stamps for the new Ideal Handbook, 
‘No. 15 Just Out. Latest Encyclopedia 
of Arms, Powder, Shot and Bullets. Men- 
_tion “The American Boy.” Ideal Mfg. 
Co., 28 U St., New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 


5 A New Lawn or 
Parlor Game. 
A game of Bal- 


is banished. We have prepared a 
little book which furnishes a menu 
of bright, entertaining and catchy 
games to occupy every minute of 
afternoon or eyesiay, gatherings, on 
lawn or in parlor, 10 ets., post; aid. 


HOME SPECIALTY CO., Dept. H, 
Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ADVERTISING 
TAUGHT sy MAIL 


Send to-day for free test blank which enables us to ad- 
vise you what your pros 8 are for success. This is 
the largest, most successful and most influential insti- 
tution teaching the selenee, art and practice of adver- 
aaue. Successful students everywhere earning double 
prev ous incomes who learned at home by giving spare 
ime only for from three to six months. 


915 Williams Building, ° 


Owned and conducted b 
ing Chicago Advert 


Chicago. 


10 lead- 
ng Men. 


THE GOAL, 
to 


SUCCESSFUL, 
ATHLETICS 


Oan be reached through my 
course in Athletic Training. 


BOYS 


start training for football) and 
other athletic work in the sum- 
mer time so that when the candi- 
dates are called out in the fall you 
will be ready to take your share of 
the hard knocks with comparatively 
no danger of accident. If you area 
month ahead of the others in con- 
dition you are a year ahead in abil- 
ity. For the past tifteen years I 
have successfully trained athletic 
teams at Cornel 


benefit of 4 ex ? 
Write to me R. F. NELLIGAN, 
Amherst College, AMHERST, MASS, 


| One Pupil 

Graduated 
EE Se con a 

pittance 

speeches easily in 8 days, Scores have graduated 

pas ed good positions. 


BYLLABIO. SHORTHAND cy ene ae eons 
a us - 
tively the most practical — in use today beoauen | it 


another in 

days ; one in 
24; one in 38; 
one in 44, 


es to = e ip No a ‘ines, 
‘ore no on; no 
YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME and become proficient 


in a very short 8; of time, and after you write yo 
notes YOU CAN READ THEM. Legibility and 
8 are i the 
yllabio 
ident Coo! 
alb,I)).,says:""I now know that a dili 


Earn money by writing | 
for newspapers and maga-} 
zines, either at home or on 


asalary.We train by mail 

to do literary work that 

will be paid for. Write 
for catalogue. 


Sprague Correspondence 
hool of Journalism, 
108 Majestic Building, 
etroit, Mich, 


Electrical Engineering Taught by Mail 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 


The electrical field offers the greatest op- 
portunities for advancement, Asan addi- 
ional hel } 

enrolling in the full Electrical bagg a 
mf furnished with an Electrica’ 

ference Library, We teach Electrical En- 

gineering, Electric Lighting, Electric Rail- 

ways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam En- 

ineering, Mechanical Drawing, at 5 

ome by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos. 

A. Edison and others. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER LN- 

STITUTE, Dept. 86, 242 West 28d St., New York. 


= Ww ed, and 


ork is private, refined, an 
educative. Women receive the + 


porywook. Prootroaders always 


n demand. Oan learn by ma 
in spare hours, in 18 weeks, or 

less time. Instructions simple ° 
Only ordinary education uired. Send 


and easy. 
for free booklet, “PRACTICAL PROOFREADING.” 


National Press Association, 
THE BALDWIN, No. 44, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


=» A LOCOMOTIVE 


ome Instruction. 
Small Cha Easy Terms. ~ 
i Railroads need 


ousands of in-tructed 
GOOD PA 


el <] 


to emplo 
tion. 'ARTICULARS 
Sadtrpction and Recommendation 
are ecognized by Master 
Mechanics. z So 
The Railway Educational Association, 
StaTion B, E, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tastruction in Commercig, 
, Dlustrative Drawing’ 
» General Draw” 


and 
ing, Architectural and Mechanical Perspective, News- 


pa) Drawing, ete. Instruction endorsed leadin 
authorities. Successful students. PRACTICAL. Drawing 
taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further information. 


School of Applied Art (Box 3825), Battle Creek, Mich. 


ini5 Days; | 
ati 


“Can | Become an Electrical Engineer?” | 


in their studies, new students | 


| and working lines. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


A Great Organization. 
Over $3,300,000 were expended last year for 


| the current expenses of the Young Men’s 
CHICAGO COLLEGE of ADVERTISING | 


Christian Associations, local and State, and 
the international committees. This great or- 
ganization conducted 1,550 bible classes, 
having 24,900 students. Thirty five thou- 
sand five hundred attended its evangelistic 
meetings, while 2,551,000 attended all its 
meetings. There were 7,200 active members 
on its religious work committees and 8,000 
rofessed conversion. Among the notable 
equests and gifts to this cause for the 
year are the following: One hundred thou- 
sand dollars each were given by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, J. D. Rockefeller, and W. E. and 
C. H. Dodge. In addition to this, W. E. 


Dodge gave $150,000. There were twenty 


three new city association buildings dedi- 
cated in the year, which cost a total of 
over $1,000,000. 

There are 170 railroad departments, with 
43,150 members, carried on at an annual 
expense of $417,196, of which $205,000 was con- 
tributed by the railroad companies and the 
remainder by railroad men. Ninety build- 
ings are occupied exclusively by this de- 
partment, valued at over a million and a 
quarter dollars. Seventy four railroad com- 
panies, controlling 70 per cent of the rail- 
road mileage of the United States, are now 
giving toward permanent equipment and 
current expenses. There are fifty Indian 
associations with a membership of 1,800. 
There are 321 army associations occupying 
eighty nine rooms or buildings. Its reli- 
gious meetings for the year had an attend- 
ance of 387,134. It has fifty four permanent 
libraries with 13,645 volumes, and 100 trav- 
eling libraries. There were 12,833 visits 
made to the sick and the wounded. The 
navy department carries on work for sail- 
ors at fifty places and there are organiza- 
tions on seven war vessels. The educa- 
tional department of the association enrolls 
28,000 students, and expended in 1901 $107,000. 
The physical department enrolls 80,000 men 
in its 507 gymnasiums, under the direction 
of 294 physical directors. Dormitories are 
provided by twenty nine asociations for 
young men living away from home. The 
boys’ department enrolls over 35,000 boys 
and 450 associations. Twenty five thousand 


| boys were in the gymnasia during 1901, 


150,000 in bible classes, and 225,000 in reli- 
gious meetings. Seventy eight hundred so- 


| eclal gatherings and 4,900 entertainments and 


lectures were held. Associations among 
colored men exist in sixty five colleges, 
twenty three among city young men, the 


| total membership being 5,100. There are 


666 student associations, with 40,000 mem- 
bers, owning twenty eight buildings valued 
at $768,500. There are twenty three secre- 
taries at work in seven mission lands, and 
$50,000 was raised for this work in 1901. In 


| | the year just closed 279 men became asso- 


ciation secretaries, physical directors, etc. 
Of these 161 came from business, thirty 
seven from professions, eighty one from a 
school or college, fifty nine were college 
graduates, and sixteen training school 
graduates. There are now 1,609 secretaries, 
hysical directors, etc. It operates a train- 
ng school at Springfield, Mass., where 
seventy four students attend, and one at 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Girl’s Advice. 


Here is a letter from Lelia Templeman, 
Fisk, Cal., a girl who is not afraid to write 
to a boys’ paper. She says: “I wish you 
would devote a part of your paper to the 
question of parents. I think ‘Father’ and 
‘Mother’ are the proper names to call our 
parents, and I would like for you to im- 
press upon the minds of young boys that 
‘Father’ and ‘Mother’ sound better than 
‘Pa’ and ‘Ma.’ Some of the young boys 
whom I know, and who are almost men, 
say ‘Paw’ and ‘Maw.’ Don’t that sound 
bad? Now I want to tell you I am a little 
girl, but I like THE AMERICAN BOY 
just the same. So does father and mother. 
They say it is just what our boys need. 
Good-by for this time.” 


The Boys of Detroit. 


Detroit (Mich.) has no less than twenty 
thousand boys under eighteen years of age, 
at least four thousand of whom are known 
as working boys, that is, boys employed in 
stores, factories, etc. The Evening News, 
a Detroit newspaper, and the Newsboys’ 
Association furnish recreation to about 
twenty dive hundred boys, but do not at- 
tempt anything along religious or educa- 
tional lines. The Riverside Club, Detroit, 
has a membership of two hundred working 
boys, who are helped along educational 
Some of the churches 
of the city are doing a small work for their 
own boys, but practically nothing is done 
to reach the large number of boys who 


| roam the streets. 


Boys in the Home 


The Story of Thomas Lipton, 
Grocer. 


The Charleston steamer came to its dock 


and tied up. The passengers loitered about 


her, attending to their bags and baggage, 


but the gangplank was hardly down when | 


a bruised, begrimed, ragged boy of six- 
teen or seventeen rushed on to the dock, 
and pushing his way through the crowd, 
lost himself in New York. 

Nobody pursued him. 

It was thirty years ago that Tom Lipton 
came up gasping from the fire-room of the 
Charleston boat and ran into New York. 
He had known more kicks than halfpence 
from his childhood up, and the treatment 
he got as a stowaway did not break his 
spirit. It was just an experience more in 
a life of hard luck. 

Born of Scotch-Irish parents in Glasgow, 
who were poor as poverty, he struggled 
up to boyhood somehow. 

At last his heap of hoarded pennies had 
grown to be enough to pay for a steerage 
passage to America, and he ran away. 
He was a boy of fifteen years then, and 
small for his age, but there was that with- 


in him that kept him going when grown | 


men would have given up in despair. 

This Glasgow rat starved in cities, slept 
in doorways, walked when he could not 
buy or beg a ride, and finally found himself 
in South Garolina. He got a job as a har- 
vest hand on a rice plantation, and for 
two years he was a farm laborer, fighting 
with the newly freed negroes for a chance 
at the hardest work in the world. 

But as he worked in the fields it dawned 
on the lad that not there, where the whole 
population was hunting riches, but in the 
old grooved life of his native city, lay 


his best chance of wealth. He would apply | 


American methods to business in Glasgow 
and see if in the combination there was 
not something for Tom Lipton. Home- 
sickness was also driving him back. He 
had no money, but he had stout limbs and 
that undaunted spirit that recognizes no 
obstacles as insurmountable. 

He walked to Charleston and begged a 
steamer captain to let him work his way 
to New York. He met a blunt refusal. 
Consequently, when the steamboat sailed 
she carried Tom Lipton hidden amid the 
merchandise in her hold. He took the 


blows and curses consequent on discovery | 


uncomplainingly. His sufferings paid for 
his passage, and he disregarded them ac- 
cordingly. 

Again Lipton found himself in New York, 
i sag with a purpose and a plan in his 
mind. 

He washed himself of his grime in a park 
fountain, earned a breakfast and began 
his search for work. 

The strong young boy, his thews steeled 
by the hard training in the rice fields, 
found little difficulty in getting work. 

Of course he thrived. He did not know 
any luxury, and but little rest, but he put 
by money. Before the year was out he had 
saved enough for a steerage passage, and 
was back in Glasgow. 

His parents were a little better off than 
when he had left them. He told them his 
plan and they ut in his hands all 
they had saved. he whole family fund 
amounted to $400. 

Presently the staid Seottish city was as- 
tonished to see two monster hogs, groomed 
until their bristles glistened, decked with 
ribbans and led through the streets behind 
a banner labeled ‘‘Lipton’s Orphans.” 

A crowd gathered and followed the huge 
swine to a little shop with the name of 
Lipton above the door. 

The voung fellow was proprietor, clerk, 
salesman, bookkeeper and porter all in 
one. He lunched in the shop and dined not 
at all at first. 

The venture succeeded. He got a clerk, 
and presently, in another quarter of the 
city, there was another Lipton shop, an 
exact duplicate of the other. 

Today there are four hundred and twenty 
Lipton shops scattered through Great Brit- 
ain, sixty of them being in London. They 
are all alike, all gayly colored and illumin- 
ated, so that they’ stand out like Hght- 
houses on a dark night. 

Lipton’s tea comes from his own planta- 
tions in Ceylon, but a score of other food 
products also bear his label and swell his 
fortune. In the United States he owns a 
butchering plant that kills 3,000 hogs daily, 
and he has 600 refrigerator cars to carry 
the meat to the markets. 

His fortune is estimated at $50,000,000, and 
he is not fifty years old. When his Lon- 
don interests were formed into a joint stock 
company, with a capitalizaton of $12,500,000, 
$5,000,000 of which was offered for sale, the 
stock was subscribed twenty five times over. 

For his chariftes he was knighted, 
and it is Sir Thomas Lipton who has made 
such a determined effort with his yachts to 
win the America’s cup—Sir Thomas Lipton, 
who shoveled coal in pay for his stolen 
passage on the Charleston steamer.—New 
York Journal. 
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The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., Detroit, Mich., Great Mall Order House, 
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Doubled His Salary 
Through the I. C. S. 


When I took up my Course in the 


I. C. S., I was employed in a wood- 
working shop at $1.25aday. Shortly 
after enrolling I began work with a 
duplex printing press company at 
$1.50 a day, and steadily advanced 
until now I am receiving $2.50 a 
day. I attribute my rapid advance- 
ment in salary solely to the study of 
my Course. I would not take many 
times the price of my Course for 
the knowledge I have derived from 
the Bound Volumes alone, which 
are furnished free. Your instruc- 
tion is so simple that, although 
when I enrolled my mathematical 
knowledge ended with short divi- 
sion, I am now able to handle 
higher mathematics with consider- 
able ease. JAameES J. Laycock, 
84 Park St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


¢- 

This is but one of many hundred indorse- 
ments proving that our students succeed. 
Our new free booklet, ‘1001 Stories of Suc- 
cess,” gives the names, addresses, and 
advancement of over a thousand other 
students whom we have placed on the road 
to progress and prosperity. To those 
inquiring now it will be sent free. Every 
student of the I. C. S. is entitled to the 
assistance of the Students’ Aid Depart- 
mentin securing advancement or a new 
position. Start TODAY to rise! 


Fill Out and Send in the Coupon NCW! 
ott Oe OE OE Seer a ae 
¢ International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1278, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me, free, a4 copy of *‘100x Stories of Success," 
and explain how I can qualify for position 
marked X below, 


Mechanical Engineer iz Textile Designer 

Mechanical Draftsman | Textile-Mill Supt, 

Electrical Engineer 1} Metallurgist 

Electrician = Chemist - 

Telephone Engineer i | Ornamental Designer 

Steam Engineer = Wavigator 

Marine Engineer | | Bookkeeper 

Civil Engineer |_| Stenographer 

Surveyor 1 Teacher 

Mining Engineer | | To Speak French 

fanitery Engineer |_| To Speak German 
rohitect __|_ To Speak’Spanish 
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: 
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LEARN BOOKKEEPING 


and TELEGRAPHY 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women and es should not mise it. Up-to-date method, 
any one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and weve ou 
in position to earn peon salary at once. Thoroughly 
practical and remarkably inexpensive; our graduates 
secure good positions, Write to-day for full particulars. 


Mich. Business Inatit.,186 Instit Bldg. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Se £6 £5 AA 


ookKeeping and Shorthand 
Courses at Home, by Mail, 
leading to diploma and degree “Bachelor of Ac- 
counts,” or come and take the course at the Cole | 
lege. Boarding in College Building. Terms easy. 
Catalog free. Write C. J. BURTON, President, 
Mahaska Business College, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 


$15 WEEKLY 
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MEN AND BOYS—LEARN B RIN 
HOME and earn $15.00 week! ms % Ae 
o. W. ZUBAR, Box 22, ST. CHARLES, MO. 


YH 
complete “Shorthand Instructor,” 


Trial 
ree. ISAAO© PITMAN & SONS, ny het a 


81 Union Sq., N.Y. 


rrr 
SHORTHAND by MAIL 
BEST HOME COURSE. Good positions for ambitious 
fours people with athorough knowledge of shorthand. 

soklet, and FIRST LEGSON FRED babi Bee: 
POTTS’ SHORTHAND COLLEGE, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


‘LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
end uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35,weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


4 | HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


¥ 


JUNE, 1903.] 


PARAGON 
PLATING OUTFIT 


BATTERIES 


and harmless chemicals, 
with full instructions so 
that you can do yourown 
plating at home, sent you 
by mail. Apparatus for 


Gold Plating,..... $2.00 

Silver or Nickel,.. $1.50 

Gold and Silver and 
Nickel, 


CIRCULARS FREE. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ELECTROTECHNIC AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


No. 72 Washington Sq. 
NEW YORK. - _ 


MAKE MONEY VReRTion 


Men with big fortunes started on less. Bank Check 
Protector 25 cents; Workman’s Apron with patent sup- 
pornos Oto. Bookkeeper’s Ruler and Blotter 25c.; Artistic 

encil Pointer l5c.; Ink Eraser 10c.; Adjustable Office 
Index File l5c.; Knife Sharpener 2hc.; Penwiper 10c.; 
Ereginss Cleaner 25c.; Ear Cushion for Telephone 60c.; 
Beef Tea Press 50c.; Security Pocket Fountain Pen 
Holder 1l5c.; Album for Film Begatives, capacity 300, 
board covers, 35c.; Perfect Pocket Wallet 25c.; Neverslip 
Skirt aa rter 10c.; Trouser and Skirt Hanger l65c.; 
Rubber Sleeves 25c. pair;-Chopping Knife 30c.; Potato 
Masher 30c.; Electric Reflector l5c.; Lifter for Hot 
Plates or Pans 26c.; Tumbler Holder 10c.; Wrench for 
Fruit Jars 20c. One of each sent for $2.60. Offer good 
for 30 days mg: A jpeded up the saving. Send for this 
sample case. ecial quantity price on any article zou 
want to push. Each one a practical pecenelty. IMPORT 
DISTRIBUTING Ov., Box 820, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A DOLLAR RATE BOOK FREE 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

We will send postpaid, entirely without ohare , to 
any business house that is interested in the subject 
of advertising, a copy of a bound volume we have 
recently issued entitled “QOurrent Rates of Live 
Publications,’’ giving list of leading towns through- 
rincipal papers, circulations 
shers’ rates for advertising space on small 


out eee in penne 


and pub 

and large contracts. Regular price of this volume 

is $1—We will send free upon receipt of ten cents in 

stamps to cover postage. 

FULFORD, PAINTER & TOBEY, Ine. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 

N.W. Cor.Wabash Ave. & Randolph St., Chicago, D1. 


We Will Pay $5.00 


For the best photograph received by us before October 
1, 1908. The conditions are very liberal and it will pay 
you tosend forthem, Send us 15 cents at the same time 
and we will send you our new EXPOSURE GUIDE AND 
RECORD, which will save you many times its cost in 
spoilt negatives in one season. Appreciated Ly a every 

C0 MIDDLEBOR®, 


one who uses TEKSA-MANN 0 MASS. 


a Oamera. j 


SOMETHING NEW 


ONE PAIR TROUSERS ENOUGH 


Send for free circular of the useful Trouser Cuff. Makes 
long trousers short--short trousers re in a few seconds 
Indispensable to athletes. By mail, 50 cents pair’ 


Household Spectalty Co., 283 Ridge Ave., Cleveland, O. 
by writing us 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY brwriincs. 


and we will put you in a position to earn $1,000 a year. 
This is no fraud. Many now in our employ will vouch 
for the trut Jof this statement. We are willing to 
guarantee any honest, ereon, without 


aout tic 
S year sure money. Writeto-day $70 anne 


a year sure mone 
LS & Cw., Naperville, Ilis. 


Invest 1 cent 


J.L. NICH 


BOTTLED ELECTRICITY —onts*watches, 


_Air Guns, Printing Presses, Dolls, and many other valu- 


able premiums, given to boys and girls introducing The 


Electric Carbon Wick. o trimming required. No 
smoke. Saves 1 pint of oil for every oe used. No 
money required. Write at.once to G. A. ESSICK 
& ©0., Department 27, MOULTRIE, OHIO, 
For NEWSPAPER 

| CLIPPINGS, 

NAMES AND 

ADDRESSES 


Write, enclosing stamp, for particulars. 
THE E. M. SMITH CO., 114 E, 28rd St., New York. 


BOYS, Here is Your Chance x%o'N\5¥ 


MONEY 
selling our Self-Lighting Pocket Match Safe! Greatest 
invention ofthe age. You pull the match, the safe does 
the rest. Everybody wants one. Send 10 cents silver for 
sample, or $1.00 for 15; sent postpaid to any part of U.S. 
or Canada. American Novelty Co., Atlantic, Mass. 
me OY S Does your father keep a 

grocery, dryg or notion 


store? Ican start you in a business that will pay you 
well. No trouble, no canvassing. Write for particulars. 


H.B.MARTIN 72 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 
MEN WANTED—GOOD PAY 


matter, tack signs, etc.; no canvassing. Previous ex- 

rience unnecessary. Address National Advertis- 
ng Co., No. 107 Oakland Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

catalogue. TELLS HOW 

TO GET SET- c R E E 


; TING EGGS 


PHILO POULTRY ASSOCIATION, SALEM, N. Y. 


.Fowls, oegs 25 varieties. 
BARGAINS THIS 
MONTH. Stamp for 


Wanted—Everywhere men to distribute advertising }. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Jacob A. Riis on the American 
Boy. 


Jacob A. Riis, whose services in looking 
after the welfare of the people in the 
slums of New York, and particularly the 
children, have so distinguished him as to 
earn for him the title, ‘the most valuable 
citizen of New York,’’ recently delivered 
an address before Vassar Insticute, in 
Poughkeepsie, on the subject: ‘True 
Americans.’’ Among the many good things 
he said were these: 


‘When you start to do something be sure | 


you are right and then keep at it. Don’t 
let any snag stop you. When you are 
doing right you are working with God, 
and you are bound to win with that sort 
of a partner. Of course you will make 
mistakes. I was often a regular lunkhead 
myself. President Roosevelt says the 
only man who never makes any mistakes 
is the man who doesn’t do anything. You 
must learn by your mistakes, and when 
you have done the very best you can, 
don’t ery over spilled milk. That’s no 
good. The world was never so full of op- 
portunities for one who is faithful as 
now, but we can’t have a war every day 
in order to make heroes,. and it isn’t neces- 
sary. The beautiful thing about this coun- 
try is that a man can do anything. He is 
not born in any particular class and told 
to stay there. He can turn his hand to all 
sorts of work. It is well to be well dressed 
but character is the main thing. Better 
be fauthful than famous. The whole world 
is waiting for genuine men.” 

Mr. Riis spoke of his mother in Den- 
mark who, he said, is the happiest wom- 
an in the world, althous;sh she has buried 
her husband and twelve sons, and he is 
the only one left and five thousand miles 
away. 

‘It is a great thing to be happy,” said 
Mr. Riis, ‘and have all the fun you can. 
Mr. Roosevelt is the greatest man you ever 
saw for having fun when he is off duty. 
Not all true Americans were born in this 
country. There’s my wife and I, we were 
born abroad. You were born here, but 
you didn’t have anything to do with it, 
while we came here of our own choice. 
I think we may. therefore. be a little bet- 
ter Americans than you. A true American 
is the man who is right there when his 
country needs him, but it isn’t always be- 
hind the drum. Sometimes it is in quite 
other ways. There was Teddy Roosevelt 
enforcing the laws as police commissioner 
in New York. He had taken the oath to 
enforce the law, and he understood that 
to mean that the law was to be enforced. 
Many prominent people, including some 
clergymen, asked him to use discretion, 
but he replied that there was nothing 
said about that when he took ¢he oath. 
Thank the Lord for thcse who don’t know 
anything about discretion in doing their 
duty. Isn’t it easy to die for one’s coun- 
try? It is easy, but shan’t we be willing 
also to live for our country?” 


Printing Postage Stamps and 
Currency. 


(Montinued from Page 256 ) 


but the task of finishing the two different 
products varies considerably. The post- 
age stamps are gummed, and in this work 
great care must be exercised. The gum- 
ming is done by machinery, the sheets 
of stamp¢ passing under glass rollers 
which spread on the mucilage, and _ then 
being carried by means of endless chains 
or belts through great boxes where a 
terrific heat is maintained so that the 
gum is dried in little more than a min- 
ute. Uncle Sam exercises great watch- 
fulness as to the quality of the gum 
which is put on his postage stamps. The 
mucilage costs the government nearly 


$50 a day and it is mixed very carefully | 


in big kettles, each of which holds one 
hundred gallons. The mucilage used in 
summer is much harder than that used 
in winter, in order to equalize the effect 
of the weather on the adhesive. After 
the postage stamps have been gummed 
they are run through perforating ma- 
chines, which are fitted with needles 
which puncture the tiny holes along the 
lines separating the stamps. 

The sheets of paper monev @o not, of 
course, need to go through the gumming 
machine mentioned, but instead they are 
dipped in baths of glue and alum which 
give the paper the peculiar crisp, crackly 
character which makes new money so 
attractive. After this is done the notes 
are fed through an ingenious machine 
worked by a treadle which sets its own 
type and automatically numbers_ the 
notes from one to one®billion, placing a 
different number, of course. on each bill. 

The Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
is one of the most closely guarded of the 
nation’s workshops. Visitors are never 
admitted except between ten o’clock in 
the morning and two o’clock in the after- 
noon. At night the treasure house is 
protected by a complete system of 
guards. Moreover, the government takes 
the utmost precaution to protect itself 
from dishonesty on the part of any of the 
twenty four hundred employees of, the 
Bureau. On each hand press used in 
printing the postage stamps and cur- 
rency is an automatic register, and if at 
the end of a day’s work it does not show 


| missing sheets or paid for his loss. 


| 


| stamps the sum of eight dollars is de- 


| the Bureau where no single employee can 


_A GREAT BOOK FREE. 


exactly the same number of impressions: | 


as sheets have been issued to the op- 
erator, he is not allowed to leave the 


building until he has either found the © 


| This is necessary because if any person 


261 
SAMPLES 


FREE 76 kcents 


ae: Famous Basket Bank 


Finished in nickel; beautiful orna- 
ment, and “it makes you save” 
Locks on first is iB only at 


Thus, 
if a printer loses a sheet of two-cent | 


\ 
s\ 


Sodmtesdedad 


each $5.00. Holds . Biggest sel- 
ling, most popular Bank in market. 
We want every American Boy and 
Gir! to be our agent, 

KEYLESS BANK OCOMPANY, 


Dept. “D,” DETROIT, MICH. 
Farmers’ Sons Wanted 7.0. kno" edee of 


farm stock and tair 
education to work in an office; $60 a month with advance- 
| ment; stead) a must be honest and reliable, 

Branch offices of the association are being established 
in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 
The Veterinary Science Association, London, Canada. 


Book free, telling 
secured one of these plates he could print 


how to invest in 
postese her ay wart fig > not in reality Med Brak hegr 
e counterfeits at all. at an immense 
task it is to care for these plates will be double ad ROSE mine Fe aus, 
mo lle ly when . is Sr ee that 
more than seventy thousand of them are r The EASY Lawn Mower 
in use in the Bureau. Every afternoon Makes Old Mowers New a ¥ 
they ¢ 1 ht to t i ] fect. Patented. Attach the EASY Grinder, w 
ikon un te h by ht The vaults ters, and the work is done. Price, $1.25. 
and locked up for the night, The vaults | season. Boys earn money sharpening neighbors’ mowers. 
are opened every morning at seven thirty | If your dealer hasn’t it send bis name and $1.00 an 
o’clock by three men, each of whom has | we'll mail you one. Snéll Fittings Co., Toledo, 0. 
a separate lock to operate. If one of the 


toy tan 


ducted from his salary. In branches of 


‘ 


“tajodudede 


be held responsible for a loss of this kind 
the entire force is kept imprisoned in 
the building until the lost material is 
found. On one occasion a number of 
workers had to remain until two o'clock 
in the morning before a mislaid sheet 
of currency was located. 

Still greater precautions are taken to 
protect the steel] plates from which the 
postage stamps and currency are printed. 
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three is absent it is impossible to loosen MONEY EASILY distributing 
the bolts. ; samples. Write for information. 
} Isracl Bidaman Co., New York. 

An office boy, whose employer had Agent's Outfit Free.—Rim Strainer, fits 


gone to a watering place for sea bathing, 
answered an inquirer who called at the 
office and asked for the employer by say- 
ing that he was away washing himself. 


Bel 


6 new 


is free, 
RICHARDSON MFG. Co. Dept. 12, Batu, N.Y. 


W LEARN | 
. 4 Bookkeeping! Une 


WOULD YOU BE A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN ? rns pe. 


tion or secure an increase in 

Would you possess the capacity that directs and controls large business enterprises? A knowledge of accounts 
increases your opportunities a hundred fold. Our method excels all others. You can learn quickly at your 
own home without loss of time or money. We guarantee it. No trouble to master bookkeeping when a 
bookkeeper teaches it. The author of our works is an expert accountant; he has kept and audited booka for 
the largest corporations in the world, 

** How to Succeed in Business’ is the title of an extensive treatise on 
bookkeeping and business. It tells of the best system of accounts in the 
world, It explains how you can make more money and better your pos tionin life. It is just the book for 
beginners. It is invaluable to bookkeepers and accountants, To advertise our system and other books, we 
propose to give away 5,000 copiesof this book absolutely free. This offer is positively genuine and without 
any condition whatever. Simply send your name and address and receive the book without cost. 


A postal 
card will bri it. Add . COMMEROIA 
sand ae . tring it eA ress, L CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 18 F, Schools Buildings, 


money every week by selling THE 

SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morn- 
ing. If every other boy realized how 
easy it is, we would have more applications 
for agencies than we could appoint. One 
boy sold five copies in five minutes. 
Another boy sold seven hundred copies in 
a few days. Some boys are making $10.00 
to $15.00 a week regularly. Every boy can 
start a bank account by this plan. 


IT IS EASY TO SELL 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


N BOUT four thousand boys are making 


‘ Be op 
POPP Whee wii)! 
ts " 


Your neighbors and friends will be aod to take 


it after they know you are our special representa- 
tive. We willstart any boy to work atonce. No 
money needed. | Ten copies sent free on receipt 
of your application. This will provide 50 cents 
capital, with which to buy copies at the special 
wholesale price for the next week. 


$225 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 
WILL BE DISTRIBUTED NEXT 
MONTH AMONG BOYS WHO 
SELL 5 or More COPIES WEEKLY 


Write to-day for next week’s ane and te hed 
necessary for carrying on the work wil sent, including 
a booklet showing photographs and describing methods of 
some of our most successful boy agents. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
415 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


In the’ 
Home 


there’s always 


A package makes 
r five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent 
' by mail upon receipt 
‘of 25 cents. 
OCHARLES E. HIRES Co., 
Malvern, Pa. 


The New Protector Revolver $2.50 
The Bicycle Pocket Companioa. a 


The Protector is a new de« 
arture in smali firearms. 
he photograph will give a 

good idea of this new and j 

effective weapon. It isa 

Hammerless Action, with 

Safety Trigger, which pre- : 

vents a premature dis- Gees 


charge, It can be carried : 
in the hand without at- 82 Caliber, 7 shot. 
tracting attention. A sure protection from Dogs and. 
Tramps. It is a 7-shot, using 82 cal. cartridge; nickel 
plated, rubber sides, $2.50; pear] sides, $4.00 each. Sam- 
_ by registered mail 30c extra. Send six. cts in stamps 
or 64-page catalogue No. 819 K, of Sporting Arms and 
48-page Booklet of War Relics for household deéoration. 


CHARLES J. GODFREY, 
4 WARREN STREET, - NEW YORK OITY. 


$1.95 TENTS 


Made Wigwam style of 10 oz. 
duck, absolutely waterproof. Six 
ft. high, 36.sq. ft. of floor space. 
Large enough for 8 six-foot men. 
Portable; weighs 7 lbs. Can 
be pitched without poles. 
Larger ones for $3 and $5, 
. Send for illustrated booklet 
. s on_camping, Wigwams and 

tao 7 ol wall tents. 
wo ey McFEELY & GORDON, 
us 5689 Lake St., Chicago. 


UNNYSIDE 
HETLAND 
PONY FARM 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little Pets for children 

constantly on hand. and 
» forsale. Correspondence 
solicited. Wrive for hand- 
somely illustrated pony 
catalogue to MILNE 
BROsS., 609 8th Street, 
Monmeuth, Illinois. 


Breeders of 


Pure 
Shetland 
Ponies 


with a 


Profits large and sure; costs a trifle, 
80 dayn’ free trial. Catalog free 
HAWKEYE INCUBATOR CO, 


Box 39, Newton, Iowa, 


The “Monarch” is the only Automatic 


Pm FISHHOOK that cannot be | 


sprang by weeds or in casting. 
Q folds the fish tighter the more 
ao fa he pulls; fish are caught by 
Cy ee touching the bait. Small size, 

_ + 0c; large, lic, Complete set 

8 of 6hooks, 50c, Agents wanted. 

A.B. Doering & Co., 177 Stuyvesant Av.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MONEY 10 BURN! 


Over $2,000 in im’tConfederate money and ourBoy’sMag- 
azine 3mo., for dime. Send for a pack and show the boys 
what a wad you carry. Friendship, Jr.,.Dep. H, Chili,N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN BOY 


The Syracuse 


y By HERE are a number of prize win- 
Yan ning and exceedingly clever ponies 
and many accomplished whips 
among the juvenile drivers of 
Syracuse, N. Y. As equestrians the young 
people outpoint their elders in numbers, 
as the ponies are almost without excep- 
tion combination harness and saddlers. 
In some instances there is more than 
one pony in a stable, and the children 
then drive out behind pairs and tandems. 
At the recent horse shows at Kirk Park 
and at the New York State Armory in 
that city some of the best classes were 
those for ponies, and in most instances 
they were the best filled. They were all 
handled by their diminutive owners, who, 
whether ‘in saddle or behind in trap or 
phaeton, were equally at home and rode 
and drove splendidly. 

Little Miss Martha and Maeter Tyler 
Tifft have. two fine little animals in Jim 
Dandy and Dandy Jim, and a third pony, 
Prince, a five-year-old black gelding and 
standing eleven hands. Jim Dandy is 
an exceedingly smart little chap and 
shows off proudly. The children drive 
singly, as a pair, and tandem. Little 
Martha handles the reins well in tandem, 
despite the difficult driving due to the 
freedom of the leader. 

Another pretty pair are those of Miss 


Margaret VanWagenen, who rides and 
drives equally well. Her little black 


ponies, Jimmie D., and Frankie E., aged 
eleven and ten years respectively and 
standing twelve hands, are well matched 
and very clever. She drives them tan- 
dem as well as in pair, handling the 
reins like a professional. Ginger owned 
by Frederic Perry is a bay gelding aged 
seven years and is eleven and a half 
hands. He has won his way into the 
good graces of judges and the public. 
He is well named, having lots of ginger, 
stepping as high as his diminutive legs 
will let him. This one is equally clever 
under saddle and generally trots out 
into the show ring with a ribbon flutter- 
ing from his bridle. The last honor won 
by Ginger was second prize among four 
hundred entries offered by a buggy com- 
pany of South Bend. Ind., for the four 
best pictures of ponies put to a watron 
of their make. 

The children of E. N. Trump have an 
exceptionally nice pony in Tony, a seven- 
year-old brown gelding standing eleven 
hands. It steps off as smartly as any 
of the high actors, and has won prizes 
at three local shows and at the Boston 
Horse show this year. 

There are many other pretty little 
turnouts in Syracuse, the ponies being 
the chief care and delight of their own- 
ers. The children all drive well, as they 
have little fear and seem to be in sym- 
pathy with their little animals. One 
thing to be commended in the riding 
of the young girls is that they all ride 
eross saddle, wearing divided skirts. It 
is far more comfortable for rider and 


pony and considered mucn better 
the health of the girls. 

Perhaps the only pony which has not 
as yet found its way into the Syracuse 
Pony Club is Sorosis, the smallest and 
yourgest. This little creature, a black 
and white gelding, stands but nine and 
a half hands and is only three years old. 
It was offered by the shoe department 
of D. McCarthy & Sons, to the child 
guessing the nearest to the number of 
pupils registered at the Syracuse public 
schools on March 26, 1903, and was won 
by Edward Baker of Marcellus. He was 


ill at his home when his guess was 
made. The trained nurse who was at- 
tending him came to Syracuse to pur- 


chase a pair of shoes and guessed within 
four of the correct number. 

The officers of the Syracuse Pony Club 
are: President, B. W. Roscoe, Jr.; vice 
president, Miss Harriet Timmins; secre- 
tary, Wilbert Smith, Jr., and: treasurer, 
Miss Margaret VanWagenen. 

Outings are taken into the country 
every Saturday by the club. 

The following is an account that ap- 
peared in a local newspaper describing 
the club’s first outing of 1903, taken to 
Liverpool, a distance of five miles: 

Owing to the threatening weather only 


‘a few of the members of the Pony club 


went on the first outing of the season 
yesterday. Those who did go were 
caught in the rain. on the way home in 


the afternoon. It was the first unpleas- 
ant day on which the club has held its 
outings since it was organized last sum- 
mer. 

It was the intention of the club to 
drive to the new home of Andrew S&S. 
White on the road to Fayetteville, where 
the members had been invited by the 
owner, but on account of the rain and 
muddy condition of the road it was de- 
cided to postpone visiting Mr. White 
until next week, the club voting to take 
a drive to Liverpool instead. 

At ten o’clock Lewis Tallinger gave 
the signal with his bugle and twenty 
three young people, some on horseback 
and some in pony rigs, started. The 
procession was headed by the Perry 
pony, with Lewis Tallinger in the batk 
seat of the tiny’ buckboard. The club 
made a pretty sight as it drove along, 
the bugle sounding every few moments. 
At half past eleven o’clock Liverpool was 
reached and the club went to the farm 
of James Loop, just outside the village. 
The ponies were tied in the orchard and 
after the boys’ and girls had explored 
the place they returned to-their carts 
and ate lunch. They had hardly finished 
when it began to rain and as there was 
no place in which to put the ponies and 
rigs*out of the rain it was decided to 
start for the city at once. 

The ponies were soon hitched up and 
the journey homeward begun. When the 
stock farm of Harvey A. Moyer, where 
the club was so handsomely entertained 
last year, was reached the rain was com- 


ing down in torrents, so the club took 
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Pony Club 


for 


shelter in his large barns. The club was 
here over an hour and during that time 
the boys and girls amused themselves 
by petting the colts and making a tour 
of inspection through the large dairy. 
It stopped raining about two o’clock and 
the start homeward was made again. 
All went well until the city was reached. 
when it began to rain again, but this 
time the club kept on and the members 
reached their homes protected from the 
weather as best they could by blankets 
and robes. 


e Training Dogs. 

In training a dog use system 
larity, taking a little time each day, and 
keeping your temper all the time, . Begin 
by feeding him yourself, petting him, talk- 
ing to him, playing with him. Teach him 
to come to you when called, first by offer- 
ing him something to eat. If you haven't 
anything to give him when he comes, pet 
him. Don’t whip him. Be careful not to 
cow his spirit. Love is better than lashes. 
Now teach him to lie down on command. 
Put one hand on each side of his head 
and say, ‘Jack, lie down,” at the same 
time pressing steadily downward upon his 
head.. Put his fore paws out before him 
and press his nose between them. Then 
say, “Get up, Jack.’’ He will do this, prob- 
ably, without any persuasion, Now teach 
him to fetch and. carry. Repeat the name 
of the thing you want him to bring fre- 
quently. Show it to him. Open his mouth 


and regu- 


and close his jaw upon it, teaching him 
now to hold it. Then walk away, letting 
him follow you. If he drops the article 


put it in his mouth again. Throw it away 
a little distance, go with him to it, talking 
to him all the time, pick it up, pit it in his 
mouth and return, with him to the starting 
point. Do this over and over again. Do 
it ten times every morning and ten times 
every evening. Leaping over a broomstick, 
closing a door, and other tricks are all 
taught in the same way, first doing it for 
him, then doing it with him, and then ‘hav- 
ing him do it alone. Keep your dog at your 
side as much as possible and talk to him 
You will soon find that you will get on 
speaking terms with him. 


- 


Here is a girl’s composition on boys: 
“Boys are men that have got big as their 
papas, and girls are women that will be 
young ladies by and by. Men were made 
before women. When God looked at Adam 
He said to Himself, ‘Well, I think I can do 
better if I try again,’ and then He made 
Eve. God liked Eve so much better than 
Adam that there have been more women 
than men ever since. Boys are a trouble. 
They wear out everything but soap. If I 
had my way, half of the boys in the world 
would be girls, and the rest would be dolls. 
My papa is so nice that I think he must 
neve, been a little girl when he was a little 
boy. 


i 


a MAKE YOUR OWN = | 
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Cameras, Kodaks 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL 
STYLES AND SIZES. 


Send 10 cents for catalogues. 


Mail orders given our most prompt attention. 
DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY COMPANY, 
81 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich, 

We develop and print at low prices and do it well. 


EARN THIS 
TENT 


6 ft. high; 6 ft. wide; 6 ft. 
. long: White Canvas. Send 
at once for 30 pieces Fine 
Jewelry. Sell them at 10c. 
each and remit us the $3.00, 
we will then send you this 
Tent FREE. 0 
Dept. 8, og 
918 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


a 


Greatest Orrer 


EVER 
MADE 


FOR A SHORT TIME we will give one 
of our Merchants’"’ Pountain Pens (our price 
$1.00) to the Boy or Girl selling 12 pieces of rich 
Jewelry at 10c. WE TRUST YOU. Send today 
before our offer closes. Also, Rifles and other premiums 


_ The Arthur L. Philbrick Co., Melrose, Mass. 


FIREWORKS 


Send Ten Cents (coin) at_once to MATTESON-PAL- 
MER, BOX &85, WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 

illustrations of indis- 
pensable household 
sles, 


A POSTAL ‘: 


SURETY SUPPLY COMPANY, De 
1924 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPT 


OF WABAN SCHOOL 


Summer Gamp:...".. ... 


Boating and Spas amply provided for. Gasoline 
Launch and ailing Trips, Pienty of Woods. 
ADDRESS BOX 14, WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS, 


The “FOUR HUNDRED” Toast 
Book. Full of sparkling humor and 
pathos. Patriotic, gay and witty. 

Just what you have been wanting. Just what you 
wish, Portpaid twenty-five cents. 
THE CATERER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Department T, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


will bring you a valu- 
able catalogue of 250 


t. U. 
IIA, PA, 


NOTICE! 
The Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOY 
will pay $3.00 each for Photographs, 


which in their judgment are suitable for 
reproduction as front cover designs for this 
paper. 


1] tures, Music. 
We publish some things of special interest to boys. We 


offer them with confidence that they will please. Our 
own reputation is at stake in what we offer over our own 


name. ‘ BOOKS : 


THREE BOYS IN THE MOUNTAINS, 
A Beautifully Bound Book of Mountain 715 cts 


MMVETIPUD Dds ticctcicevicsicvacavesci 
15 cts 


ON THE FIELD OF HONOR, 


A Good Book Full of Tales of Boy Hero- 
ism on the Field of Battle........... 


THE JOLLY STUDENT, 
A Rollicking Student Song............ _ 25 ets 
THE AMERICAN BOY MARCH AND 
TWO-STEP, Very popular.............. 25 cts 


‘PICTURES 


FOR THE BOY’S ROOM 


OLD ABE, THE WAR EAGLE, 

A Beautiful Picture of the Famous Bird. 
THE YOUNG NAPOLEON, 

Be WO OO aa ils s cca bsde ceebeecisse6c dees 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 

Being Words of the Song in the Hand- 

riting of Gen. R. A. Alger........... 

GEO. ALFRED HENTY, 

The Great Story Writer for Boys.......... 


{5 cts 
15 cts 


15 cts 
15 cts 


Any two pictures for 25 cts.; the four for 40 cts. 


Address, ____THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
DETROIT, MIOH. 
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THE 


AMERICAN BOY 


Copyright 1903, by The Sprague Publishing Company. 


THE LEADING BOYS’ PAPER OF AMERICA 


| Entered at the Detroit, Mich., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


The American Boy is an illustrated monthly. 


paper of 32 pages. Its subscription price .s $1.00 
a year, payable in advance. 
tions, $1.50, 


New Subscriptions can 
time during the year. See 

Payment for The American Boy whet 
sent by mail, should be made in a Postoffice 
Money-Order, Bank Check, or Draft, Express 
Money-Order, or Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 


Expiration. The date opposite your name on 
your paper or wrapper shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. 

Important—All subscriptions are discontinued 
as they expire. Renewal slips are inserted in 
the last number to which the subscriber is en- 
titled, calling attention to the fact that his sub- 
scription’ has expired. Renewals should .be 
prompt so that no numbers may be missed. 
Subscribers can, by watching the expiration 
date on their address label, renew early and 
thus be sure of getting all the numbers as issued. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made 
payable to The Sprague Publishing Co., 

Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


commence at any 


WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE, Eprror. 
GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, Assistant Ep1Tor. 


ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY. 


THE 


We regret that it seemed necessary to 
omit THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN 
BOY department in this number of our 
paper. There is much company news on 
hand which =~ ms” to age Fake | 
July number. n that number we shé 
hope to give THE ORDER OF THE 
|AMERICAN BOY more than usual atten- 
tion, 


| Twenty-four companies of the Order 
have been organized. since the issuance 
of our May number, representing fifteen 
different states. lowa and California 
lead with three each, and Ohio, Illinois, 
i'Texas and New Jerséy with two each. 
|The names of these companies will ap- 
pear in the July number. 


As announced in a circular letter -to 
captains of companies of THE ORDER 
GK THE AMERICAN BOY, all of* the 
companies will celebrate May 23 as 
AMERICAN BOY Tree Planting day. We 
have furnished suggestions as to pro- 
gram and we hope to have good reports 
from the companies. 

The remaining “Great Days” of_ the 
year for the Order are as follows: June 
30—AMERICAN BOY FAIR; July 4— 
| AMERICAN BOY INDEPENDENCE DAY; 
August 22—AMERICAN BOY. CAMP 
FIRE AND CORN ROAST; September 19 
|_AMERICAN BOY FIELD DAY; October 
31—AMERICAN BOY HALLOWEEN; 
November 28—AMERICAN BOY_ CON- 
GRESS; December 19—AMERICAN BOY 
|ANNUAL BANQUET, PUBLIC MEBRT- 
ING AND ADDRESS. 


Boys desiring to organize companies 
of THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN 
BOY may obtain a pamphlet from us 
'eontaining directions. It is sent for a 
|two-cent stamp. 

There have been 176 companies of THE 
ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY or- 
ganized since January 1 last. The Exec- 
utive Officers of the Order are getting 
up a form of initiation that shall be at 
the same time interesting and instruc- 
tive. Suggestions from the members of 
the Order along this line will be grate- 
fully received. We do not want to adopt 
'a form of initiation like that of any other 
organization. Suggestions should be 
original and as unique as possible. We 
shall adopt only such as are innocent in 
|their character and such as will teach a 
|lesson and prove interesting to both the 
|eandidate and the members. Make a 
| suggestion, 


As the editor of THE AMERICAN BOY, 
who is the President-General of the Or- 
der, will spend the summer in Europe, 
he will take occasion while there to con- 
fer with editors of boys’ papers in Eng- 


Foreign subscrip-. 


land ‘on the advisability of planning and 
adopting a scheme for international cor- 
respondence among boys all over the 
world, so that evesy member of the Or- 
der may have, if he desires, a corres- 
ondent in whatever country he may se- 
ect. Something definite regarding this 
will probably appear in our Septem- 
ber number, 


Companies of THE ORDER OF THE 
AMERICAN BOY may avail themselves 
of the offer of The Home Magazine shown 
on page 238 without losing their identity 
and their connection with THE ORDER 
OF THE AMERICAN BOY; in other 
words, a company of the Order need not 
resign its connection therewith in order 
to accept the proposition made on that 


page, 2] 
PERRY CLUB FOR BOYS COMPANY, | 


No. 19, Battle Creek, Mich., is in a very 


flourishing condition and has, at this 
writing, a membership of sixty. Meet- 
ings are held on Tuesday evenings at the 


Sanitarium Gymnasium under the direc- 
tion of its physical director, .C: J,. Hop- 
kins. The company yelt is; “He, ho, he, 
Who aré we? Wezveare the boys of the 
oO. A, B.” At its annual election of offi- 
cers, held February .25, 1903, Don Wil- 
son was elected captain and the follow- 
ing lieutenants: Benny Dolby, Roy Voss, 
Carl Godfrey. Howard Nowland, Milan 
Rice, Leon Carl and Walter Pinch, 


i 


An Explanation. 


There seems to be some confusion in 
the minds of our boys with reference to 
the degree ribbons and stamps given by 
us to the members of THE ORDER OF 
THE AMBRICAN BOY, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have printed plainly 


>from time to time the conaitions under 


which these are given, Please note the 
following carefully: 

Every member of THE.ORDER OF 
THE AMERICAN BOY is entitled, free 
of charge, to a badge or button, the cap- 
tain’s badge differing slightly from the 
private’s badge. We give ribbon attach- 
ments for these badges to designate the 
degree the member has attained, Every 
member of the Order (private) is a First 
Degree member and is entitled;«free of 
charge, to a First Degree ribbom:for his 
badge. Every officer is a Second Degree 
member and entitled, free of charge, to 
a Second Degree ribbon. Every. member, 
whether he be an officer or agprivate, 
who sends us one new yearly sfidscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN BOY is entitled 
to a Third Degree ribbon; when a mem- 
ber gets two new subscriptions he gets 
a Fourth Degree ribbon; fer three new 
subscriptions a Fifth Degree; for five a 
Sixth Degree; for ten a Seventh Degree; 
for twenty five an-Highth Degree; for 
thirty five a Ninth Degree, and for’ fifty 
a Tenth Degree. It is the same way 
with the stamps. First Degree stamps 
are sent to every private, and ‘Second 
Degree Stamps to every officer; and 
Third Degree stamps are sent to every 
member, either officer or private, whu ob- 
tains one new subscription, and so on. 
When a member (private) of a company 
of the Order gets one new subscription 
he keeps his First Degree ribbon and 
gets a Third Degree ribbon in addition, 
wearing both. hen an officer of a 
company gets one new subscription he 
wear two ribbons, one Second Degree 
and one Third Degree. When a member 
of a company, either officer or private, 
obtains two new subscriptions, he will 
return his Third Degree ribbon and 
stamps and we will send him a Fourth 
Degree ribbon and stamps, and so on. 

REMEMBER, that degrees granted for 
obtaining new subscriptions are entire- 
ly separate and distinct from those orig- 
inally granted to. members of a com- 
pany. 


Pennants. 


The demand for ORDER OF THE 
AMERICAN BOY pennants has been so 
great that we have finally made arrange- 
ments by which we are enabled to fur- 
nish them at small cost. Fifty cents 
will now buy a pennant in red, white 
and blue felt with the letters O. A. B. 
in blue on a white background. They are 
of the same size. material and make as 
the pennants of Yale, Harvard and other 
colleges and athletic clubs. Every mem- 
ber of tle Order should have a pennant 
for his room, and every company should 
have at least one to decorate its meet+ 
ing place. Any member of the Order 
or company going out and getting one 
new. subscriber to THE AMERICAN 
BOY can have a pennant as a premium 
for so doing. 


BOYS 


in traveling. 
12 boxes of our wonderful remed 


We are an old and reliable concern and offer 


$1000 IN 


Rifle. 


medicine. 


or at target et can be taken down for convenience 
rite us at once and we will send you postpaid 
for Dyspepsia, Constipation, etc., 
sell them at 25 cents a box, and the same day we receive the money, L 
we will send you this Rffle, carefully packed, and guarantee safe delivery. 
Remember, this is no fake, you have to sell only 12 boxes and no more to get this valuable 


RIPLEY DRUG COC., 


This Rifle is yours, 


| We are giving it away to introduce our remedies and you can get it without 
. costing you a cent by giving us a little of your time. Bear in mind, this is not 
one of the cheap toy air rifles with which the market is flood 


ed, but a well made gun that shoots reg 


stock is 


$3.00 


CASH 


to anyone who can prove that we do not give one of the above Rifles as we say for selling only twelve boxes of our 
€ If after receiving the Rifle you do not find it exactly as we state we will buy it back for $10.00, Can anything be 
fairer? Send today; you run no risk, as we take back what you cannot sell and allow you a premium for what you have sole 


FSi, New Haven, Conn. 


Dept. 


ular ball cart- 
ridges with accuracy. 
of steel, in the regular blue-black, sporting rifle finish, and the 
¢ of handsome selected walnut. It takes the regular .22 
calibre, long or short cartridges, has lever action, with auto- 
matic shell extractor, fitted with front and rear sights, and is 


READ HOW 
TO GET IT 


Its frame and working parts are made 


altogether a handsome firearm, Great 
sport can be had with it, 
hunting, 


id. Address 


A BOY WITH | 


A “*Y and E” | 


Automatic 
Reel 


Will land gamy fish when the other fellows with 
‘ordinary réels aren’t having any luck atall. Why? | 
|| Just simply because a “ Y and E” reel won’t let your 
fish drop the hook, Instead of winding a crank like 
oe simply press a lever with your little finger, 
and the reel takes up every bit of slack. That gives 
|] you a chance to play your fish, to get all che sport 
|} there isin it. Not one of the hundreds of boys who 
own “Y¥ and E” Automatic Reels would be willing 
to swap his for the finest crank reel that ever 
happened. 


1903 Money Prizes. 


There are 5 of them, 2 of $15.00 each, 
for Boys and Girls not_over 16, and 3 
of $25.00 each for anybody over 16 years 
old. No “entry fees” of any kind, 


bide hem gn 6 4 — con- 

Li Lil 

te CATALOGUE | 
“299 ©, A.” 


“Y and E” 
AUTOMATIC 
STYLE 1. 


A man’s reel, but mighty fine for a boy. Oarries 


and automatically rewinds 90 feet. PRICE $5 00 
' 


Weight,80z. Diameter 8 1-82 in. 
Buy one from your hardware or evorting feds 
ship to 


dealer, or send us a postal order and we’) 
you prepaid anywhere in the U. 8. or Canada. 
4 other styles. 


YAWMAN @& ERBE MFG. CO,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


EARN air Rifle 
Ms : 


ne — 


we will this fine re- ) 
give you peating air 
rifle—which shoots 250 times with one 
loading—absolutely without a cent of 
cost to you if you will sell 30 pecnaee 
of “Crushed Violet’? perfume or 
other novelties at ro cents @ package, 
outfit free. Therifleis the finest you J} 
ever saw and the work the easiest you 
ever did. Other fine premiums on same 
plan. Write for free outfit and catalog. 
GIRLS T00 can earn equally fine 

remiums for similar 
work, Two Hours’ Work will 
get you your premium. Try it; it’seasy 
and costs you nothing. _ Write at once 
and we will send free outfit and catalog. 

Fullerton Mercantile Co., 

840 Fullerton Ave.,Chicago, DL j 


here’s a 
chance 
} for you to get a fine 
watch free. It is a 
splendid timekeeper, re- 
liable and accurate. It 
is handsome and useful 
—a watch to be proud 
of. We will give you this 
watch absolutely with- 
rae acent My cost to you 
f you will sell 25 pack 
“Orushed Violet” orteta at le ence 
JUST TWO HOURS’ WoRK 
is all it will take youto own a fine 
watch,and if you sell the perfume 
within one weck from the time 
you receive it we will also give yon 
a fine chain, absolutely free, 
once for outfit and instructions. 


BOY 


ni ~~ at 
: hey're 
EARHART & MARSH, 50114 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 


FREE 


Here You Are Boys! SPOON INK 


(Patented.) 
An assortment of four colors, Black, Green, and 
Violet. Ink for home and school use. Stir spoon in one 
ounce of water, and you have a bottle of first-class_ink; 
| four colors, only 10 cents, by mail anywhere in the U.S8., 
| postpaid. Alvin Mfg. Co., 1187 W.North ave., Chicago,IIl, 


The Boy with a 


BROWNIE 


Doubles his vacation fun. Takes pictures of his sports and games end of the places of 
interest that he visits. But fun is not the only faétor—there’s education in photography. 

Any schoolboy or girl can make good pictures with a Brownie Camera—all without 
a dark-room and very inexpensively, now that the Kodak Developing Machine has added 


the finishing touch to the simplifying of photography. 
Brownie Cameras, $1 and $2. Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


Brownie Developing Machines, - : - $2.00 
Kodak Developing Machines, - $6.00 to $10.00 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Be ash dantohinite oak 
Kodak Baby Book, ee sdb ere ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PTR CO ton sohaltle akraie tas 


‘* 


